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Await Effects of Freight Rates 


Conservatism in Both Buying and Selling More Pronounced as Higher Carriage Charges 
Are Established—Some Price Modifications Appear —Transportation Situation 
Still Shows Acute Spots—Act To Relieve Oil Field Shortage of Pipe 


NFLUENCE of higher freight rates in effect to- 
¢ day has been cast generally over the iron and 

steel market. The factor of increased cost there- 
in represented is leading both buyers and sellers to 
act with greater deliberation until the new basis of 
operations has been more clearly established. Con- 
flict of various state and national authorities with 
regard to new intrastate rates has confused the situa- 
tion in several directions. An increase of 50 per 
cent in ore handling charges at lower lake ports has 
been proposed together with higher storage rates to 
conform to the new rail schedule. 

Iron and steel prices continue to reflect the increased 
cost of production attendant upon the new rates. It is 
reported though not officially announced that the 
leading wire interest has decided upon an advance 
of $5 per ton in its extras on nails. Base prices are 
not to be altered. If this action is taken it will be 
the first semblance of a price change adopted by the 
Steel corporation since March, 1919. The National 
Tube Co. has announced a new composite list on oil 
country goods, incorporating the advanced freight 
rates, in which are consolidated the several zone lists 
followed. No other changes in selling 
schedules have been announced by Steel corporation 
companies and the minimum price policy of the latter 
still prevails. Independent mills are holding their 
schedules more firmly and in some lines are quoting 
higher. Tin plate for last quarter is being sold 50 
cents higher, or at $9 per base box. Sheet offerings 
continue to command higher prices despite the lessened 
automobile demand. 


previously 


Improvement in transportation condi- 
tions is progressing but some acute 
spots remain. Qil field operations 
in ‘the Southeast havimg reached a 
critical stage sbecause of the short- 
age of supplies, the mterstate commeree commission 
has been forced to allocate .cars to Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills for relief. The demand for oil 
country goods is very large. Plant operations still 


Traffic Is 


Improving 


nA 


are being held back in various lines. Sheet and 
tin plate production is estimated at 60 to¥5 per cent. 
lants 


ives. 


Mill labor is more plentiful though wi are 







suffering from a shortage of skilled 


y at the 
established 


Buyers are feeling the 
advanced prices recently 


Iron Buyers 


in pig iron. Sales and inquiry have 


Cautious off considerably especially 


dropped 
for next year. Prices, however, show 
general strength although bessemer after bringing $50, 
valley, on fair lots a week ago, has established itself 
definitely at $48.50, valley, by later and larger trans- 
actions. Foundry iron remains firm at $50, valley. 
A decided shortage of iron in eastern Pennsylvania 
has developed especially in basic and plate mill opera- 
tions are being retarded by lack of supplies. It 
stated 50,000 tons of basic could be placed were it 
A large automobile interest, pursuant with 


1S 


available. 
a policy to cut its inventories to 30 days’ needs, has 
suspended shipments of iron with several furnaces. 
Foundries specializing in automobile work also are 
holding up on iron deliveries and other slowing down 
of foundry activities is reported from the Chicago 
district. 

Some rail tonnages of importance for 1921 deliv- 
ery have been accepted by the mills but the price is 
left open to be settled by Jan. 1. An increased de- 
mand for track fastenings is in evidence. Car orders 
remain few but the St. Paul 
inquiry for 3000 cars. 


road has revised an 


English makers of ferromanganese 
have cut their price to this country 


Ferro Price fs. 
This metal of standard 


Reduced 


$20 per ton. 
grade now is selling at $170, eastern 
seaboard. American producers are 
meeting the reduction and have established a similar 
price at seaboard instead of a delivered quotation 
which has been in effect for many months. The ac- 
tion of the foreign makers is a reflection of the 
weaker iron and steel market “that now prevails 
in Great Britain. 
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Open Shop Is Spreading 
Sagal the American public is coming more and 


more to understand the fact that the open shop 

is the only safe and legitimate policy in em- 
ployment relations is evident from the encourage- 
ment the movement toward the open shop is receiving 
in every city where it has taken form, and that it is 
spreading into every industrial Community of the 
country. The significant feature of the open shop, in 
its favor and against the theories of the trade union 
leaders, is that it with every principle of 
Americanism, and that its opponents cannot urge a 
single point against it. The favorite argument ad- 
vanced for many years that employers wish to break 
up trade unions in order that they might then grind 
labor under their heels does not hold good in this age 
of enlightenment. 

The American plan of employment does not con- 
template breaking up trade unions; it gives them 
every opportunity to exist and thrive along proper 
lines, but it does not provide for giving them what 
they seek by means of the closed shop, absolute con- 
trol of industry to the exclusion of all others. An- 
other claim which they have persisted with is that 


squares 
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there is nothing compulsory about the closed shop, 
that the employer who chooses to make an agreement 
with a trade union is actuated by his own free will as 
an American citizen. The fact of the matter is that 
an infinitesimally small proportion of employers have 
made agreements of their own free will, and that prac- 
tically all of them have been forced to consent against 
their will. Another fact of importance is that the 
majority of employers who have had experience with 
the closed shop are among the strongest advocates of 
the open shop. They realize better than others can 
tell them that the employers of this country must 
abolish the closed shop, or the trade unions with this 
weapon will abolish them; they realize that the closed 
shop, carried out to its logical conclusion, is bolshe- 
vism. It eliminates from industry those who prop- 
erly can control or direct it, those who are charged 
with that responsibility, not by “divine right,” but by 
reason of fairness and intelligence, and the basic 
laws of the country. 

The article in this issue of THe IRON TrapE REVIEW 
dealing with the industrial situation in Detroit is 
illuminating in that it proves the fallacy of some of 
the trade unions’ pet theories. Beyond question De- 
troit has attained much of its strength and prosperity 
through the process of the open shop. Likewise, in 
the organization of the Associated Industries of De- 
troit, 2 group of building contractors bound to con- 
form to the American plan of employment, is the evi- 
dence that employers who have given the closed shop 
a fair trial find it impossible for them to continue 
with Many lessons are to be gleaned from the 
record of Detroit, not the least of which is that any 
city which has the courage to declare itself free from 
trade union domination has more hope of progressing 
than it otherwise would have. It points a moral for 
cities and citizens alike. 





Prosperity Ahead for Exporters 


HAT American export trade has fallen off con- 
siderably is a fact which bears no refutation, 


but there is no occasion for being discouraged. 
The situation lends itself admirably to the wiles of 
the foreign commercial propagandist, and there are 
signs that the latter is making the most of it. Iron 
and steel constitute the backbone of this country’s 
exports, and there is no reason to believe that they 
will relinquish this position. Notwithstanding the 
conditions existing today these commodities are being 
sold in greater volume abroad than they were prior 
to the war, and the opinion held by those who are 
close students of the situation is that much larger 
volumes will be sold in the months to come. 

Many persons were engaged in exporting at the 
conclusion of the armistice who had been brought into 
the business by the floodtide of war orders, and they 
were deceived into believing that exporting was a 
simple and profitable undertaking. Ignorance on their 
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part led them into making unwise commitments. Mil- 
lions of dollars were lost in Russia. Some of these 
enterprises have been successful in shifting their losses 
to the banks, and today Europe’is filled with banking 
agents who have been sent abroad trying to recoup 
something from the wrecks. Even when the Lenine- 
Trotsky regime was doing its worst in Russia, the 
agent of one of the supposedly big American exporters 
advised his house to continue doing business with the 
bolsheviki. 

Trading with foreigners is not the same as trading 
with the man across the street. Exporting is not the 
simple transaction which some traveling salesmen and 
jobbers believe. It requires an expert knowledge of 
a highly technical operation. The consequence is that 
some of the new firms have suffered. On the other 
hand there remain many staunch American exporting 
organizations whieh are doing an increased business. 
They deserve to survive because they have gone thor- 
oughly into and mastered the problems of exporting. 
To them will come the future prosperity of the in- 
dustry. 





Malleable Industry Takes Spurt 


ALLEABLE pig iron production during the 
M first half of 1920 was the largest by a wide 

margin in the history of the country as shown 
by the official statistics for that period just distributed. 
The output of this grade during the first six months 
of the present year was 666,165 tons, which compares 
with 465,823 tons and 543,226 tons for the first and 
second halves respectively in 1919, and 607,318 and 
510,596-tons respectively for the corresponding periods 
in 1918. In the calendar year of 1917, the blast fur- 
naces produced a total of 1,014,025 tons of malleable 
iron; in 1916, 921,486 tons; in 1915, 829,921 tons and 
in 1914, 671,771 tons. 

According to an authoritative survey recently made, 
malleable melting capacity in the country has been 
increased from 25 to 33 1/3 per cent during the past 
18 months. The figures of pig iron output for the 
first six months of the present year tend to confirm 
the accuracy of this estimate. The increase in mal- 
leable pig iron produced in that period was approxi- 
mately 23 per cent greater than in the last half of 
1918 and about 43 per cent greater than in the first 
half of last year. The large increase in malleable 
pig iron output and malleable casting capacity may 
be attributed almost entirely to the great expansion 
of the automobile industry during the past year or 
more. Malleable pig iron today is freely used in the 
automobile shop both for malleable castings and in 
gray iron mixtures, particularly in cylinder work. 

The automobile industry has much more than taken 
up any slack in the demand for malleable castings 
occasioned by the light buying of the raikroads in 
recent years. Now with railroad buying again on 
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the increase any slowing down of malleable demand 
from the automobile builders promises in turn to be 
compensated for by the renewed requirements of the 
former. 





Tax Reform Sorely Needed 


HEN Jules S. Bache, the financier, said in 
W New York last week that the initiation of 

taxes in their present form in this country 
was wrong, and almost criminal, and that the high 
cost of living, while traceable to other causes, was 
really due in large measure to the excess profits tax, 
he expressed a view which is entertained by most man- 
ufacturers and business men as well as by many stu 
dents of economic conditions. Mr. Bache said no 
merchant or manufacturer can tell at the start of 
his season what volume of business he is going to do 
and how much profit he will make. He is a poor 
merchant, however, if he does not contemplate the 
worst, which is a 40 per cent tax, and he is going to 
add that amount to his prices from the start. The 
result is the translation of arbitrary additions to prices 
by all the dealers through whose hands commodities 
pass, into the ultimate prices that go to make the 
high cost of living. 

The tax that Mr. Bache proposes would be practi- 
cally a duplicate of the new French tax law which 
went into effect on July 1 simultaneously with the 
abolishment of the French excess profits tax. The 
law as Mr. Bache outlines it, would impose a tax of 
1 per cent on all business turnover, subject to such 
exemptions and modifications as would take care of all 
cases. It would be on a monthly collection basis in 
order that the collection of taxes would cause the least 
possible disturbance in the money market. Mr. Bache 
would exempt monthly turnovers of less than $300, 
thus exempting all of the small farmers. It is esti- 
mated that such a law would produce two-thirds of the 
money required to maintain the government, pay inter- 
est on debts and reasonably redeem the debt, and that 
the additional amount necessary could be raised by 
taxing incomes above $10,000 without making the 
burdens on these incomes so great as to force their 
recipients into the municipal investment field. 

While such a law would spread the tax over the 
entire population, its effect would be beneficial as com 
pared with the present law, since such an arrange- 
ment would force business men and manufacturers to 
pay only 1 per cent on their turnover, instead of paying 
40-per cent on what they buy, as at present. Certainly 
the present law is working a hardship on business and 
discouraging the investment of money in industrial 
enterprises. It is tending to discourage capital from 
providing jobs for the workers of the country. It is 
high time for its repeal and for the enactment of 
some form of an equitable and ‘evenly-applicable sub 
stitute such as that suggested by Mr. Bache, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 
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CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON— SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON Pages 618 and 622 





Pig Iron 

Bessemer, valley .....ecseeees $48.50 to 50.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......+. 49.90 to 51.40 
Bee. GED = acc cwousccctcceess 48. 
et BD ccncccdevccesaes 5.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .......66005. 49.90 
Basie, delivered, eastern Pa...... 48.00 to 49.00 
Malleuble, valley .....-seeee00% 50.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 51.90 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace..... é 46.50 
Malleabie, Buffalo, furnace......... 61.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 48.50 to 49.50 
| FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No. 2 Northern ...+.+..-+-++ 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry ....., 1.75 te 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virginia. . 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 1X Basterm on ceceeeees 2.75 and up 

No. 1 Citbeago «ccc cece ceeee 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 








No. IX, eastern delivered Phila. ...54.10 to 55.90 
Me. 20, BRIO ccccceccsecese 53.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 48.25 
No. 2 foundry, valley § .....+.. 50.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 51.40 
No. 2 foundry, Bulfaio peice. es ain 
No. 2 f Se . 

No. 2 —, Ironton furnace .. 46.00 to 47.00 
No, 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace.. 46.00 to 47.00 
No. 2X, eastern delivered Phila.... 53.10 to 53.40 


. 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater. . 
. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 
. 2 foundry del. Philadelphia... 
. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater . 
. 2 southern, Birmingham 


settee 


. 2 southem, Phila ......... 
2 southern, Cleveland 
. 2 southern, Boston ......... 
2 southern, 

. 2X, Virginia 
. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia... . 
. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston........ 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ........ 
Low phosphorus, standard, valley. . 
Low phosphorus, standard, Phila. . 
Low phosphorus, Lebanon furnace. 
Charcoal, 


Superior, base, Chicago. . 
Silvery tron 


53.10 to 53.60 
41.25 
. 52.05 to 52.15 
.52.35 to 52.65 
. 42.00 to 45.00 
45.60 to 47.60 
47.00 to 48.00 
47.50 to 48.00 
47.00 to 49.00 
50.00 
46.30 to 48.30 
49.25 to 51.25 
53.25 to 55.25 
53.65 to 55.65 
53.85 to 55.85 
50.40 
48.00 to 50.10 
58.00 
63.80 
57.00 
57.50 


8 per cent base at furnace 


Jackson County, 
Tennessee , 
Ohie brands, 


furnace 
foundry 


Connellsville 
Connellsville 


eee ee eeenee 


eee eee eee eee 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, de- 
livered, domestic metal...... $1 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 
English c.i.f. Atlantic porte. . 


Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 

SAGE SENS cay icendxecess 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 

and contract, delivered...... 
en, R 


Ferrotungst 
pound ay furnace . 
6 to 8 per cent 


$17.50 to 18.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
19.00 to 20.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
18.00 to 20.00 
18.50 to 20.00 
18.00 to 19.50 
18.50 to 20.00 


75.00 to 200.00 
170.00 

80.00 to 85.00 
75.00 to 80.00 
110to 1.15 


0.19te 0.21 


6.50 to 9.00 


_ 200,00 





Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4 inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $60.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ...... 60.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 64.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........+.++ 60.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 60.00 
Foging, Pittsburgh .....ccccess 80.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ......... 79.10 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $70.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ~...... 70.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........- 70.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ......... 70.00 
ay 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 65.00 te 70.00 
WIRE RODS A AND ‘SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $70.00 to 80.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3,25¢ to 4.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.45¢ to 4.00¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh..... 2.45¢ to 3.25¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.70¢ to 3.75c 
Structural shapes, New York.... 2.72¢c to¥.77e 
Structural shapes, Chicago ........ 2.72¢ to 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 2.65¢ to 3.50¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........++++ 2.92¢ to 3.77e¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.90¢ to 3.75¢ 
Tank plates, New York........ - 2.92¢ to 3.7Te 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ....... 2.35 to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ......... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York ...... 2.62c¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia . 2.60¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila......... 4.75¢ to 5.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland | 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.77¢ to 5.27¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 1-49 
Hard steel bars, Chicago......... 75e to 4.00¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill..... $45.00 to 60.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis - 52.00 to 65.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angie bars, Pittsburgh base....... 3.00¢ to 4.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago base......... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill...... 2.45¢ to 3.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ......... . 6.00¢ to 6.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ...........+- 4.87¢ to 6.27e 
Track spikes, Chicago .......++. 8.62e 
Tie plates, Chicago..... scotenewe 3.00¢ to 3.50¢ 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ....... .- $3.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ........... 3.00 to 4.00 
Galvanized wie, Pittsburgh........ 3.70 to 4.70 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh. . . 3.40 to 4.15 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pittsbureh.. 4.10 to 5.10 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. . 3.40 to 4.15 
Market Report Index 
Pa. Me 0 ta oh wow onenesas enese 561 
EE aad b ésb cee tees bahaous 4s Ob 563 
GOS sees 0 ees ctncyeqeynsdvesceene 563 
a? Oe es aa olanek the atheee 563 
te. oced es ce Sew ten bebatene cesey 564 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.......... 564 
ge er eer 564 
Cold-rolled Strip Steel.........+.+. 564 
NG 6 cbbincdatects cabudundee 565 
Semifinished Steel .....-.-eeeee0s 565 
Cars, and Track Materials........ 565 
BOVE a cwcicccscdcccessedecscudes 566 
Dee °° 5.6 one Bb ce’ 60 660 ony db babe 567 
POON OU. ois dl is te cocc dae 567 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.......... 567 
WE ‘cacdedntee seen oo abba emen 568 
Structural. Shapes .....65 s+ s04e ee 568 
i Cn co as iden 0 6 ie 568 
SD. (REO 20 bo coe ce céee ase ts 569 
Nonferrous Markets .......0.60-é0 569 
Weekly Market Review......... 673 
Welsh Merket ...... ol <n ile 575, 576 
Ten ee” io. . ietabh eo o6 t 577 
TT ee A PE Se 578 
Coke Bi*Prodtets . i. wesc cccccced 601 
Machéme, Meele ok cis sie es dvrscce 606 











Galvanized staples, _——_ .. 4.10t05.10 
Cut nails Pittsburgh, 1. ...- 6.195 to 6.75 
Coated nails per count we. Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 6.75¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.... 3.25¢ to 4.00¢ 

Cold roiled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50e to 9.00c. 





Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, ~~ . 4.35¢ to 7.50¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth --4.62¢ to 8.27¢ 

TIN with BLACK 
No. 28, a _ oe . 4.35¢ to 9.00 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 

GALVANizeD 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ to 8.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70c to 8.50¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. .. 5.97¢ to 8.92¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia . 10.00¢ to 10.50¢ 

BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 8.82¢ to 6.77e¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila........ 3.80¢ to 6.75c 

Full sheet schedule page 622 
Tin Plate 

(Per 100 Ib. box) 

Tip plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $8.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv 
4 to 3 in., butt steel.54to57%4 40% to “4 
a 1% in., butt, 1. 
Sustain talent 24% to 34 8% to 18 
Pull pipe schedule — ozs * 


Boiler Tubes 


Steel, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 30% to 40 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, ¢. l...... ‘ nm 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 


Four-inch, Chicago ............ 79.80 
Six-Inch and over, Chicago...... 76.80 
Four-inch, New York .......... 79.30 to 80.20 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 76.30 to 77.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 73.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 70.00 
z Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
oops er eee » 2 ay 4 to 5.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ............ «+ 3.05¢ to 5.50¢ 
Hot ~-- strip steel, "Pitts. 
DT” devdeanessecs 5.50¢ to 7. 

Cold finished steal. bars, Pitts., boas 

bb665068t2e0endibeee<scs 5.00¢ 


Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over $2.03 to 
$2.48 per bundle mill, August basis, with 1%ec 
per bundle per 71 carrying charge. 


vets 


Structural rivets, Pittsburgh........... 

Boiler rivets, psa hea ‘eoe 
Rivets ye in. and smaller, Pitts........ 40-50 off 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 

wat ky 

x ’ er 
Rolled thread ........ pele opens 
Cut pes @seeeensenciéidecas ccc 30 off 
Larger and itt eet eiilinina' a ans om 25 of 
MACHINE BOLTS 

(36 x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled WediwescduinesSick 40-5 off 
Can See . cavenece op cede éa sees 30-10 of 
Larger and longer ............... 30 off 
Plow bolts Nos 1. 2 and 3 heads... 35 off 
GO EE avis cccdccc canis 20% higher 
Stove bolts in packages........... 60-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk............... 60-10-2% off 
Cold pressed semifinished 

nuts S€ in. and Su Seedbse 50-10 off 
Pressed sem 
nuts yy in. and smaller......... 50-10 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws.. 40-5 off 
(Up, to- 1%. and 1% inches inclusive) 

Hot pressed, square blank.,........... -$1.50 off 
Hot~ pressed, square tapped...:........ . 100 of 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank............ - 1.60 of 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped;...i....... 1.00 off 
Cold pressed, square, tapped............ 1.00 off 
Cold pressed, square blank............. 1.50 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon “blank......... i.. 150 0f 
Cold. pressed, hexagon tapped....... ->«~ 1.00 of 
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Price 
rices Present and Past 
* Yesterday, a month ago. three months ago and a year ago 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices Average prices Pri prices 
Aug. 25, July April Aug. Aug. 25 Jay ape Aug. 
1920 1920 1920 1919 1920 1920 1920 «1919 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh....$ 49.90 46.80 43.50 29.35 Iron bars, Cleveland .........sse00 $4.00 4.00 3.75 2.52 | 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 49.90 47.40 44.40 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill......++++++» 3.75 8603.75 8.75 8.62 
Pe 2 Foundry, val. del. Piitsburgh 51.40 46.40 44.20 28.15 Beams, Celeegd ncccccccscccsccces 3.53 3.52 3.72 2.72 
No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.. 46.00 44.40 43.00 26.75 Sh. |... cekeoseassos 6ee 3.10 3.25 3.25 2.45 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 57.50 57.50 31.75 | Beams, Philadelphia .............. 3.50 3.50 4.00 2.695 
Malleahie, valley ...... Pocaccescee 50.50 44.80 438.00 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburga............ 3.50 3.50 8.65 2.65 
Mallesbie, ee coceee 46.50 44.90 43.50 27.25 Tank plates, Chicago ............00. 3.77 3.77 4.02 292 
semen, = . SeEESE.«-~-- 2.00 42.30 40.00 25.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 3.75 3.75 400 2895 
ern Ohio, No. 2, eer , 2 fo. 28. Pi 7 3 ' 
Basie, AL chan Ferns. PY aa ao. yey Sheets, bik., No. 28. Pittsburgh... . 7.00 7.00 6.00 4.35 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furnace........ 51.25 44.75 44.25 28.25 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 5.00 5.50 3.51 
{| **No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 53.30 48.08 46.80 29.60 Sheets, galy., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 7.50 5.70 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.. 50.40 45.40 42.4 27.15 Wire hails Pittsburgh. ....-..se0s 400 4.00 4.00 3.25 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, tidewater 170.00  200-00¢ 200.00¢ 110.007 — o"nelisville furnace coke... - 17.50 «6-15.20 11.20 864.29 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh... 10.00 70.00 70.00 42.00 —«—«{mmelisville foundry | coke... ... 18.00 16.10 11.60 6.19 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 70.00 15.00 78.00 42.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. . 9.00 25.70 26.40 21.25 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh....... 00 65.00 68.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa.... 26.00 22.00 24.25 19. 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 60.00 65.00 70.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicage........ 25.50 23 70 23 95 ® ~ 
Steel’ bars, Pittsburgh............. 3.25 3.25 8.65 2.55 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania 34.50 33 50 34.50 nosy 
Steel bars, Chicago .......++eeee+- - 8.52 8.52 3.52 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........... 28.50 28.10 30.70 +4 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 4.75 450 4325 2505  Rerolling rails, Chicago............ 2.80 sate Snes anes 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. tdelivered , on 

















lron Buyers Act More Cautiously 


Market Activity Drops Off to Slight Proportions—Acute Shortage Develops in East 
and Basic Consumers Suffering—Automobile Foundries Suspend Shipments 


To Cut Inventories—Bessemer Market Definitely Fixed at $48.50 Valley 


_Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—Shortage of 
pig iron is the outstanding feature of 


the market in the district. Eastern 
plate mills all are handicapped by 
inadequate shipments on basic con- 


tracts and 50,000 tons of basic easily 


could be sold if it were obtainable. 
Foundry iron is scarce and resales 
are less numerous because such re- 
cent transactions have reduced the 
surplus stocks in consumers’ hands. 
Prices continue to advance. A moder- 
ate tonnage of standard low phos- 


phorus iron was sold at $60 furnace 
which now is minimum on this grade. 
Moderate lots of copper-bearing iron 
has been sold at $57 furnace. About 
2000 tons of new low phosphorus in- 
quiry is out. Basic if obtainable could 
be had at not less than $48 to $50 


eastern Pennsylvania furnace. Coke 
shipments are better but prices are 
unaffected. Several thousand tons of 


spot furnace coke was sold at $18.75. 
Connellsville. The Dunbar No. 2 fur- 
nace is goiig in on foundry iron Sept. 
1. The Brooke furnace will resume 
on basic early in September. The idle 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. furnace 
also is to resume in September on 
basic. The No. 1 Warwick stack after 
being rebuilt went in on foundry iron 
Aug. 19. The new Catasauqua fur- 
nace of the Empire Steel & Iron Co. 
will be active on foundry irom about 
Sept. -le, Eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron for this year is bringing around $51 
furnace for NO? 2 plain (1.75. to 2.25 
silicon), $52 to $52.50°for No. 2X (2.25 
to 2.75 silicon) and $54 to $55 for No. 
1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon). Some central 
Pensylvania No. 2X. Has’*been sold 
at $50 furnace which is minimum. Vir- 
ginia foundry for this year has been 
sold at-$49-and $50.base furnace and 
for first half at $48 and $50. Virginia 


furnaces and one Pennsylvania maker 


are the only interests, now soliciting 
1921 business. Increased freight rates 
will advance eastern merchant iron 


costs by as much as $5 per ton in one 
case where the furnace is equipped with 
by-product plant. In most cases the 
increases will be less than $3 depend- 
ing upon location with respect to 
ere, coal, coke, and limestone supplies. 
The indication is that shipping conditions 


will be easier as soon as the new 
rates go into effect. The New Haven 
road is about ready to resume re- 


ceiving shipments of iron from Penn- 
sylvania. Equivalent of $50 furnace 
is being asked for gray forge. A 
consumer unable to get malleable bid 
$50, valley, for bessemer. 


Melter$8 Await a Change 


Chicago, Aug. 24—While some 
smal] sales of foundry iron for ship- 
ment prior to Aug. 26 have been made 
with the idea of taking advantage of 
the present freight rate, the effect of 
the impending advance has been gen- 
erally to slow up sales. The market 
during the past week has been quieter 
than for several weeks past, with few 
sales exceeding 500 tons. Melters as 
a rule seem to be waiting for a change 
in the market and the feeling in many 
quarters is that some concessions will 
be made before the end of the year. 
To compensate for the higher freight to 


Chicago, the reduction of  differen- 
tials in the case of two Birmingham 
furnaces are of significance. Found- 


ries in the Chicago district are uni- 
versally busy, most of them reporting 
full time operation. However, in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota feports come 
from. several foundries where curtail- 
ment has been necessary. One large 
Minneapolis foundry has cut its pro- 


week. 


duction 50 per cent during the past 
; [wo plants in southern Wis- 
consin have laid of men during the 
last few days due t olack of orders. 
Inquiry has been almost entirely for 
lots under 500 tons. One northern 
Illinois stove maker asked for 500 tons 
of 2.25 to 3.25 silicon iron for first 
quarter delivery earlier in the week, 
and has since placed the business at 


a figure less than the price quoted 
for southern iron, which is $42 base. 
One railway equipment manufacturer 


is asking for 1000 tons of foundry iron 
for last and first quarter. Despite the 
fact that silveries have been unusually 
quiet during the week, Red River fur- 
naces have advanced the price from 
$58 to $61, announcing that this is due 
to the advance in freight rates. 


New~ Sales are Light 


Cleveland, Aug. 24.—Evidence of 
greater caution among buyers in clos- 
ing for pig iron for extended deliv- 
continues, Business during the 
week has been light and few 
inquiries have come out. One 
maker disposed of about 2000 tons 
additional for first quarter and first 
half of 1921 at $46 and $47, base fur- 


eries 
past 
new 


nace. This interest now is holding 
iron for this year $2 higher than 
for next. Important valley interests 


are holding at $50, base furnace, and 
have made further sales at this fig- 
ure. Some southern Ohio iron for this 
year has been sold in this district at 
$47, base furnace, or $49.40, delivered. 
Some sizable tonnages of ‘malleable 
are under’ négotation inthis’ district 
for next year’s delivery at $50, base. 
Further saspensions of iron are being 
received from the automotive builders. 
One large Detroit interest has ordered 
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a suspension for 30 days and is en- 
gaged on a policy of working down its 
inventories on all raw materials to 
30 days’ requirements. Some found- 
ries specifying in automobile work are 
slowing down perceptibly. Shipping 
conditions generally are improving, 
although some local producers were 
obliged to pile considerable iron cer- 
tain days of the past week because 
of lack of cars. 


Alabama Iron Still Selling 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Sales in the local 
pig iron market continued to be very 
largely of one Southern brand only, 
but even business in this iron has 
fallen off, the aggregate sales for the 
week being only 3000 tons, as com- 
pared with about 5000 to 6000 tons 
a week ago. Business has been con- 
ducted on a $42 furnace base, but it 
is intimated that the price will advance 
to $45 in the immediate future. Re- 
cent sales include one of 800 tons, 
z.25 to 2.75 silicon), for fourth quar- 
ter to a central Massachusetts foundry 
at about $53 delivered and 600 tons 
of No. 2 X.(225 to 2.75 silicon), 
for prompt delivery to a Bridgewater 
melter, at about $55 delivered. Other 
sales were in 100 to 300 ton lots, 
ranging from 1.75 to 3.25 silicon, and 
deliveries prompt to through first 
quarter. The seller has made arrange- 
iments to ship a barge of 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon and 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron to 
Rostor. From there it will be taken up 
the Charles river to a point near the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
plant, to which it will be trucked. 
This is thee first time Alabama iron 
has been so routed. Another Ala- 


bama furnace has arranged to ship a. 


solid train of about 35 cars into New 
England in the near future. A few 
cars of prompt shipment Virginia No. 
2 X was sold recently at $52 furnace 
and 100 tons of Lake charcoal at $55 
irrnace base is included in_ recent 
transactions. Pennsylvania furnaces 
have no iron to offer for 1920, and are 
not in the market for 1921 business. 
One of them, however, has sold be- 
tween 500 and 600 tons of No. 2 
plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), and No. 2 
X for foufth quarter, at $50 and $51.25 
furnace on an adjustment basis. New 
K.ngland foundries which have received 
cancellations for castings still have suf- 
ficient business on their books to keep 
them operating at capacity for approxt- 
mately a year or longer, 


First Half Sales 


New York, Aug. 23.—While there 
is a lack of general inquiry in the pig 
iron market in this district, a good 
many consumers quietly are showing 
an interest in first half iron. Many 
of them believe the outlook is too un- 
certain to justify them in placing their 
first half requirements at this time and 
while they are not certain as to just 
when they are going to take action, 
they prefer to put it off for the pres- 
ent. Other consumers, however, bold- 
ly are closing for second half and the 
amount of business for this position, 
which was closed during the past 
week, has been in excess of 10,000 
tons. Although most furnaces still 
are disinclined to take business for 
next year, at least five or six in vari- 
ous districts are offering to take on 
tonnage in this district for this posi- 
tion.. Prices in eastern Pennsylvania 
continue to show a tendency to ad- 
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vance. One maker there now is ask- 
ing $51, base furnace, as the minimum 
for next year. The market on eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry continues to be 
$50 to $51, base, furnace, although ton- 
nage for this year is very difficult to 
obtain from the furmaces. This level 
continues to be done on such resale 
iron as is coming into the market. 
No Buffalo iron is being offered for 
any delivery, but some first half found- 
ry can be obtained at $50, base Buf- 
falo. Included in the tonnage booked 
for second half and first quarter in 
this district during the past week was 
a fair quantity of Alabama iron which 
sold on the basis of $42, Birmingham, 
for the base grade. In the Virginia 
field, no iron is being offered for this 
year, but two makers are willing to 
take on tonnage for first half, one at 
$50, and the other at $48, base furnace. 
In central Pennsylvania, the minimum 
appears to be $50, base furnace, for 
any delivery. 


Bessemer Sales Made at $48.50 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—A valley pro- 
ducer during the past few days has 
sold 1000 tons of standard bessemer 
pig iron for September-October de- 
livery to a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer at $48.50 valley. Another sale 
of 1000 tons of standard bessemer iron 
also to a Pittsburgh district consumer, 
has been reported at the same figure. 
These sales were closed subsequent to 
the sale early in the week of 1000 tons 
of bessemer iron by a valley maker 
to a steel foundry interest in Pitts- 
burgh for $47 valley for last quarter 
delivery. Further sales of bessemer 
iron in smaller lots are reported to have 
been made during the past week at 
$50. The market for basic iron con- 
tinues to be quoted at $48.50, but no 
sizable sales are reported to have been 
made in this district during the past 
week. The N. & G. Taylor Co., 
Cumberland, Md., is said to be in the 
market for 2000 tons of basic for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year. 
Sales of foundry iron during the past 
10 days are estimated to have involved 
about 20,000 tons, mostly No. 2 grade 
which is moving at $50 valley furnace. 
So far as reported the consumer of 
gray forge iron who recently came 
into the market for 1000 tons of this 
grade for delivery over the remainder 
of the year has not closed. Some in- 
terests are quoting gray forge iron, 
0.07 sulphur at $49 and 0.05 and under 
at $49.50 valley. Malleable iron is 
quoted at $50.50 valley and standard 
low phosphorus irom at $59 valley on 
the larger lots and $60 valley for 
smaller lots. Inquiry for iron is 
lighter and consumers generally ap- 
pear to be more cautious as to coming 
into the market. Some of them ex- 
press the belief that coke is on the 
verge of a sharp decline and that this 
necessarily would force down the price 
of pig iron. Furnaces appear to be 
well sold up, however, for the re- 
mainder of the year. One large pro- 
ducer is out of the market for that 
period on foundry iron. 


Prompt Sale at $52 


Buffalo, Aug. 24.—The feature Yof 
this week’s pig iron market in the dis- 
trict was a sale for prompt delivery at 
$52 furnace for the base grade. Other 
sales of the week both for the las: 
half of this year and for the first half 
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of next were on a firm $50 base. 
These sales were in moderate tonnage. 
The car shortage is still acute and 
makers are devoting their efforts to 
meeting the demand for contract de- 
liveries. Foundrymen in the district 
still are in great need of coke, cars 
being very scarce. There is good in- 
quiry for iron for first half delivery 
but makers here are apparently not 
over anxious to offer quotations. No 
large sales were reported during the 
week. 


Cincinnati Market Complex 


Cincinnati, Aug. 24.—The pig iron 
market in this district is a complex 
affair and while the market- funda- 
mentally is in a good position and 
prices rule relatively firm, there is a 
light demand and few inquiries. This 
is attributed to a number of causes, 
including a general disposition on the 
part of consumers to take on only im- 
mediate requirements pending more 
settled conditions following the read- 
justment of new freight tariffs and re- 
duced operations among foundries 
which have for some time depended 
primarily on the automobile industry. 
It is known that many melters will 
require large tonnages of iron during 
the remainder of the year and an in- 
creased volume of business is in pros- 
pect notwithstanding the present hand- 
to-mouth buying. One southern con- 
sumer is said to have contracted for 
6000 tons of southern iron at $42 and 
$43 for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) but 
there is no direct report of the trans- 
action. Considerable tonnage still is 
being offered at $42, base, for deliv- 
ery during the remainder of the year 
and covering the first quarter of 1921, 
but a majority of producers in the 
Birmingham district are holding their 
output at $45 and some have advanced 
the price to $46. Shipments during 
the past week have been exception- 
ally light. Northern iron continues 
strong and scarce, recent sales in odd 
lots to Indiana and Illinois consumers 
being reported at $45 and $46, southern 
Ohio furnace, and one small lot was 
taken by an agricultural implement 
manufacturer at $47. 


Good Scattered Demand 


St. Louis, Aug. 23.—The pig iron 
market continues to_show some activ- 
ity, with most of the selling agencies 
reporting a good scattered demand for 
prompt delivery, and for shipment 
through last and first quarter. Vir- 
tually all classes of users are repre- 
sented in the recent buffing. Stove 
manufacturers took on good tonnages, 
as did the jobbing foundries. The 
former report heavy orders for fall 
business, and are operating their 
plants at as near capacity as coke 
supplies will permit. Relative to the 
jobbing foundries there is some diver- 
sity in reports. The malleable plants 
are crowded with orders, which will 
keep them engaged during the peace 
of the year, but others can finish what 
work they have in the next four to 
six weeks, and are seeking new busi- 
ness. Malleable castings hold at their 
recent record price levels, and several 
have refused to take on additional or- 
ders. Virtually all sales reported for 
forward delivery were made at $42 
a ton for No. 2 Southern, (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon). The transactions run 
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from a few cars up to 800 tons, and 
are about equally divided between this 
year and next. Foundries are some- 
what more disposed than heretofore 
me purchase for the more distant per- 
iod. 


Selling Has Been Steady 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 23.—Selling 
of pig iron by Southern manufacturers 
has steadied and considerable tonnage 
is now reported booked for delivery 
during the first quarter of 1921. Sales 
during the past week were in lots 
ranging up to 800 and 1000 tons. 
One of the larger companies in this 
district is out of the market while two 
of the smaller ones have ceased selling 
and are going to wait before re- 
entering the market. The quotations 
in the immediate Birmingham district 
are on a level of $42 for No. 
2 foundry, (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
while one brand is selling at $43. With 
the exception of a few tons of spot 
iron, there has been little effort to 
go above the $42 price here. Inquiries 
are still numerous, mainly from Middle 
West agencies. The output is holding 
up and the car service is only slightly 
improved. 


Tin Plate Up 


Last Quarter Business Taken 50 cents 
Higher—Export Demand Larger 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Makers of tin 
plate report that the shipping situa- 
tion still is poor and shows no im- 
provement except at two or three pro- 
ducing points. Production is estimat- 
ed at approximately 75 per cent of 
capacity. Last quarter business, most- 
ly for shipment from stocks, it is 
said, is being taken by certain inter- 
ests at as high as $9, bast box, Pitts- 
burgh, as compared with the generally 
recognized range of $7 to $8.50, the 
former being the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. level. Some makers 
also are quoting $9 for first quarter 
business. Export demand is some- 
what larger. The increased all-rail 
freight rate on tin plate from Pitts- 
burgh to the Pacific coast, effective 
Thursday this week, will be $1.665 per 
100 pounds as compared with the pres- 
ent rate of $1.25. 


Opens Branch Office 


The Arthur Balfour Steel Co., Bos- 
ton, which owns and operates the 
Dannemora Steel Works, Sheffield, 
England, manufacturing high speed 
and crucible tool steels, recently 
opened an office at 930 Williamson 
building, Cleveland. This office is in 
cuarge of George Bissett, iormerly of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh. 


Ore Shipments Increase 


Cleveland, Aug. 24. — Shipments of 
iron ore from lower lake docks to fur- 
naces is showing considerable improve- 
ment as the car supply increases, but 
the movement still is far from satis- 
factory, and shippers are _ receiving 
many calls to expedite deliveries. No 
enew demands for ore are before the 
trade at present. 
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Coke Supplies Increase 


Consumers More Conservative, with Spot Furnace at $17.50 and 
Foundry at $18—Furnace Grade Offered at $14 for First Half 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Sales of siz- 
able tonnages of spot furnace coke, 
both yesterday and today, at $17.50 
Connellsville ovens, are held to have 
established the market at that level. 
Spot foundry coke has been offered 
at $18 and tonnages are said to have 
been sold at that figure. While it is 
known that 50 cents a ton more has 
been received for both furnace and 
foundry fuel, higher levels apparently 
were obtained for comparatively small 
tonnages. Oven interests are showing 
more desire to sell in the face of in- 
creased output in the Connellsville re- 
gion, together with greater shipments 
of fuel and a more conservative policy 
of buying on the part of consumers. 
While the car supply during the past 
week was not so great as in the 
previous week, on the whole it was 
fairly satisfactory, and furnaces with 
few exceptions appear to be in a com- 
fortable position as to supplies. They 
express the belief that the coke mar- 
ket will have to take a sharp decline 
provided production continues to in- 
crease and the car and labor situation 
is maintained or improved. There ap- 
pears to be no contracting of import- 
ance being done, but it is reported that 
one prominent oven interest is asking 
$14 a ton for furnace coke for first 
half delivery. Pig iron interests gen- 


erally claim that this figure is too 
high and will not consider it unless 
conditions force them to do so. Pro- 


duction of coke in the Connellsville 
region for the week ending Aug. 14 
was 219,440 tons as compared with 
194,140 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


New England Coke Market 


Boston, Aug. 23.—The coke situation 
has changed comparatively little dur- 
ing the past week. The New England 
Coal & Coke Co., continues to quote 
on a $21.90 delivered base where the 
freight does not exceed $2.40. That 
company and the Providence Gas 
Co. are doing a little better in the 
matter of shipments when cars are 
available. Because of the _ slightly 
easier Connellsville market there has 
been some buying of such coke on a 
delivered base of $23.40 and $23.90 by 
foundries which are either short or are 
dissatisfied with the quality on hand. 


Eastern Market Easier 


New York, Aug. 23.—The market 
in spot coke during the past week has 
eased off slightly as reflected by busi- 
ness here. Sales of a good many 
thousand tons of spot foundry coke 
have been made at prices ranging 
from $19 to $20.50, Connellsville. The 
market seems to be more nearly rep- 
resented by a spread of $19 and $20. 
Some second quality spot furnace 
coke has been sold at $18.50, Connells- 
ville. A little New England by-prod- 
uct foundry coke has been sold at 
$19.50, ovens, for shipment into this 
district. The northern New Jersey 
by-product coke producer still has no 
coke to sell. This interest, however, 
has improved its operations and now 


is producing 60 to 70 cent of 


capacity. 


per 


Light Buying Hits Price 


Cincinnati, Aug. 24.—Sharp declines 
have characterized the coke market in 
this district during the past week. This 
Htas not been caused by an increase 
in available supply as production con- 
tinues comparatively light, but there 
has been considerable less demand 
with light inquiries for future deliv- 
ery. The theory has been generally 
adopted that consumers have continued 
the policy of making such purchases 
only as current needs demand and 
have been withholding contract orders 
Some Connellsville 


for lower prices. 
furnace coke sold in this market re- 
cently as low as $16.50 and sales of 


the product of other fields have ranged 
from $17.50 to $20. Some big con- 
sumers who remained out of the mar- 
ket while others were taking what 
coke they could gét around $21 are 
being interested and a number of new 
inquiries have come into the market 
since the announcement of the price 
decline. 

Eastern Market Easier 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—While prices 


of coke show no change, market con- 
ditions are much easier. Shipments 
have increased ,and one or two fur- 


naces report they have more coke on 
hand than they know what to do 
with. Spot foundry coke sold in the 
past week at $19 to $21, Connellsville. 
For spot furnace coke $18 and $18.50 
is asked, 


Believe Price Peak Reached 


St. Louis, Aug. 23.—All grades of 
coke continue in strong demand and 
dificult to secure. Sales as high as 


$22 ovens were reported in the week 
for 72-hour Connellsville foundry coke. 
A canvass of leading users in the dis- 
trict develops that regular customers 
are being fairly well taken care of on 
current needs, but little or nothing 
in the way of accumulations was re- 
ported. Eastern advices are to the ef- 
fect that production has picked up, 
and the car supply is somewhat more 
adequate. The tone of the market 
is a bit easier, however, and it is 
felt that the peak of prices and bottom 
of the scarcity have been reached. 


New Business Not Sought 


Rirmingham, Ala., Aug. 23.—Coke 
manufacturers in the Birmingham dis- 
trict are not seeking new business. 
Production, by reason of activity at 
by-product coke plants, is showing 
some increase. Independent makers, 
however, still feel the strike in the 
domestic coal section. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., with only two of its 
three blast furnaces in operation, has 
stacked around 30,000 tons of coke 
on its yards at Thomas, Ala. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
recently sought some coke for its 
subsidiary organization, the Chicka- 
saw Shipbnilding & Car Co. 
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oHard Bars Are Sciarce 


Tonnage Without Takers In West Because of Rail Shortage—Auto- 
mobile Suspen sions Are Felt—Low Phosphorus Bar Market Strong 


24.—Lack of old rails 
is apparently all that is holding up 
large trading in hard bars. One in- 
terest reports inquiry during the week 
for bars rolled from rails’ aggregating 
approximately 10,000 tons, nearly all of 
which had to be turned down because 
of lack of material, The strength of 
the market lies in the implement and 
general manufacturing business. The 


Chicago, Aug. 


poténtial demand from the railroads, 
however, has the effect of giving a 
strong undertone to the situation. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
started up its East Chicago iron bar 
mill after three weeks idleness due to 
lack of coal. , The mill is now opera- 
ting full, and the fuel situation is more 
favorable: ' 


All soft $tte ! bar makers are prac- 
tically s slg for the balance of the 
year, ile demand continues 





strong, “there § little trading, and 1921 
business ‘has not yet developed. 


Sales Show Wide Spread 
Philadelphia, 24.—Steel bar 


demand continues although it 
is. not as active as weeks ago. 


Aug. 
good 
some 


Some good sized business was taken 
the past week at 4.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Some tonnage .also was booked at 
3.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Demand Continues Active 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 23.—Makers of 
merchant steel bars report that the 


demand continues to be active and is 
eSpecially so for the smaller sizes. 
Producers are heavily committed. and 
Otte important independent maker is 
out of the market for other than regu- 
lar customers, and only indefinite de- 
livery is being promised to them. 
This interest is committed to the first 
of the year and is making deliveries 
in six to nine weeks. The level of 
3.00c, base, is quoted by one independ- 
ént while another names 4.00c, base. 

While the market for iron. bars con- 
tinues to be strong, the demand does 
not appear so active. Mills however, 
ate well booked. One interest in this 
district is from four to six months 
back on deliveries and is operating 
at full capacity, shipments keeping up 
with the output. The market for com- 
mon iron bars is quoted at 4.00c to 
4.75c¢, mill, although the price of 5.00c 
doés not seem to have disappeared en- 
tirely. 

Not much new business has been 
taken for refined iron bars which are 
qnoted at 5.50c to 5.75c, mill, for use 
in the manufacture of such products 
as stay bolts and chain iron. One 

‘*mhaker in this district is well booked 
‘fer the remainder of the year and re- 
“potts that some fair business for the 
£uPrafitoads is being taken and that ship- 


“hiefls on these contracts are being 
) hate odin 60 to 90 days. Another 
one othaker ib quoting $130 a ton on low 


vse pliesphorus bars with’ the following 
20° analysis; carborw .20; phosphorus .015 
015) this being: No. .2 
"dow pltosphorus melting bars. which 
ef avé> being taken by tuakers of high 
speed too] steel. No. 1 low phos- 


phorus melting bars; carbon .10; phos- 
phorus .012 and sulphur’ .012, are 
quoted at $152.50, mill, and good de- 
mand is coming from crucible inter- 
ests. Shipments are subject to a car 
supply. One producer is getting out 
80 per cent of its commitments. 


Band Steel Is Wanted 


Cleveland, Aug. 24—More holdups 
of parts and specialties by automobile 
builders are reported by manufac- 
turers in this district. This in turn 
is causing some further steel suspen- 
sions. New buying of bars is quict 
but consumers generally are keeping 
after shipments against contracts. A 
negotiation involving 2000 to 2500 tons 
monthly of bands is under way ffi 
this territory. 


Automobile Demand Is Less 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24—Less demand 
for cold-finished steel bars is being 
made by automobile interests although 
it is Said some of the more prominent 
car makers continue actively in the 
market. It is stated also that there 
have been some cancellations of cold- 
finished bars but as yet they have not 
affected a large tonnage. Operations 
of makers of these bars are estimated 
at between 70 and 80 per cent of 


capacity. Deliveries are being made 
on the larger sizes in two to three 
months and on the smaller sizes in 
three to four months. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


Chicago, “Aug. 23.—Demand for 
bolts and nuts is exceptionally strong, 
having increased if anything during 
the past week. The market, however, 
is without feature because of the fact 
that nearly all makers are booked to 


the limit for months ahead. Much 
business is being turned down and 
some consumers are placing orders 


even though they realize delivery can- 
not be made before the first of the 
year, Prices are firm. 


Shipments Are Difficult 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24—Some mak- 
ers of nuts, bolts and rivets report 
shipments have become more difficult 
and are being made in about 90 days. 


Ferromanganese Cut 


English Metal Quoted at $170, Tide- 
water, This Year and Next 


Philadelphia, . Aug. 24—Ferroman- 
ganese for delivery in the second 
half and first quarter now is quoted 
at $170 tidewater. .One , English im- 
porter quietly quoted This figure a 
few days ago, and since then another 
bas met it, Domestic producers also 
are willing ‘to quote on “a basis of 
$170, tidewater, thus abandoning the 
old method ef quoting a_ delivered 
price equivalent to the _ tidewater 
price prevailing. A feature of this 
cut in the market is that it was made 
at a time when there was practically 
no demand except for a few spot 
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carloads. The spot carload price 
continues unchanged at $200 
Some carload business in spiegel- 


eisen was done in the past week at 
$85 furnace. 


Inquiry is Small 


New York, Aug. 23.—Several lots 
of spiegeleisen have been sold outside 
of this district during the past week 
at prices ranging from $80 to $85, fur- 
nace, for 20 per cent metal. On the 
whole, the pending amount of inquiry 
is small. Very little demand now 
characterizes the ferromanganese mar- 
ket. 

Quiet Tone Reflected 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Extreme dull- 
ness exists in the market for ferro- 
alloys and consumers appear to be 
well covered. It is understood that 
some users of ferromanganese are now 
receiving shipments which were _ in- 
tended for first half delivery, and this, 
together with their restricted output 
and the incoming English tonnages, 
has held down the bookings @f do- 
mestic makers. 

The market. for speigeleisen also is 
quiet and is quoted at $80 to $85, furn- 
ace, for immediate shipment. A nearby 
furnace interest is quoting a price of 
$125, furnace, on 200 tons of 39 per 
cent spiegeleisen. Sales of small lots 
of 19 to 21 per cent material at $80, 
furnace, and of 16 to 19 per cent at 
$75, furnace, have been made. 


Indian Ore Sold 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—Indian man- 
ganese ore for nearby shipment is 
offered in large quantities at 65 cents 
per unit tidewater, and a large ton- 
nage has been sold .at this figure to 
a Pittsburgh district consumer. 


Little Strip Canceled 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.— Cancellations 
by automobile interests of orders for 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel are re- 
ported, but so far, it is said, affect 
only a small tonnage. Some automo- 
bile interests are also asking that or- 
ders be held in abeyance. Certain 
makers of strip steel claim that the 
position of the automobile interests 
means they are readjusting stocks 
rather than adopting a general policy 
of cancelling business, although this is 
not the attitude of others who believe 
that a sharp drop in automobile or- 
ders is about to develop. Automobile 
interests are said to have large stocks 
on hand. The highest price of cold- 
rolled strip steel at which business 
now is being taken is said to be 8.50c, 
base, while on hot-rolled strip steel 
it is said to be 5.50c, base. There 
seems to have been a complete disap- 
pearance of the greater maximums. 
Some makers say they will be forced 
to go up to the levels of 6.00c, base, 
and 9.00c, base, after the higher freight 
rates become effective. Producers re- 
port generally they are booked up to 
the first of the year. 


Few Orders Revoked 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—At a meeting 
of independent strip steel manufac- 
turers .at, Atlantic City last week. 
The question as to what extent con- 
sumers were requesting cancellation 
of orders was raised. The replies 
indicated that cancellation requests 
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were comparatively few. Inventories at 
certain automobile plants disclosed an 
excess of some sizes and gages of 
strip and a lack of others. Im many 
cases the consumer was not receiving 
shipments of material on order due to 
adverse shipping conditions, had bought 
elsewhere at premium prices, at the 
same time leaving the original and lower 
priced order intact. To prevent a fur- 
ther accumulation of certain sizes, 
some of these consumers had requested 
cancellation. 


Greater Demand 


Shown for Rails and Track Material— 
Car Inquiry Revived 


Chicago, Aug. 23. — While orders 
for cars are still few, demand for rails 
and rail fittings has sharply increased 
durmg the week. The largest mills 
here report increasing interest in rails 
for 1921 delivery. The Steel corpora- 
tion, however, as yet has no price gov- 
erning delivery beyond Jan. 1, and it 
is therefore forced to turn down much 
business. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad has revived its in- 
quiry for 300 cars, and it is under- 
stood this business will be placed 
some time during the coming week. 
In addition to this there are two 
other car orders on the horizon, but 
no new open inquiry has developed. 


Spike Inquiry Grows 


Cleveland, Aug. 24.—lInquiries for 
standard spikes from the railroads in 
this territory have increased. The 
Clover Leaf is in the market for 1600 
kegs for the remainder of the year. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Nickel Plate have been in the market 
for lots up to 300 kegs for quick 
shipment and some of this business has 
been placed from stock. 

Inquiry is Fair 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Inquiry for 
standard spikes by railroads is fair 
and for small sizes continues to be 
active. Makers are well committed 
for the next three to four months on 
both sizes. Inquiries for standard -rails 
by railroads for 1921 business do not 
seem to have developed. Coal mine 
interests still are taking good sized 
tonnages of light rails and one inde- 
pendent interest is quoting 3.75c mill, 
on the 25 to 45-pound size and 3,795c, 
mill, on the 16 to 20-pound size. This 
interest is shipping largely from stock 
and therefore is making prompt de- 
liveries. 


Strip Makers Organize 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Representa- 
tives of 17 independent plants organ- 
ized the Hot Rolled Strip Steel Manu- 
facturers association last week in At- 
lantic City. 

The officers are: E. W. Harrison, 
Superior Stee] Co., Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent;.H, G. Naugle, National Pressed 
Steel Co., Massillon, O., vice presjdent; 
James Lippincott, ‘West Leechburg 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, treasurer and 
Charles M. Best, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

The organization was effected to 


“meet and’ discuss tradé conditions and 


has established its headquarters in 
the Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 
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Plate Firmness Holding 


Minimum of 3.25c Maintained by Independent Mills—Pacific Coast 
Ship Tonnage Placed—Steel for French Boats To Be Released 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—More inclina- 
tion on the part of the plate mills 
to observe 3.50c, Pittsburgh as the 
minimum on tank steel and 3.75c on 
specification plates is reflected among 
eastern mills. While % cent per 
pound less has been done on some 
business the past week, it would be 
difficult to duplicate this. The higher 
price views of makers are due in part 
to the coming freight rate increases 
which in come instances will increase 
eastern plate production costs ap- 
proximately $8 per ton. Current in- 
quiry while not increased as com- 
pared with last week is of livelier 
character. Several consumers have 
tonnages they want to place at 3.25c 
but are having trouble finding sellers 
at this price. Some mills during the 
past week booked as much new ton- 
nage as they shipped. An important 
market development is that consider- 
able tonnage of steel for eight colliers 
to be built in French ship yards which 
has been under negotiation a couple 
of months is about to be closed. Other 
foreign inquiries include 2500 tons of 
ship steel for Japan. One eastern 
mill now has a minimum of 4.00c, base 
on specifications plates. Eastern mills 
now are getting sufficient coal but pro- 
duction is held up by the inability to 
get shipments on pig iron contracts. 


Inquiries Somewhat Better 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Somewhat 
better inquiry for plates has developed 
and it is understood that car builders 
are testing out the market, which ap- 
pears to be firmer. One large in- 
dependent interest outside this district 
is said to be quoting 3.25¢ on uni- 
versal plates and 3.50c on sheared 
plates. The latter figure is being 
asked by other independents on uni- 
versal plates while some are under- 
stood to be asking 3.75c on sheared 
plates. A car builder, who was in 
the market for 7000 tons of plates 
and 3000 tons of shapes for stock pur- 
poses, has withdrawn. 


Plates Continue Quiet 


Chicago, Aug. 24—Pacific coast 
shipbuilders placed an order during 
the week for 20,000 tons of plate and 
shapes for tankers and other ships. 
Renewed trading in plates is not ex- 
pected until the new railroad construc- 
tion develops along more encouraging 
lines. One interest reports conditions 
quietef during the week than at any 
time this summer. Mills as a rule 
are able to take orders for delivery 
60 days or under, on nearly all sizes. 


Easier Prices 


Continue in Semifinished Material— 
Forward Sheet Bars Are Sought 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24. +) No nmiaterial 
change is noted in the market for 
cemifinished steel in this district. A 
softer tone in the market for sheet 
bars stil] is reflected and $70, Pitts- 
butgh or Youngstown, is the gener- 
ally quoted figure for both bessemer 


and open-hearth bars, although one 
independent interest is quoting $75 on 
the latter grade. It is claimed that 
mills still are offering tonnages of 
sheet bars more or less freely and 
that the level of $70 might be shaded 
a dollar or so on large tonnages. The 
price of $67 has been quoted by a 
maker. One interest which has put 
out an inquiry for 3000 tons of open- 
hearth sheet bars offered to pay $60 
but the business was declined. 

>oft 4 x 4-inch billets still are 
quoted at $60 but inquiry is quiet. 
One interest is asking for 300 tons 
of small billets which appear to be 
quotable at $65 or higher. The mar- 


‘ket for slabs and skelp is quiet. 


_ An independent maker which has 
been quoting 3.25c for grooved, and 
3.50c for sheared. skelp for domestic 
use, and 4.00c for export business, has 
restricted its offerings so as to pre- 
serve tonnage for elatata pipe capac- 
which is about to come into opera- 
10on. 

_ Plate interests are said to be show- 
ing reluctance at paying for slabs. 
he market for soft rods for besse- 
mer stock is quoted at $80 while high 
carbon rods are quoted at $85 to 
$100, but offerings are less and one 
mterest is out of the market. 


Rerollers Sold for $60 in East 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—Sales of 4000 
to 5000 tons of rerolling billets have 
been made at $60, Pittsburgh, which 
now represents the market. Five hun- 
dred to 1000 tons of forging billets have 
oy sold ee v5, Pittsburgh. Inquiry 
or some forging bi i | 
ne ging billets now is pend- 

Inquiries for sheet bars at present 


wun eastern sellers total about 10,000 
a4rs. 


Sheet Bar Demand Off 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 24—On ac- 
count of an ample supply of sheet 
bars in stock at sheet mills, sales of 
this material this past week have been 
light. Not many weeks ago steel pro- 
ducers found it difficult to ship finished 
material and in order to handle the 
output of steel they either had to 
stock ingots and absorb the cost of 
reheating on conversion or roll them 
into semifinished shapes. The latter 
course was followed with the result 
that sheet bars came off the mills in 
large quantities and were shipped to 
various sheet producers. 


Forward Bars are Wanted 


Cleveland, Aug. 24.—Sheet bar con- 
sumers are coming into the market 
more freely for their third quarter 
and last half requirements. One in- 
quiry calls for 2000 tons for last .quar- 
ter. Though lower prices are. report- 
ed in other districts, producers in this 
territory continue to hold open-hearth 
bars at $75, Youngstown. They have 
little surplus for sale, however, as con- 
sumers are specifying contracts heav- 
ily. Some sales of 4 x 4-inch billets 
at $60 and small billets at $70 have 
been closed. Slabs are held at $65. 
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Scrap Showing Strength 


Leading Interest's 


Purchase of 75,000 Tons of Heavy Melting Tends 


Toward Buoyancy in Other Grades—Compressed Sheets Higher 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 618 


Chicago, Aug. 24.—While cast grades 
of scrap are still quiet, all other 
grades seem to have passed the low 
ebb of the summer full, and an im- 
provement is noticed both in sales and 
m prices. Heavy melting steel has 
been moving freely from here to Pitts- 
burgh. It is reported that the leading 
interest purchased approximately 75,- 
000 tons from the various sources 
throughout the country and that Chi- 
cago interests figured prominently in 
supplying this material in spite of the 
approaching advance in freight rates. 


Many of the railroads are offering. 


sizable lists of scrap for quotations. 
‘The Chicago Great Western railroad 
offérs 12 cars of wheels, switch 
points and miscellaneous material, the 
Rock Island 900 tons of wrought 
scrap and 400 tons of rails, frogs and 
switch points; the Michigan Central 
1500 tons of miscellaneous scrap lo- 
cated at Jackson and West Detroit, 
Mich., and Hammond, Ind., and the 
Illinois Central its next 90 days ac- 
cumulation of rails, brake shoes, pipe 
and wrough: scrap, estimated at about 
2500 tons. All dealers feel cheerful 
over the future of the scrap market. 
Car supply has improved during the 
week, and inquiry from all sources ex- 
cept foundries is strong. No effect 
of the advance in freight rates is no- 
ticeable as yet in the market. 


Sharp Advance in Cast 


Boston, Aug. 23.—A sharp advance 
in No. machinery cast, amounting 
to fully $3 a ton, was made in the 
scrap market in the past week, due to 
heavy buying by New England found- 
ries which are either short of pig iron 
or have been trying to secure several 
months’ supply prior to the advance 
in freight rates. Several hundred tons 
of No. 1 cast have been booked on 
a delivered base of $47 a ton, and in 
some instances $47.25 was paid for 
car lots of 30 tons. Mixed No. 1 and 
2 cast has brought $42, shipping point, 
and two cars containing a large per 
cent of manhole covers and the like 
$45 a ton, delivered. No. 2 cast con- 
tinues difficult to move, but prices 
for it have advanced in sympathy with 
No. 1. In connection with the buying 
of No. 1 cast there have been scat- 
tered sales of stove plate on a $30 
delivered base, which represents an 
advance of about $2, when foundries 
have been assured no burnt iron is 
included. The tonnage involved, how- 
ever, is comparatively small. Dealers 
continue active buyers of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel for the Pittsburgh dis- 
‘trict account on a basis of $28 de- 
livered. Such bookings have over- 
shadowed the local export market. 


Market Shows Waiting Trend 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24.— Principal 
scrap sales include 4000 to 5000 tons 
of turnings and 2000 to 3000 tons of 
borings, the former at $19.50 and the 
latter at $21, all delivered Harrisburg. 
Pa. Cast scrap is strong with a good 


demand reported. Some other grades 
are higher but in general the market 
shows a waiting trend. 


Market Is Firm 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24—The_ recent 
heavy buying of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. of large tonnages of heavy melt- 
ing steel has left the market in a 
firm position and this grade now is 
quoted at $29 to $29.50. Other grades 
reflect a stronger tone but higher quo- 
tations do not appear to prevail aside 
from those on compressed sheets which 
now are quoted at from $24 to $25. 
Unlike other grades, the market for 
iron car wheels is ‘somewhat easier 
and now is quoted at $43, delivered 
Pittsburgh. Sales of this grade are 
limited. One consumer in this district 
has taken 200 tons at the price named. 
While recent sales of machine shop 
turnings are reported to have been 
made at $15.50, it is understood that 
the greater bulk of this tonnage is 
going at $16 to $17. Sales of shovel 
turnings have been made at $19 to 
20. Scrap dealers report generally the 
car situation has not shown any im- 
provement although some say it is 
somewhat easier to make deliveries. 
The higher freight rates, effective 
Thursday this week, are expected to 
narrow the supply of scrap in this 
district which consumes considerably 
more than it produces and this is 
taken as evidence that the market 
will continue to develop a firmer tone 
and probably higher prices. The Car- 
negie company is understood still to 
be on the market and apparently is 
using increased supplies of heavy 
melting steel in open-hearth furnaces 
owing to a shortage’ of pig iron. 


Push Contract Deliveries 


Buffalo, Aug. 24.—Efforts of all in- 
terests to make contract deliveries be- 
fore the new freight rates go into ef- 
fect resulted in a car shortage that 
threw the scrap market into a chaotic 
condition the past week. One rail- 
road on Monday stopped, the issuance 
of all permits for intercity movement 
of scrap, as cars were not availab‘e. 
Cars were almost unobtainable on 
other lines. Pittsburgh buyers have 
been strong bidders, for heivy melting 
steel offering $29 f. o. b. Vsitsburgh. 
Rejections have been heavy, one local 
interest refusing the majority of heavy 
melting steel received by it, because of 
inferior quality. Sales nave been few 
as dealers have been devoting their en- 
tire energy to making contract deliv- 
eries before the new freight rate period 
and are marking time witle waiting 
the readiustment which is expected to 
follow the increase. 


Cleveland Market Higher 


Cleveland, Aug. 23.—The iron and 
steel scrap market shows greater firm- 
ness, influenced largely by trade ac- 
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tivity. Prices on several grades have 
been marked up, heavy steel advanc- 
ing 50 cents a ton to $27.50 and $28 
delivered. A leading local consumer 
was a recent buyer of a rotind ton- 
nage of heavy melting steel at $27 
delivered but the market now is 
higher. 


Cast Grades Strong 


New York, Aug. 23.—Demand for 
cast iron scrap is active and the mar- 
ket in this grade is strong. Demand 
for other grades is not active but there 
is a strong. tone due to indications 
that there will be a revival in demand 
shortly. Some activity is expected 
particularly in heavy melting steel. 
Prices are unchanged from a -week 
ago. 

Prices are Unchanged 


Cincinnati, Aug. 24.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices rule unchanged and the 
market continues quiet although there 
has been another noticeable increase of 
inquiries and some little buying by 
steel mill interests and agricultural im- 
plement makers. In other lines ‘of 
industry melting consumption has fall- 
en off. There is little activity in 
foundry grades. 


St. Louis Prices Strong 


St. Louis, Aug. 23—The market for 
scrap iron and steel maintains the 
strength developed early this month. 
There were no specific price changes 
of great moment last week. As has 
been the case for some time, the mar- 
ket is largely a dealer’s proposition. 
The mills are not buying heavily, and 
dealers with matcrial sold short are 
scrambling to cover. Very little new 
material is offered but that which 
does is snapped up. Rolling mills are 
said to be in need of supplies. They 
have been postponing purchasing in 
expectation of declines, but finding 
little prospect of their views being 
realized, are now forced to recoup. 
Their purchases, however, will be 
governed to a great extent by fuel 
supplies. Some of the job foundries 
are dispatching their booked business 
at a rate which will bring them into 
the clear at the end of a month or 
six weeks, and they are seeking new 
orders. Up to this time it has not 
been necessary to exert much effort 
to get business, orders over the coun- 
ter having been plentiful. There were 
no new railroad offerings before the 
market in the week, but several lists 
are expected in the next few davs. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad dis- 
posed of its list of about 1200 tons, 
and realized good prices. Light re- 
layers are much wanted, and are com- 
manding high figures. 


Southern Dealers Confident 


Birmingham, Ala. August. 23.— 
Some inquiry for scrap iron and steé¢l 
has been received recently in this dis- 
trict and a few sales are being made 
where delivery is not to be too early. 
Quotations show no change for the 
week. Heavy melting. steel still is 
held at $24 and $25, with the larger 
constmer offering not so much below 
that price. Dealers in this district 
are keeping in close touch with. other 
centers and the confidence here is 
partially accounted for in the expres- 
sions heard elsewhere, as well as a 
little sounding out of the matiet by 
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consumers. Stocks are being kept up 


by dealers. 


Composite List 


Issued on Oil Country Goods— More 
Cars Allocated Pipe Mills 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—The National 
Tube Co. has withdrawn all separate 
lists for oil country goods and has 
issued a composite list effective Aug. 
26, the date of freight increase, for 
all points in the United States taking 
a freight rate of 15% cents and under 
up to $1.95. One gone thus is estab- 
lished instead of e former custom 
of reorganizing several zones. Prices 
in new national list, it is stated, are 
built upon the freight increases and 
represent a readjustment to take cars 
of these rather than to advance prices. 
The cost to consumers, however, will 
be higher inasmuch as prices are f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Labor Shortage Handicaps 


New York, Aug. 23.—Eastern ~cast 
iron pipe manufacturers continue to 
suffer from a labor shortage. They 
have made efforts to recruit men from 
the large industrial centers where men 
now are out of work, but they find it 
dificult to attract these men to their 
plants, while those who are induced to 
report at the pipe shops generally 
quit after working one or two days. 
As a result, operations at the eastern 
shops continue at the rate of about 50 
to 60 per cent of capacity, with all the 
shops behind on their orders. They 
could operate 100 per cent if the men 
were obtainable. While municipal buy- 
ing continues lacking, private demand 
continues good so that there is no 
lack of new business. Prices are un- 
changed. However, freight rates on 
pipe from the works to New York 
will increase Thursday by about 95 
cents a ton, so that the quotations 
effective that date, delivered at New 
York, will be about as follows: Four- 
inch, class B, $80.25 to $81.15; and 
6-inch and over, $77.25 to $78.15. 


Immediate Sales Slow Up 


Chicago, Aug. 24.—Pipemakers re- 
port unusually quiet conditions during 
the past week, and while most com- 
panies are well booked for the bal- 
ance of the year, the amount of new 
business has dropped off slightly. This 
is no doubt partly accounted for by 
the vacation season. Inquiry for small 
jobs while not insistent shows that a 
large aggregate tonnage is still to be 
placed for work which must be com- 
pleted before the frost. As yet there 
is no interest in new year delivery. 
Contracts let during the past week 
have been small and business has been 
almost entirely confined to general 
trading. 


Pipe Market Still Alive 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 23.—In the 
cast iron pipe market in this district 
inability to ship the product as desired 
prevails as a result of the car shortage. 
Some movements of pipe by way of 
Mobile and water to California points 
again is announcel but there is a large 
tonnage producers’ on yards here 
which should have been started some 
time ago in other directions. The 
demand is still for smaller sizes. 
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Sheet Output Still Short 


Pittsburgh and Valley Mills Well Booked but Operations and Shipments 
Are Lagging—Sales Continue at High Levels—Eastern Demand Strong 


Youngstowu, O., Aug. 24.—Enough 
sheet business is firm in the hands of 
sheetmakers here to afford the opera- 
tion of mills at about 70 per cent 
capacity for eight weeks ahead, gen- 
erally. Rolling schedules are tight 
well into fourth quarter and with 
regular customers being extended the 
privilege of the first opening in roll- 
ing schedules, it is questionable wheth- 


er any tonnage can be had much 
before 1921. A tonnage of galvanized 
for prompt delivery is reported to 


have been sold by a maker in a near- 
by district at 10c. No galvanized for 
prompt delivery is available from mills 
here which generally are asking around 
8.25c mill, for forward business. Black 
sheets are quoted at 7.00c although, 
as pointed out, few can be had at 
this price for an attractive delivery. 
Blue annealed is holding around 6.25c 
although the demand for this grade is 
light. Stock lists of accumulated ton- 
nages sent out recently by two large 
fabricators of automobile frames in- 
clude considerable tonnages of blue 
annealed at attractive quotations. Re- 
sale sheets are being offered freely 
and are commanding 1% to 2 cents in 
excess of mill prices. Little or no 
cancellation of automobile sheets can 
be discovered here. A maker in a 
nearby district, however, was asked 
to extend the rolling of a _ certain 
order of fine finished sheets for sev- 
eral weeks but refused and notified the 
buyer he would be glad to cancel. The 
latter stated he preferred not to cancel 
but that he would take the sheets as 
soon as possible. 


Eastern Market Strong 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24—Sheets con- 
tinue strong. One eastern maker of 
No. 10 blue annealed, who has been 


quoting 5.75c to 6.00c, base, Pittsburgh, 
is now out of the market for the year. 
Another is asking 6.50c, base for No. 
10 blue annealed. While some biue an- 
nealed has been seHing at 5.25¢ and 5.50c 
Pittsburgh for early shipment, these 
prices have been done on heavy gages 
rolled on plate mills. Some light blue 
annealed sheets for early shipment 
have been sold in the last few weeks 
for as high as 7.00c, base. For one pass 
black sheets, 8.00c, base, is being ob- 
tained for shipment “in the next few 
months. 


Operations Not Improved 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24—No improve- 
ment has been reflected in either op- 
erations or shipments for sheet mills 
during the past week. The output is 
estimated at 60 to 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity and shipments still are greatly 
restricted. Producers are well booked 
over the remainder of the year and 
the prominent interest at its present 
rate of production will have to go 
well into the first quarter to take 
care of current contracts which were 
made for 1920 delivery. Stocks of 
sheets have been reduced consider- 
ably but this is due more to the limit- 
ed output than to betterment in the 


shipping Situation. Sales of sheets 
continue to be made at high prices. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets are being 


sold at as high as 9.00c to 9.50c; No. 
28 black sheets at 7.50c to 8.50c, and 
blue annealed sheets at 5.50c to 6.00c, 
it being reported that some plate mills 
are selling at this range on No. 10 gage 
and heavier. The leading interest is 
said to be out of the market for con- 
version business for the present, being 
well booked on this kind of trade. 


Warehonse Stocks Ad- 


vance with Rail Rates 


_ New York, Aug. 23—Iron and steel 
jobbers here have not. generally de- 
termined on the policy they will pur- 


sue with reference to the effect of 
- he eer 

the advance in freight rates, effective 
Tuesday. One large ‘interest which 


now 1s quoting close to the minimum 


warehouse prices will increase its 
prices by 11 cents per 100 pounds, 
which is the exact amount of the *in 
crease in the carload freight rate on 


finished steel from Pittsburgh to New 
York. 


May Absorb Freight Increases 


_Philadelphia, Aug. 24.—It is pos- 
sible that iron and steel jobbers here 
in some cases will absorb in their 
present margin of profit the freight 
rate imcreases in carload lots which 
will go into effect Thursday. This in- 
crease will be 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
since the new rate from Pittsburgh 
will be 35 cents, compared with the 
present rate of 25 cents. 


Prices Will Be Increased 


24.—Price increases 
| material from ware- 
will be increased by indepen- 
jobbers in this district, as soon 
the new rail rates are put into effect. 
Just what the increases will amount 
to, as yet have not been definitely 
determined, but one jobber says that 
on sheets the new schedule will call 
for between $5 and $10 additional. 
Steel corporation interests report they 
are not planning to increase prices just 
yet despite the rail rate increase. 


Cleveland, 
on all 
house 
dent 


Aug 
classes of 


Sheets Becoming Exhausted 


24.—Shipments have 
been arriving so slowly during the 
week at warehouses that stocks in 
many cases have been exhausted. The 
Illinois Steel Co. warehouse reports 
all sizes of sheets usually carried as 
being sold out. Other warehouses re- 
port stocks of some sizes of bars ex- 
hausted. No changes have been made 
in any of the prices of standard stocks 
at either the independent or Steel -cor- 
poration warchouses, but one large in- 
cependent interest reports an advance 
of 10 cents as already in effect on 
special sheets. A flat advance of 10 
or 11 cents on all warehouse material 
is expected to go into effect coincident 
with the freight advance Aug. 26. 


Chicago, Aug. 
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Shane Tonnage In Sight 


Projected Work at Chicago Will Require 27,000 Tons Awards 
Are Light — Cuban Sugar Plantations Take Tonnage 


Chicago, Aug. 24.—The presence of 
several good sized jobs on the horizon 
give some strength to the structural 
market, although actual contracts have 
been unusually small. Three construc- 
tion jobs in this district which are ex- 
pected to develop in the near future 
reach a total of pe sera we 27,000 
tons of fabricated steel. Pacific coast 
shipbuilders placed an order during 
the week for a round tonnage of 
shapes as well as plates for the con- 
sttuction of tankers and other ships. 


New England Market Stagnant 


Boston, Aug. 23.—The market for 
structural material is stagnant. Gen- 
eral business in New England is slow- 
ing up and this fact, together with 
money market conditions, has ma- 
terially egies all kinds of construc- 
tion, esp§ y ‘by manufacturers. As 
a result io Poniracts exceeding 100 
tons are rep Srted this week. Several 
large buildings under construction have 
been held back due to the failure of 
the railroads: to make deliveries. All 
roads, with the exception of the Grand 
Trunk, entering this section of the 
country are embargoed, but permits 
can be obtained. Prices for plain 
structural are reported as firm and 
unchanged. 


Eastern Awards Are Light 


New York, Aug. 24.—Conditions in 
the structural market in eastern terri- 
tory have remained quiet. Awards are 
scattered in small. Total lettings in 
the. past week in the east aggregate 
probably less than 2000 tons, the larg- 
est of which was 700 tons of bridge 
work by the Pennsylvania railroad. 
Important pending work includes 2000 
tons further for addition to the Plaza 
hotel this city and 3500 tons for the 
Travelers Insurance Co. building at 
Hartford. Eastern fabricating shops 
are busy on old orders but much difh- 
culty still is experienced in _ getting 
the material out of Pittsburgh district 
due to traffic conditions. 


Incline Toward Advances 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24—Eastern 
shape makers in view of the coming 
freight advances show an _ inclination 
to advance prices. One large maker 
in ‘some cases has withdrawn the 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh price and is quoting 3.50c, 
mill, Some business continues to be 
booked at 3.50c and even 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh.. Lots of 500 to 1000 tons of 
shapes for Brazil and Dutch East 
Indies were sold by eastern mills at 

Oc, Pittsburgh. The Belmont Iron 

orks altogether lately has taken 
§000:.tons for sugar plantation works 
in Cuba. 


Market More Active 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24-—The market 
for shapes has developed a somewhat 
Ahettem tene and makers report there 
ate both’ more ingttities:.and contracts 
} made. € matpsndent in- 

has taken tons for a fabri- 
cator at its — of 3.10¢ for prompt 
shipment and two other lots, one of 


of 


490 tons and another of 1100 tons, 
for jobbers. A car builder who was 
in the market for 300 tons of shapes 
to be used for stocks has withdrawn. 


Structural shapes continue to be 
quoted at 2.45¢ to 3.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Fabricators. report no improvement 


in business and complain that the car 
situation is no better, and one im- 
portant interest says that unless 
greater transportation facilities develop 
it will be necessary to shut down op- 
erations, which now are estimated at 
about 65 per cent of capacity. 


Inquiries Are Indifferent 


Cleveland, Aug. 24.—The market for 
structural shapes in this district con- 
tinues slow, little buying being done 
and inquiries, while showing some 
activity, being of a nature indicating 
little business may be expected. A 
local jobber bought 1000 tons of 
plain material at 3.10c, Pittsburgh, 
for stock purposes. Awards are few. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Sugar plantation work in Cuba, 5000 tons, to 
Belmont Iron Works. 


Bridge work for Pennsylvania railroad 700 tons 
to American Bridge Co. 
Addition to James Hearn’s department _ store, 


New York, 300 tons to — Bridge Co. 

Building for Potomac Poultry Co., Christfield, Md., 
250 tons to Shoemaker-Satterthwaite Bridge Co. 

Foundations for addition to Hotel Plaza, New 
ed City, 100 tons to Hay Foundry Tron 
orks. 

Manufacturing building for Reliance Crane Co., 
Elyria, 0., 105 tons; King Bridge Co. 

Plant at East St. Louis, Ill., for Bagle Picher 
Lead Co., 360 tons, to Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co. 

Structural steel and east bases for First Nation- 
al Bank building, St. Louis, Mo., 355 tons, to 
Christopher & Simpson Iron Works. 

Buildings for Diocesan College, Sioux Falls, §. 
Dak., 231 tons, to Crown Iron Works. 

Tanks for St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Gran- 
ite City, Til, 123 tons, to independent shop. 

Through riveted highway truss for span for Chippewa 
county, Cornell, Wis., 110 tons, to Wassau Iron 
Works. 

Pin connected span for Towa Highway Commis- 
sion, Moore, Towa, 105 tons, to American Bridge 
Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 


Government arsenal near Salt Lake City, Utah, 
600 tons, bids being taken. 

Addition to Hotel Plaza, New York City, 2000 
tons, bids being taken. 

Building for ‘Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., 3500 tons, bids being taken. 

Soldiers and sailors memorial bridge, city of 
Harrisburg, Pa., 400 tons; bids asked, 


Reinforcing Bars Slow 


Chicago, Aug. 24.—After the slight 
improvement noted a week ago, rein- 
forcing bar trading has again dropped 
to the low point which has prevailed 
throughout the summer lull.. Cou struc- 
tion work is limited. largely to small 
additions and plant alteration requir- 
ing little concrete work. “Much bridge 
work in connection with highway con- 
struction is on engineers — tables 
throughout thé ‘northwest, buf as yet 
little -has, developed into active in- 
quiry. * 

Eastern Demand Exceeds Supply 


New York, Aug, 18—Domestic de- 
mand for reinforcing bars is in excess 
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of the. supply, while several moderate 
lots were booked for export during 
the past ‘week at the same prices pre- 
vailing in the domestic market. The 
market... fanges from 3.75¢. to 4.50c, 
basé, Pittsburgh, on mill shipments; 
anything below 4.00c comprising ton- 
nage the mill can ship without re- 
spect to specifications, and at conveni- 
ence. The higher figure prevails for 
prompt shipment. Concrete bars from 
stock are bringing from 5.00¢ to 6.00c, 
New York. Most of the domestic in- 
quiries are for small lots, but there 
are some for as much as 3000 tons, 
these involving jobbing requirements. 
Some of the export inquiries involve 
large tonnages, among them being re- 
quirements for public buildings in 
South America. 


Market is Dull 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24.—The market 
for concrete reinforcing steel bars in 
this district is dull and if possible the 
demand has shown a further falling 
off. Lack of business has forced down 
some capacity and operations now are 
estimated at about 65 per’ cent. 
Makers report that they would’’be in 
a position to ship promptly if they had 
adequate transportation facilities. 
Prices remain firm and unchanged. 
Hard bars rolled from old rails are 
quoted at 4.00c and those from billets 
at 4.50c, mill. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


New York county court house, New York, 3000 
tons, to Conerete Steel Co. 

Additions to the plant of the Sinclair Refining 
Co., Kansas City, Kans., Leonard Construction Co., 
Chicago, 500 tons, to Corrugated Bar Co. 


Higher Extras 


Reported Decided on By Leading Wire 
Maker—Labor Shortage Felt 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 24—Some makers 
of wire and wire products report a 
labor shortage, especially in the mat- 
ter of wire drawers. ‘This is partly 
due to the hot weather and has af- 
fected production to some extent. De- 
mand continues to be active and most 
of the business being taken is for reg- 
ular customers only. Deliveries are 
being made in three to four months. 
One independent produced which has 
not increased tis levels on wire and 
nails is taking business with the un- 
derstanding that the prices are to be 
those prevailing at the time of ship- 
ment. The reported action of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in de- 
ciding to increase its extras on nails, 
but leaving its base price unchanged, 
has not come as a*great surprise as 
it is understood the manufacturing 
costs for some time have indicated this 
readjustment would be necessary in 
order to bring about a better rela- 
tionship between prices for the smal- 
ler and the larger sizes. 


Market Without Feature 


Chicago, Aug. 24. — The American 
Steel & Wire Co. is behind on deliver- 
ies, but demand is not as great as that 
would seem'to- indicate. Consumers 
express little interest in wire for any 
delivery. Nails have beén in slightly 
increasedo demand during the past few 
days, and consumers are finding it dif- 
ficult to place orders for prompt de- 
iivery. Mills in. many cases are not 
accepting nails under 60 days. 


-_) 
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Export Business Is Readjusting 


Many Houses Temporari'y Operating and Winding Up Affairs—Improvement 
Noted in the Increase of Foreign Inquiries— Although Exchange Is Low 
Europe Is Buying in Quantity—South American Market Stronger 


EW YORK, Aug. 23.—Elimina- 
N tion of individuals and firms 

who set themselves up as ex- 
porters without any technical knowl- 
edge of the business, has brought the 
foreign trade in iron and steel to a 
low ebb, but already this readjust- 
ment is beginning to show its effects. 
The established exporter is doing a 
constantly increasing business. These 
houses are taking over new connec- 
tions abroad and in some instances 
are adding to their organizations some 
of the branches of those companies 
which have ceased to operate. Pollit- 
ical conditions in Europe are sstill 
checking business, but a change for 
the better has appeared. Some little 
Oriental business is beginning to come 
in, thereby indicating a gradual recov: 
ery in Japan. But the hesitancy on 
the. part of foreign markets in general 
to. purchase is due not alone to the 
conditions in the United States. Be- 
cause of the price declines in Europe, 
it is expected by buyers the competi- 
tive condition will result in a recession 
of prices in the United States. 

The foreign exchange slump continues 
to hamper business with Europe, and 
yet England has not entirely ceased 
to send in inquiries and orders. The 
tonnages are smaller than usual. One 
house sold England 400 tons of ship 
plates, and_has received an English in- 
quiry for 600 tons of rivet wire. Eng- 
land is also inquiring for plates, shapes 
and hoops. Another house sold England 
2000 tons of shipbuilding material, and 
acted as agents to dispose of 800 tons 
of shipping board material to England. 

Denmark has purchased 400 tons of 
plates, and Bulgaria is advertising a 
tremendous railway requirement. The 
Bulgarian government is now ready to 
grant permits for railway construction 
on private initiative instead of reserv- 
ing this work for state ownership. That 
country shows an urgent demand for 
rolling stock, rails, metal sleepers and 
similar materials. The-credit situation 
is the most serious obstacle. 

During the past week Japan has been 
buying small quantities of steel wheels 
and steel tires. The sheet requirements 
in the Orient are large but it is diffi- 
cult to fill tonnages in the United States. 
American mills say they cannot make 
sheet deliveries until June, 1921. One 
American house made a Japanese con- 
nection last week which will submit 
monthly requirements for three months 
of 100 miles of rails, 1000 kegs of 
nails and 200 tons of black sheets. 

Oil field requirements are showing up 
large in exports. Mexico has purchased 
1800 tons of pipe for a sea line. Trini- 
dad has purchased 400 tons of tubing, 
and the Dutch East. Indies have taken 
18,000 tons of line pipe, much of which 
is’ 10-inch. The pipe is being delivered 
within 60 to 90 days. Mexico has pur- 
chased a’'small tonnage of plates. The 
Dutch east Indies have also placed 
orders for 400 tons of light rails. 


Brazil and Argentina have been send- 
ing in large inquiries for barbed wire. 
One such inquiry was for 500 tons 
and another for 600 tons. Argentina has 
purchased 200 tons of plates, and is 
inquiring for bars, bands, hoops and 
small shapes. Brazil has been buying 
wire products, and inquiring for rolling 
stock parts. A large Brazilian inquiry 
is in the market for tin plate. It is 
said the requirements may total 20,000 
base boxes. 


Emergency Demurrage Is 


Protested 


Ironten, O., Aug. 24.—At a meeting 
of the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and 
Coke association in session at Iron- 
ton today the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the interstate commerce 
commission has suspended supplement 
No. 2 of Agent Fairbanks’ tariff I. C. 
C. No. 8, publishing an emergency 
penalty charge for the detention of 
open top cars and all cars loaded with 
coal and coke, and whereas the charge 
now is under review before the inter- 
state commerce commission ; and 
whereas it is believed that current 


demurrage rules and charges supple- 
mented by the embargo provisions of 
service order No. 7 and modifications 
thereof are adequate to prevent undue 
detention of equipment under the prés- 
ent emergency; and whereas it is be+ 
lieved that further penalties will not 
increase the efficiency of equipment 
but will place upon the shipping public 
unreasonable and unjust burdens, be it 
therefore resolved: That it is the sense 
of this association that it'is in prin- 
ciple opposed to such a further charge 
against cars held for unloading as 
levying a double penalty against the 
same traffic, and the association re- 
commends that the suspension be made 
permanent.” 

The resolution was simued by the 
following: The Souther, Ohio Pig 
Iron and Coke association, The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Kelly Nail & 
Iron Co., Ashland Iron & Mining Co., 
Wellston Iron Furnace Co., Ports- 
mouth Solvay Coke Co., Hamilton 


Furnace Co., Semet Solvay Co., Mart- 
ing Iron & Steel Co.. M. A. Hanna 
Co., Belfont Iron Works, Hanging 
Rock Iron Co., Norton Iron Works, 
lackson Iron Steel Co., Whitaker- 


Solvay Co., 
Furnace 


Glessner Co., Kentucky 
Ironton Solvay Co. Union 
Co.. and Globe Iron Co. 











Future 

Straits 

TCopper N.Y.* 

Aug OO auniine ct abin eta 4 18.875 18.3 
( 3 SAP rer 18.875 18.25 
es! Beside hocks hese dkas 18.875 47.125 
BE, Be sceetsgcvearstetes 18.875 46.50 
BB, BE. ovccsassossccowrs 18.875 46.00 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 
tPvoduce:s, prompt and third quarter. 


| The Nonferrous Metals 


+Lead Zinc 

New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
bass bas's Aluminum antimony ingot 
9.00 8.00 33.00 7.00 43.00 
9.00 7.95 83.00 7.00 43.00 
9.00 7.95 35.00 7.00 43.00 
9.00 8.05 35.00 7.00 43.00 
9.00 8.0% 35.00 7.00 43.00 





EW York, Aug. 24.—The general uncertainty 

in business, aggravated by labor, fuel and 
transportation difficulties. has been re- 
flected in the nonferrous metal markets through 
another week. Consumers have shown little  inter- 
est in any description; buying has been light and 
scattered. However, prices have held firmly in most 
lines, as they are already close to the cost line. 
Zinc moved rather irregularly, sagging a little after 
its sharp rise and then recovering slightly. 
The zinc market's recent strength 
based on curtailed production, which in tum has 
been due fargely to efforts to wnionize the zinc 
smelting industry. At least six important plants 
are closed, including one in Indiana, one in Iili- 
nois, two in Oklahoma and two in West Virginia. 
The number of active Tetorts now is estimated at 
about 70,000, as against a total capacity of about 
216.000 at the, close of 1917. The number of 
active retorts June 30 was 95,000. Prime western 
zine prices have ranged from 8c to 8.12 “ec East 
St. Louis the past Week for prompt and early 
positions, with small» premiums on forward posi- 
were. High grade zinc has been quoted 9.25c, New 


The copper market has. been quiet but firm. 
The usual quotation of the large producers is 10c 
for October, November and possibly December, but 
spot ‘and early September bas | been btainable at 
18.75¢, delivered. However, these prices may not 
obtain‘ after''thig week, asthe advance in freight 
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rates goes into effect shortly and this wg will 


apply immediately on shipments of refined 

to consumer's works. In the outside market tae 
lytic has been quoted 18.50c, refinery. Lake fs 
quoted 19¢, Corting, 18.12%c. 

The lead market has held its usual strong _posi- 
tion. The American Smelting & Refining Co. re- 
cently advanced its quotation $10 a ten to Se, 
New York and the outside market has been quoted 
Se to 9.25¢, East St. Louls. Foreign lead has 
been sold duty paid New York at 8.50¢ te Oc, as 
the English market continues far below parity with 
our own. Consumer's stocks are reported rather low 
and production is still unsatisfactory, so that the 
lead market is statistically strong. 

Tin has remained in the doldrums, with con- 
sumers showing little interest in any grade for any 
delivery. Prices have declined the past several days, 
both in London and here, the decline here being ac- 
centuated by the lower sterling rates. Straits tin 
was quoted 48¢ Aug. 18, subsequently sagging to 
46e by today. Banca tin prices have ranged %c to 
le below Straits. } 

The antimony market has been dull at Té to 
7.25¢, duty paid, New York. 71 Sele 

The Aluminum Co, / of America ‘edvaneed ths 
quotations for; ingot metal 2c a powid fo -8hc 
for No. change 
in. this product for about two years. 
meta? has been quoted about 3le to 38c im “this 
market. 











Rail Rate Rises Effective Today 


Interstate Increases with Varying Intrastate Rulings Become Operative To 
Afford Financial Relief to Carriers—Roads Make 
Traffic, Loaded Cars Showing Big Gain 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 24.—Be- 
ginning Aug. 26 more than 
30 = different schedules. of 


rates will be effect- 
ive in the United States as the result 
of refusal of some state commissions 
to acquiesce in the interstate commerce 
commission’s recent decision and the 
failure of others to act. The only 
uniformity in the entire United States 
will be that interstate rates in eastern 
territory advance 40 per cent, in south- 


railroad freight 


ern 25 per cent and in the recently- 
divided western territory 35 and 25 
per cent. Intrastate rates will be gov- 
erned entirely: by the action of the 
stale commissions or state statutes 
which govern ratemaking. 

As to intetstate rates there is no 


dispute, the interstate commerce com- 
mission’s authority being supreme. In 


states the local railroad or utili- 


some 

ties commissions have granted the full 
increase asked by the carriess. Some 
local commissions have suspended the 
proposed increases pending a hearing, 
while others have allowed them with 


the understanding that a hearing will 
be held later. A few states have 
granted the increase in freight rates 


but not in passenger and baggage rates. 
Illinois has compleated the situation 
cent in freight rates, against the 40 
by permitting an advance 331-3 per 
asked by the roads. 

While the situation is confusing, it 
is not considered hopeless by the com- 
merce commission. All computations 
on supplying the roads revenue equal 
to that required by the Cummins-Esch 
act were based upon the assumption 
that the intrastate rates would take 
the same rate of increases as the inter- 
state rates in the respective territories. 


Meanwhile, the carriers appear to be 


making rapid strides in getting back 
on their feet. Revenue freight load- 
ing on all roads in the week ended 


Aug. 7 totaled 942,150 cars, compared 
with 914,128 cars in the week ended 
July 31 and 915,792 cars in the week 
ended July 24. In the week ended Aug. 
7, 1919, the roads loaded only 872,073 
cars of freight, making this year’s gain 


Progress in Handling 
in Week 


over 70,000 cars while in this week of 
1918 the revenue freight loading was 
947,955 cars. In the week ended Aug. 
7 this year carriers loaded 13,437 cars 
of coke, compared with 8567 cars in 
this week of 1919. The loading of ore 
this year was 65,151 cars and last year, 


64,414. As to coke, the loading this 
year was 197,103 cars and last year, 
174,578. The showing for the week 


ended Aug. 14, will be even better, it 
is predicted. 

This improwement in the _ railroad 
situation is being reflected in fuel, and 
is one reason why the interstate com- 
merce commission has abandoned its 
plan of assessing a charge of $10 a 
day, over and above demurrage, on all 
open top cars loaded with fuel and 
held longer than the 48-hour free period. 
On request of the National Industrial 
Traffic league the commission suspended 
its rule to this effect until Dec. 17, and 


may hold a hearing on it. Reports to 
the commerce commission indicate that 
the coke situation is as _ satisfactory 


as can be expected. 


Propose Raise in Ore Handling Rates 


ittsburgh, Aug. 24.—Ore hand- 

ling charges at lower lake 

ports are in process of read- 
justment as the result of the recent 
decision of the interstate commerce 
commissién allowing increases in rail- 
road rates. It is understood here that 
the coal, coke and iron ore commit- 
tee of the Central Freight association, 
of which committee J. C. Venning is 
chairman, has decided tentatively to 
put in effect Sept. 26 an increase of 
50 per cent in the charge of unload- 
ing ore from hold of vessel to rail. 
The present charge is 10 cents a ton, 
and if the increase goes in effect the 
ore shippers will be required to pay 
an additional sum of about $500,000 
for unloading ore, based on the esti- 
mated tonnage to be handled during 
the remainder of the season. This is 
but one of the increases proposed by 
the railroads, others relating to the 
charges of handling ore from rail of 
vessel to car and for storing ore at 
the various ore docks. 

In 1916 the commerce commission 
decided that it had no jurisdiction over 
the rate charged for unloading ore 


P 


from hold to rail of vessel. The rail- 
roads, however, own the unloading 
docks and are in a position to enforce 
an additional charge. The committee 
proposed such action last spring, but 
the ore shippers prevailed on it to 
postpone it until after the rate ques- 
tion was decided, or until next sea- 
son when new ore prices will be fixed. 
The lake rate per ton of ore is $1.10, 
including the unloading charge to rail 
of vessel. A rider attached to con- 
tracts by the lake carriers provided 
that the shipper should pay any addi- 


tion made in the unloading charge. 
The ore shippers, however, did not 
provide for passing on to the con- 


sumer such an increase. 

On learning of the committee’s pro- 
posal the ore shippers immediately 
sought to convince it of the injustice 
of such action, and it may be decided 
to suspend the increase until next 
spring when the shippers will be in a 
position to take it into consideration 
in quoting new prices. The railroads 
claimed they were moved to insist on 
an additional charge because the ste- 
vedores, the companies operating their 
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unloading docks, asked for increased 
compensation. It so happens that 
some of the stevedores are ore ship- 
pers. 

Coincident with this, it is understood 
that the railroads will ask for the 
same increase in revenue for handling 
ore from rail of vessel to car as will 
apply to the line haul to. the furnace. 
The present charge is 6 cents a ton 
and it is contemplated to raise this 
40 per cent. In this case, the fur- 
nace interests would be required to 
pay the addition. 

At the same time the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad has filed with the inter- 
state commerce commission a propo- 
sal to increase the storage charge on 
iron ore from 1 cent to 1% cents per 
ton a month, and this probably will 
be followed by similar action on the 
part of the railroads. Ore left on 
dock amounting to about 7,000,000 
tons, in the present state of shipping, 
would mean an additional revenue of 
about $35,000 for the balance of the 
season, and this is considered a minor 
factor of the readjustments now under 
way. 


—e - 





Detroit Vindicates Open Shop 


Fourth City Attains Its Greatest Growth Under Policy of Freedom in Industrial Employment 
Relations—Building Contractors, After Unsatisfactory Experience with Trade Unions, 
Assert Independence — How the American Plan Is Working Out 


ETROIT whose record of re- 
D markable growth as revealed by 

the census surprised the na- 
tion, was designated at the Montreal 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as “the open shop city.” 
Whether the city’s increase of 100 per 
cent in population in 10 years, with 
1,000,000 people and many great in- 
dustrial establishments to its credit, can 
be attributed entirely to its freedom 
from domination ‘by trade unions, the 
fact remains that in the most open 
of all shop cities in the United States 
the persuasive arguments of the un- 
ions have failed, their theories have 
proved false. 

Previous to the organization in 1902 
of the Employers’ association, Detroit's 
bulwark against radicalism, practically 
every trade was working under a con- 
tract with organized labor, and as 
expressed by one of the organizers of 
that association: “Output was restrict- 
ed, working hours uncertain, the num- 
ber of employes dictated, plant superin- 
tendent and proprietors dominated by 
husiness agents or walking delegates.” 
At present, except for the stove man- 
jufacturing plants, a small group of 
job foundries and a few job pattern 
shops, no metal manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the city has an agreement 
with a union. Detroit has progressed 
from a small town, scarcely large 
enough to be classed as a factor in 
‘the manufacturing world, to a com- 
manding position among the greatest 
of American cities, making a steady 
march under the banner of the open 
shop. 

Two hundred and ninety-six firms 
and companies, most of them engaged 
in manufacturing limes, representing an 
employing strength of 160,000, are in- 
cluded in the Employers’ association. 
Their influence extends béyond their 
own establishments, into practically 
every department of endeavor, so that 
of 384,000 working people, the peak 
of employment in Detroit as detér- 
mined by the board of commerce, the 
trade unions are conceded to have a 
strength of not more than 50,000 mem- 
bers. There are approximately 260,000 
factory workers in the city. 

If the arguments of the trade unions 
held true, the city should typify every- 
think that is objectionable to the 
American conscience; it should prove 
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to be a hot-bed of industrial oppres- 
sion. Instead of this being the case, 
Detroit’s working people are just as 
happy and prosperous as those to be 
found in many cities where trade un- 
ions are dominant. Her working peo- 
ple are proud of their civic slogan: 
“In Detroit life is worth living!” They 
‘receive high wages, find the cost of 
living high, but still manage to ac- 
quire many of the luxuries of life and 
lay by a little for the future. Detroit 
cannot accommodate all the people 
who want to live there; the telephone 
map of Detroit indicates that the city 
will have 2,250,000 people by 1935. 
Capital is not riding “rough shod”. over 
labor when such conditions as there 
obtain. 

In Detroit it is pointed out that just 
as America became the haven of polit- 
ical and religious refugees from 
Europe, so that city has grown’ strong 
by gathering to herself all those seek- 
ing to throw off the yoke ,of oppres- 
sion. Not only did the fact that De- 
troit insisted on the open shop appeal 
to employers who sought to escape 
from trade unions, but also to many 
of those workmen who did not desire 
High wages at- 
preceding 


to join those unions. 
tracted those men, but 
them were the pioneers, the thinkers 
and builders, the captains of industry 
who first of all demanded independence 
in the direction of their enterprises. 
Granted that independence it was but 
natural that they flourished, and that 
they had due regard for the rights of 
others, as they sought to conserve 
their own. As their interests grew 
they had to compete with other cities 
for labor, and standards established by 
trade unions no doubt had some reflex 
effect, but then had no serious diffi- 
culties in meeting such competition; in 
fact, they soon set the pace. Wages 
paid in the open shop city, the city 
to which the American Federation of 
Labor would extend its influence, drew 
thousands of trade union men from 
closed shop towns. And these men 
were glad that the industrial “juger- 
naut” did not tramp them down; they 
were happy that the open shop was not 
“closed” to them. 
* * * 

Pp ETrOITs security, and her pres- 

tige, as the open shop city seems 
assured as pertains to the manufac- 
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turing industries, through the vigilance, 
cohesion and sense of justice of the 
employers. But like other American 
cities, it has had difficulty in solving 
her building problems, made all the 
more serious by its rapid growth in 
population. In the confusion attend- 
ing the housing of many thousands of 
workers, the expansion of industrial 
and mercantile facilities, organizers of 
the Federation of Labor slipped in. 
Strikes occurred more frequently than 
before; contractors with volumes of 
work pressing in upon them were los- 
ing sight of principles and giving way. 

The accompanying table compiled 
from reports of the department of la- 
bor show the number of strikes in 
Detroit in recent years, compared with 
those in other cities. 


1916 1917 1918 191a 
Boston . } . 62 x6 Ou Ye 
Buflaio . ; > oe 28 24 19 
Chicago : pede 73 128 100 121 
Det: oit 5 ; 1 19 i8 37 
Harttord > = 21 8 15 
Kansas City : . 20 iG 20 16 
Milwaukee ' 1 14 1] 25 
New Yok 363 44 484 3060 
Vh'ladelp'via ; 74 80 80 60 
P ittsourch ; Jo ae +7 19 17 


St Lou ‘ 58 453 70 a6 
Toledo : 18 


It will be seen that Detroit compares 
favorably as regards to industrial peace 
with many other cities where closed 
shop conditions prevail, despite the 
fact that it has had a much more rapid 
rate of expansion than those cities. 
During the war spasmodic efforts were 
made to extend union organizations, 
but the outbreaks involved compara- 
workingmen, were short 
lived and did not result in the union- 


tively few 


ization of a single manufacturing plant. 
The building industry, however, did 
not fare so well. 

The demand for buildings was such 
that 14 large contracting firms with 
headquarters elsewhere entered De- 
troit, many of them bringing in union 
labor. They needed men and they 
would hire those who found it expe- 
dient to strike against Detroit con- 
Of the 30,000 to 35,000 men 
engaged in the building trades, one- 
third were found to have union cards. 
This compared with 10 per cent or less 
in other trades. It became evident to 
the contractors that unless they took 
immediate steps to organize more ef- 
fectually the building trades would be 
thoroughly organized. It was a mat- 
ter of serious concern not only for them 


tractors. 
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but for those who had held the fort 
for. years. Some of the contractors had 
closed shop agreements, contrary to 
the principles of the Employers’ as- 
sociation, and therefore had placed 
themselves without the help of that 
association. The contractors, there- 
fore, decided to form a new organiza- 
tidn, including those who did and who 
did not have closed shop agreements, 
all working together for the same end, 
the protection of their interests against 
further encroachment by unions. This 
organization took the form of the As- 
sociated Indusries of Detroit, born in 
January, 1920, and dedicated to the 
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any notable extent; trade unions have 
not been suppressed, but are busy. with 
their organization plans. contrac- 
tors themselves recognize t ct that 
the little strikes and bicke 
skirmishes leading on to the big fray; 
what they have done and what they 
hope to accomplish forms an interest- 
ing chapter in labor story of the day. 
* * * 

S THE condition of the lkbor 

market in general has an influ- 
ence on such a situation as in De- 
troit, it is significant to note that the 
employment barometer of the Employ- 
ers’ association registers a decline of 


are but} ploy 
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the leading local industrial publica- 
tion announced recently that it had 
made a survey of the situation and 
found that 40,000 fewer men are em- 
hamea year ago, and that many 
of th®se Idid off have gone to the 


farms. This same publication esti-. 


mated industrial operations at from 50 
to 80 per cent of normal. The usual 
number of “floaters” in Detroit is said 
to be about 10,000. 

The Ford Motor Co., and Dodge 
Bros., are hiring men, as are a few 
other motor car builders, but one of 
the largest manufacturing interests, a 
producer of higher grade cars, recently 


American plan in employment rela- 
tions, the plan that put the radicals jrom the number employed on. Ap- 


grips, and t 
ceive its s 


tion of De ill face a_ similar 
test, and that may prove to be the coal shortage and accidents to two 
turbines operated by a company sup- 
plying many of the plants with power 
have influenced employment. 
which have gone. forth to the effect 
ment since the organization of the As- that 100,000 to 200,000 workmen are 
idle are pronounced to be absurd, but 


opening wedge. 
vention steps were taken to fill a war 
chest for Detroit by assessing locals 
throughout the country. 


sociated Industries has not changed to 


18,000 men or 


about 


7 per cent curtailed its force 3 per cent. 


The 


president of the company summarized 


to rout in Seattle. ril 1. The association obtains fe- the situation as follows: “Shortage of 

As matters stand at present, the ports each- week from 78 firms materials and transportation conditions 
contractors and trade unions in De- having and employing strength of hamper us slightly. Cancellations in 
troit are slowly #ut surely coming to 200,000 men, some employers who view of the rapidity with which they 









test, for if it fails 
fades are organized 
mployers’ Associa- 


At the Montreal con- 


The align- 


ican plan is to re- are not members 
submitting reports. 
puted the general 
tion as related to the city’s industrial 
establishments. The switchmen’s strike, 


of the association 
From this is com- 
employment situa- 
districts. 


Reports 


built between 700 and 800 homes, 


are taken up are practically negligible. 
Present conditions are good, despite 
difficulties of financing sales in some 
The general indications for 
the future denote good improvement.” 

Meanwhile, building contractors say 
that twice as much building could be 
done were it not for the uncertainties 
in regard to labor. The Detroit House 
Financing Corp., formed through the 
efforts of the board of commerce, 


has 
and 











Enduring Principles Now 


RINCIPLES adopted by the Employers’ Association 

of Detroit in 1902, rigid adherence to which has 
proved an effective barrier against the invasion of De- 
troit’s manufacturing industries by radicals, do not differ 
essentially from the principles now recognised as “the 
American plan of employment,” as shown by the follow- 
ing comparison. The American plan, also known as the 
Seattle plan, was adopted in January, 1920, by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Detroit, the membership of which 
is composed of building contractors whose industry was 
becoming unionized. Here are the principles of the 
Employers’ association which have made Detroit one of 
the leading industrial cities of the country: 


No discrimination shall be made against any man be- 
cause Of his membership in any society or organization. 

Subject to any rights under contracts existing between 
them, it is the privilege of both the employer and the 
employe to terminate their relations whenever either sees 
fit to do so. 

Since the employer is responsible for the work turned 
out by his workmen, he must have full discretion to 
designate the men he considers competent to perform 
the work and to determine the methods under which 
that work shall be performed, the question of the com- 
petency of the men, and the number of foremen, appren- 
tices, helpers, handymen, etc., to be employed will be 
determined solely by the employer. , 

In the operation of any system of hours or wages now 
in force or to be extended or established in the future, 
thigi. association will. not, coumtenamee any conditions 
which are not justyor whieh wilh, not allow a warkman 
to earn a proportionate to his productive capacity. 

Employes willbe paid by the hourly rate by premium 


Recognized as American 


system, piece work, contract, or otherwise, as the em- 
ployer may elect. No limitation by fellow employes, or 
any organisation, of the quantity or value of work an 
employe may accomplish in a given tive will be per- 
mitted or tolerated. Foremen shall be the agents of the 
employer. 

Following are the American plan principles adopted 
by the Associated Industries. 

The Associated Industries of Detroit whose names are 
hereto appended, declare that in all building or other 
construction work in which in the future they shall be 
interested, whether as contractors or owners, in Detroit 
or Wayne county, it is their purpose to adopt and sup- 
port the American plan of employment only. 

By use of the term “American plan” of employment, 
we mean that all men shall have equal rights to work on 
any and all projects without regard to affiliation or non- 
affiliation with organised labor. We consider it the 
fundamental constitutional right of every employe to sell 
his services where he may, without fear or hindrance. 

A due regard will be held for all contracts for labor, 
commonly known as trade agreements, to which any em- 
ployer or group of employers has previously subscribed. 

In no case shall the Associated Industries of Detroit 
recognize or support any so-called trade agreement that 
in any way attempts to destroy or defeat the American 
plan of employment. 

Where any tradesmengaverking under a. so-called trade 
agreement shall interfere with or intimidate by sympa- 
thetic ‘strike or otherwise, workimen in other trades, or 
shall hinder .them im, the..cxeaoution of their. work, such 
tradesmen shall, be considered as.actimg,in contravention 
of the American plan of employment, and the, parties 
signing this declaration,will dend every support and as- 
sistance withimetheir power to emplayers affected by such 
breach of agreement. 
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is seeking to float an additional bond 
issue Of $600,000 to continue. A sur- 
vey by the board disclosed that work- 
ing men are paying from $70 to $100 
a month rental for houses, and that a 
number of workmen unable to find 
quarters have left the city. Industrial 
building is proceeding on a large scale 
as regards to the sums involved, but 
slowly. The new building being erect- 
ed by the General Motors Co., which 
originally was estimated to cost $10,- 
000,000, will require $17,000,000, if not 
more, to complete. Contractors say 
this is typical of the situation pertain- 
ing to industrial building. They are 
confronted on one side by the ten- 
dency to restrict credit, and on the 
other by the insistences of labor, and 
of the two they find the latter the 
most disturbing. 
. * * 


T WAS to meet a situation of this 

kind that the Associated Industries 
was Organized to speed up work by 
impressing on the public its share 
of the responsibility, and the desira- 
bility of the buying public to demand 
freedom in employment relations. As 
will be seen by a reading of the ac- 
companying principles of both the Em- 
ployers’ association and the Associat- 
ed Industries they did not differ essen- 
tially. The Employers’ association has 
endorsed the Associated Industries’ 
principles; the new association is con- 
sidered to offer the contractors a 
means for working out their own sal- 
vation. Maligned for nearly two dec- 
ades by political quacks and class agi- 
tators, the Employers’ association al- 
ways has stood firm on a platform 
which in this day is recognized as “the 
American plan,” actually the plan 
which has made Detroit the great city 
which it is. Evidently from the or- 
ganization of the Associated Indus- 
tries more employers are coming to 
see the light as this group of em- 
ployers saw it 20 years ago. 

The writer had an interview with 
J. E. Sweeney, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who has given a great deal 
of thought to employment matters, 
and asked him to analyze the Amer- 
ican plan, how his association is pro- 
gressing with it, how it may be adopt- 
ed in other cities, and what are its 
advantages over a straight out-and-out 
open-shop policy. 

“There were three association groups 
in Detroit, a general contractors group, 
a master masons’ group and another 
group known as the Allied Builders,” 
he said. “All were working independ- 
ently of one another, and the need was 
seen for an organization to represent 
not one trade but an industry. This 
need found expression in the formation 
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Open Shop in Building 
Gives Detroit Lead 


ETROIT, “the open shop city,” 
has had $70,382,663 more build- 
ing construction since 1914 than its 
rival, Cleveland. Since that year 
5424 more building permits have 
been issued in Detroit than in Cleve- 


land. The building trades in De- 
troit have not been dominated by 
trade unions; in Cleveland they 
have. ‘The following shows the 


value of buildings as stated in build- 
ing permits, the number of permits 
and the wages paid today in the re- 
spective cities. The wages given 
for Detroit are those paid by con- 
tractors maintaining the open shop; 
those bound by union agreements 
paying substantially the Cleveland 
scale. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND 
$ 23,207,295 
$2,235,550 
51,068 319 8.108.255 
29,655,800 20,483,750 
18,226,332 16 
82,995,071 $7,707,975 
54,538,990 


Jamun oo4 $306,938,948 $256.556,285 
7.844 
8.968 


12 

14 
oS tee sevcesacesios 16,480 14,02 
11.9 

s 

> 


hp ee . 12,109 
bcidtece du Udde Su'od 7.011 
ere ~~ em 12, 
Meescacvosee Gee 6,9 
Total permits ........ 86,416 
Carpenter: l 
Cement finishes .......... 1.10 1.25 
DE, deakeqeabeeieedes 65 &7 
Elevator constructors 
Electricians :§ 
Hoisting engineers ........ 1 
Painters "a 1 
Plumbers 
Sheet metal worke's. 
Steam fitters 
Tile setters 











of the Associated Building Employers’ 
of Detroit, the parent organization of 
the Associated Industries. 

“The Employers’ association serves 
the industries in general such as the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail mer- 
chants, etc. The employe personnel of 
the average manufacturer is fairly nor- 
mal, whereas the contractor may have 
500 employes one week and 50 the 
next. Hence the need for a separate 
association. 

“The fact that we had two schools 
of thought to deal with reminded us 
of the necessity of adopting an equit- 
able procedure, just and fair to all 
parties. We consider labor a part of 
ourselves, a part of the building in- 
dustrial unit. We recognize the hu- 
man element in the determination of 
labor policies. We redognize the fact 
that this element of human interest 
has been neglected in the past. The 
criticisms, charges and counter-charges, 
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investigations and postmortems over 
past conditions have resulted in little 
good, either for employer or employe. 
We have, therefore, turned from ‘the 
past, and look to the future. We 
want to construct and maintain a 
sensible, equitable procedure in ac- 
which all the parties 
to the labor question in the building 
field will be treated fairly. We recog- 
nize collective bargaining so long as 
with the rights 
nutshell, is the 
plan of 


cordance with 


interfere 
that, in a 
the American 


it does not 
of others; 
principle of 
employment. 


“What 


the 


we simple justice; 


to work 


want is 
freedom of every man 


where he pleases, the freedom of the 


employer to hire whom he pleases, 
and a just compensation graduated 
according to worth and _ willingness, 


and not based on fraternal affiliation 
any more than on racial, religious or 
political attributes. 

“The fact that union men have 
excluded nonunion men from employ- 
ment on the same project has resulted 
from the indifference of the public as 
to the objectives of the contractor em- 
and as to fair and equitable 
procedure. Public opinion will prevail 
when the people understand that there 
procedure that will result 
injury to the union man any 
more than to the nonunion man, 

“We propose to the public that the 
American plan, being fair to both or- 
ganized and unorganized labor, be 
established as the basis on which con- 
tracts will be awarded for the erection of 
buildings. We want to do away with 
the awarding of contracts on a class 
basis; we do not believe in excluding 
any class of labor. We want the pub- 
lic to understand that we are not en- 
gaged in any controversies and that 
we are pledged not to reduce wages 
Wages have 
most trades in the 
Detroit, volun- 
tarily. These wages, generally speak- 
ing, are the same as in practically all 
other metropolitan centers, except 
Cleveland and Chicago. There is no 
wage in this city exceeding $1.25 an 
except for derrickmen. The 
Detroit. are higher in some 
than in the closed shop com- 
munities of Boston and New York. 
We do not consider the Chicago wage 
scale an equitable scale for the reason 
that the painter and the bricklayer re- 
ceive the same whereas the 
bricklayer has much lost time 
than the painter.” 

“Do any associations of contractors 
in Detroit have blanket agreements 
with trade unions?” 

“The associations in this city which 
have signed agreements with the un- 


ployer 


is such a 
in no 


by any arbitrary means. 
been advanced in 


building industry in 


hour, 
wages in 
cases 


wage, 
more 
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ions are the Electrical Contractors’ 
association and the Contracting Plas- 
terers’ association. They established 
rates in excess of what we thought 
was fair and then tendered their resig- 
nations from our organizations, which 
we accepted. They agreed to the 
demands of the unions in each case.” 


“Who decided that the action of the 
electricians and plasterers was unfair?” 


“In the case of the electricians, they 
tendered their resignations and then 
established a rate in excess of the rate 
approved by us. All rates are ap- 
proved by the board of governors of 
the Associated Building Employers of 
Detroit, in accordance with its by-laws.” 

The associations of contractors now 
pledged to these by-laws are the Gen- 
eral Builders’ association, Asbestos 
Employers’ association, Carpenter Con- 
tractors’ association, Detroit Associa- 
tion of Sanitary and Heating Contrac- 
tors, Detroit Lumber Dealers’ asso- 
ciation, Detroit Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ association, Mason Contractors’ 
association, Master Painters and Dec- 
orators’ association, Lighting Fixture 
association and Detroit Cut Stone Con- 
tractors’ association. All of these as- 
sociations together with the parent are 
combined in the Associated Industries 
and have obtained the endorsement to 
the principles of the American plan 
of employment of the following or- 
ganizations: Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, Detroit Coal Exchange, De- 
troit Engineering society, Detroit 
Transportation association, Employers’ 
association, Exchange club, Kiwanis 
club, Michigan chapter—American In- 
stitute of Architects, Michigan Society 
of Architects, Milwaukee Junction 
Manufacturers’ association of Detroit, 
Retail Merchants’ association, Rotary 
club, Canopus club, Iron club, Tile 


Dealers’ Credit association, Vortex 
club and Detroit Fire Door Co. 
The significance of this is that the 


majority of the Detroit building con- 
tractors have organized a defensive 
association and then have taken meas- 
ures to procure the active support of 
all the influential bodies of business 
men. They have extended their ef- 
forts still further by appealing to the 
public with full-page advertisements 
in the newspapers. Only two seces- 
sions have been made from the ranks 
of the association. In Cleveland, as 
pointed out in last week’s issue of THe 
Iron Trape Review, practically all of 
the contractors are organized, but are 
tied up by an agreement with the 
trade unions. Referring to some of 
the features of the Cleveland agree- 
ment, Mr. Sweeney said: 

“In that agreement I find this 
clause: ‘No person shall have the 
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right to interfere with workmen dur- 
ing working hours, except the official 
business agents of the respective un- 
ions who may consult with the steward 
on any job.’ If no other person, why 
the business agents? From what di- 
vine source or authority of state 
comes the right of a business agent 
of a union to consult with men em- 
ployed upon property not owned by 
the union, but distinctly the possession, 
with all its risks and responsibilities, 
of a person in no way connected 
with the union? By the same token, I 
assume the employer has the privilege 
of entering the meetings of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, or the various lo- 
cals at any time he sees fit, and con- 
sulting with the officers of or members 
regarding the way they conduct their 
meetings. In the rooms occupied by 
the trade unions are usually chairs, 
tables, lighting fixtures and maybe a 
picture or two, representing an invest- 
ment of perhaps several thousand dol- 
lars. Into this realm of property rights 
no employer shall enter without cre- 
dentials. But, on the other hand, the 
union has a perfect right to trespass 
upon the property representing mil- 
lions of dollars, and by a word precip- 
itate confusion.” 

Your association, in a sense, is a com- 
promise between the open and closed 
shop?” Mr. Sweeney was asked. 

“We do not like that term; it is 
vague,” he replied. “We have estab- 
lished what we think is the proper 
procedure in the building industry and 
which may be applied to other business 
industries. When the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which you proceed are 
wrong, have not in them equity and 
justice to all parties, and when there 
is an element ostensibly represented 
but actually neglected in any industry, 
the result of the arbitrary agreement 
is the condoning of a bad situation. 

Mr. Sweeney was asked what meas- 
ure of responsibility contractors con- 
sidered as devolving on them to pro- 
tect the financial interests of the buy- 
ing public. 

“A contractor,” he said, “is a trustee 
for the conversion of funds into sound 
tangible values and differs from the 
banker who invests funds in intang- 
ible values. The bank or trust com- 
pany is restricted by laws, whereas 
the contractor so far is restricted by 
no law. They are, however, both 
trustees for the conversion of funds 
and owe a referendum to principle. 
It is for this reason that legislation is 
needed to control the conversion of 
funds into tangible values, known as 
buildings, that the public’s interests 
may be protected, and the contrac- 
tors’ as well. 

“Our plan involves the active par- 


’ 
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ticipation in these questions involving 
relations with labor by the owner. 
In the first place, no building is need- 
ed so urgently by any individual that 
in the securing of that building within 
a limited time public welfare should 
be disregarded. The. judgment of 
the entire group of owners of a 
city will determine whether the 
claims of a contending union are 
just. If they are just, they should 
be granted. If unjust, no union can 
prevail against the united opinion 
of the business interests of a metro- 
politan community. The American 
pian of employment transfers to the 
shoulders of the owners a_ large 
measure of the responsibility for the 
handling of the labor question.” 

“In an American city where trade 
unions were found to predominate what 
hope would there be for those who 
wished to adopt the: American plan?” 

“The hope would rest on publicity, 
and it would be a comparatively easy 
question to solve by this means. In 
Chicago, at present the stronghold 
of unionism and where the public has 
been in sympathy with such unions, 
there is a decided drift on the part 
of the public away from their sym- 
pathies of the past. Not only in Chi- 
cago is this true, but generally 
throughtout the country.” 

“If a trade union came to the asso- 
ciation with the complaint that a 
wage was unfair and asked the asso- 
ciation to agree to arbitrate with 
representatives of the general public 
on the board of abritration would the 
association consent to that?” 

“Certainly. In the case of the 
plasterers they did arbitrate their 
grievance, leaving it to Judge Jeffries, 
candidate for governor on the Farmer- 
Labor party, and Judge Wilkins to 
decide. These men granted all the 
demands requested. This was a farce. 
Plasterers’ laborers demanded $1 an 
hour. They were offered 90 cents 
and they struck. The union was dis- 
regarded and the closed shop plaster- 
ing contractors filled their positions 
with nonunion men.” 

“Could this association be referred 
to properly as a class association, in 
the sense that it is composed chiefly 
of employers deciding for themselves 
what is fair?” 

“No. The association is composed 
of a group of men who direct and 
not dominate the affairs of industry. 
The laws of our states provide for 
the incorporation of institutions into 
whose hands are entrusted the direc- 
tion of business affairs, that we may 
go along in orderly fashion. The right 
of the man held responsible for the 
welfare of the country must be recog- 
nized to direct the affairs of his 
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Labor Unsettles British Market 


Many Strikes and Lockouts Threatened, While Coal Miners Vote on Question of 
Going Out—Unions Insist Firemen Join Them—Advance of £1 Likely in Price of 
Pig Iron— Hematite Exported at $53.70—Steel Firmer—Semifinished Steadier 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8S. W. 1 


ONDON, Aug. 23.—Business in 
| 2 Great Britain igs waiting for the 
labor situation to clear. This 
factor surmounts all others in impor- 
tance in the industrial situation and 
future operation and market conditions 
largely will turn upon the autumn. 
The danger of a coal strike is more 
threatening, and widespread strikes and 
lockouts are imminent in various lines. 
The engineering and shipbuilding la- 


Miners Demand Lower Prices, 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street. 
IRMINGHAM, Eng., Aug. 13.— 
British trade is threatened with 


a renewal of labor troubles 


upon a_ scale which would place 
the manufacturing interests of the 
country in jeopardy. The miners de- 


cided yesterday to take a strike bal- 
lot on the dual demand of a reduction 
of 14 shillings 2 pence ($2.61) per ton 
m the price of household coal and 2 
shillings (36 cents) a day advance for 
adult workers. The ballot will be re- 
turnable on Aug. 30, after which an- 
other conference will be called to hear 
the result. 

It is intended in the event of a strike 
whole position before the 


to lay the 
workmen with a 


triple alliance of 
view to the co-operation of the rail- 
waymen and transport workers. The 
miners propose to bring about a com- 
plete stoppage of trade of the country, 
ii the government does not accede to 
ther demand. Their contention is 
that the profit made on coal to the 
extent of £65,000,000 a year, instead 
of being taken over by the government, 
should go to reducing the price of coal 
to the private consumer and increa 
ing the wages of the miners. Their 
demand has been submitted to the 
government and refused on the ground 
that the profit, which is solely on ex- 
port trade is used properly in paying 
the government for the costs of ad- 
ministration and coal control. 
There are other grounds 
easiness as to the labor 


for un- 
situation. 


Tron Trade Review Staff Cable 





Sterling—$3.58 








bor organizations, through the elec- 


tricians’ union, are going so far as 
to insert that foremen shall join the 
union. 

Iron and steel‘ producers have not 


given a clear indication of the effect 
on prices of the increase in railway 
freight rates, but an advance of £1 
($3.58) in the price of pig iron is 
likely. The scarcity of pig iron con- 
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Among the railwaymen, mutterings oi 
dissatisfaction still are heard. In _ the 
engineering industries the recent refusal 
by the industrial court of a _ further 
increase has been received with great 
dissatisfaction and notice has _ been 
given to terminate the agreement un- 
der which the periodical revisions of 
wages have been made. 

High prices, due to high wages and 
diminished man, are 
assigned in all trades as the cause oi 
retardation of the expansion of trade. 
In the iron trade there appears to be 
no prospect of any reduction in present 


An upward movement is much 


production per 


prices. 
more probable. 


The demand for pig iron is equally 
strong in the North and the full maxi- 
being paid even for 


mum price is 


forge iron. The new railway rates in 
, 


the Middlesborough district, as_ else- 


where, are expected to result in a 


general increase of pig iron prices. 
For the moment, however, prices are 
unchanged, No. 1 being £11 10s 
(342.09) and forge qualities £10 17s 
6d ($39.81) per ton, with the usual 5 
shillings (92 cents) export premium. 
There are varying opinions about 
the position and prospects of the steel 
trade. Many believe that here 
have touched bottom and that gradual 
firmness and possible ad- 


looked for. 


prices 


increasing 
vances may be 
the steel firms 


Some of 


have large accumu!a 
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tinues; in the Cleveland district the 
national holidays are causing a slight 
casing in the situation. Consumers of 
iron, however, still are urgently seek- 
ing deliveries from the furnaces. Some 
east coast hematite has been sold for 
export at £15 ($53.70). Steel prices 
on the whole are firmer, while the 
decline in semifinished material which 
has been under way for some weeks 
has been arrested. Tin plate is steadier, 
con- 


but sheets continue to manifest 


siderable 


Higher Wages 


Vv" ¢ ikne ss 


tions of stocks, and in view of the 


present financial stringency this may 


be considered as tending to weaken 
the market. It is stated that certain 
mills are soliciting orders for work 
to occupy them next year. Standard 


quotations appear to be subject of 


much individual variation There has 
been an advance of £1 ($3.66) in 
ship and _ bridge plates. Users ol 


plates and sections report a consider- 
able variation in quotations, ship plates 
for instance, ranging from £24 ($87.84) 
to £28 ($102.48), and beams from 
£28 ($102.48) to £ 30 ($109.80). 
Makers in a position to give a definite 
have been able 
($109.80) 
Galvanized sheets continue 
dropped to £49 
favor- 


promise as to delivery 


to obtain as much as £30 
for plates 
to weaken, having 
($179.34), 


able conditions as to 


buyers giving 


quantities. and 


while 


specifications can purchase for as low 
as £48 ($175.68). Black sheets are 
now selling in the Midlands at £41 
($150.06) and from £32 
($117.12) to £34 ($124.44). 
Business in the Welsh iron and steel 


sk« Ip at 


trades remains dull, new orders com- 


ing along slowly. Corrugated sheets 
are guoted in Wales at slightly higher 
prices than in the Midlands. Tin 


plate bars are £23 ($84.18). 


Continued Expansion In 
British Foreign Trade 
Aug. 12.— The 
returns for 


Eng., 
Trade 
the value of the 


Birmingham, 
Board of 
show that 


British 
July 
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Bis 
Current Iron and. Steel Prices of Europe a 
st 
ee V 
British Market SEMIFINISHED STEEL ; of 
Se ey ere, 973 to 979 77.84 to 78.32 
Corrected to Date by Cable DEE Sincswe ce Sacveccdhebevectatekesa 973 to 979 77.84 to 78.32 d 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works Gees BE tcc cc cc cv ccbbeceseneceses 1223 t0 1259 97.84 to 100.72 7 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL FINISHED STEEL S 
esd t > . i 
Biliets, soft steel... .......ecceeees 2310 0 84.18 er 3 ~ ee $ - 
Sheet bare 1 oath tcn Gea eine bn @ — 2 82.34 Merchant bars a 145, 11.60 
FINISHED STEEL alkene ciel a. cdanpay: 145 11.60 ° 
Steel bars, England, 54 to 3 inch.... 32 0 O 114.56 Normal beams and profiles................ 140 11.20 T 
Ship plates, England ........ vbbente 25 10 O 90.79 *Plates bridge and tank, 5 millimeters and 
Ship plates, Scotland ............ : 27 0 0 96.66 DMD ond0ccacheds ete! as: aaa 184% 14.76 c 
we . sabe screneess < 24 0 O 85.92 *Sheets, black, 3  millimeters.......... 192 to 199 15.36 to 15.92 } 
Beams, Scotland ......... Files wikned 23 0 O 100.24 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 te 60 millimeters 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.............. 10 0 0 143.20 MGR Vesys cochescedhanaetesehtecels 260 20.80 h 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage........... 9 O O 175.42 pe 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and over....... 25 0 O 89.00 Pig iron prices are f.0.b. furnace; semifinished steel prices f.0.b. works; f 
Tin plate, mm tn ak. 218 6 "868 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
FF oar sd ostebes ' " 85 0 0 124.80 Iron and: Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedule ‘ 
MLS cA06 (eeGs «6adkitieidsd cad 360 0 128.88 of the Comptoir des Toles. ) 
PIG IRON* B 1 ‘ M k 1 
West Coast Hematite ......cccccecs 1415 0 52.81 
Hematite, East Coast’ Mixed Numbers. . 13 0 0 46.54 e gian ar et 
Middlesborough Basic .........ce.-:. oe 2 40.72 . 
Middiesborough No. 3....ccccccceces 10 17 6 38.93 Prices Last Reported . 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Lelcester, Not ( 
Dn. scnctibasnettedibs anetecs 1317 6 49.67 PIG IRON 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire...... 12 5 0 42.96 France per metric ton 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire.......... is 0 98@ 46.54 : (2205 Ibs.) $ t 
No. 3 Seotch Foundry ..... “7 oan 13 ) 0 48.33 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium...... 650 49.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent......... 37 0 0 32.46 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Luxemburg. ... 780 59.28 
peace 9. il Basic, open-hearth, Belgian ...........+. 625 47.50 
*Pig iron quotations ae f.o.b. funace for delivery in the United Basic-bessemer, Belgian =... 4 se eee eees 575 3.70 
Kingdom Export prices generally are subject to fiee negotiation. SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
COKE DN scendeceeadinhs paeeeksetarasieed 850 64.60 
CUED pcncas ron ta dvdchet 3 8 8 11.77 ET E560 6b v cee cde tebe babes Se tabcee 75 66.50 
De Ge anew cecens se heehe 45 0 15.22 i i tas ¢vGusekesecsecededbane avs 900 68.40 
SR OS er eee te 1400 106.40 
French Market AY "/ casa wlicbetiteddaeeets ‘ 1150 87.40 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Last Reported Frances per 100 kilos 
PIG IRON _ (220 lbs.) $ 
Franes per metric ton Sn: ED wccnddbeswessreswedeesecs 110 8.36 
(2203 Ibs.) é No nial beams Ce es ditdk bdadhkomes 110 8.36 
ii Wii Sen re 855 to 915 68.40 to 73.20 Plates, 4 millimeters and thicker seetecese 145 1 02 
Found y, Longvy, 3 per cent Si., sand-cast 600 48.00 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters... ......000+. 160 12.16 
Foundry, Longwy. 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 650 52.00 a black, 3 silllimoters......cccecess 160 12.16 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 597 47.76 Plain WHO «2. seeeeeeececreeccseeseeees — 39.20 
. - 9 - ce or “as i3 50.40 ~ , 
Foundry, Longwy, ? per cent “COKE —_ “6 *Sold on same basis as semifinished material. 
aes . {Plus 50 franes for export. 
French furnace ....ecscccecreccceeeeeees 245 19.60 All prices f.o.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German, Belgium and British furnace...... 270 21.60 delivered prices are quoted. 











month’s imports was £163,342,351, July were returned at £17,848,479, an and in the seven months 16,528,529 
which is £10,276,591 or 6.77 per cent increase of £6,091,365; and for the tons, against 21,990,610 tons. The ex- 
higher than the total for the same seven months the amount was £153,- ports of the iron and steel trades in 


period last year. Exports of British 739,527, an increase of £86,548,118. tons for July 1920 and 1919 were as 
products for the month totaled £137,- The quantity of iron and steel and follows: 
451,904 an increase of £72,136,213, or tanufactures thereof exported in July 1919 1920 
110.44 per cent. was 368,481 tons, compared with 190,- Pi bom ..... ee ceeeeeceueees 23,360 63,964 
ors 2 . Iron bars, angles, ete.......... 1,915 6,756 
For the seven months, January to 540 tons in July, 1919, while the value steel bars. etc................. 22,643 43,818 
Ban <<? eed . ¢ mas £1- . C7 KU : c Se a EEN occ cevndes ste 4,097 6,774 
July, the value of imports ny Le was £ 14,657,639, against £5,810,765. Plates (not under <-inch)...... 15.621 22'787 
196,322,966, an increase of £326,676,091, For the seven months the quantity Pilates and black sheets.......... 12,827 12,607 
ax tc . vom . sf ia aaa 3,276 2,225 
> om — : r an 268 < > ‘ 
or 37,56 per cent. Exports of British was 2,021,169 tons, against 1,199,942  Gaivanized sheeis ............ 14.395 51,214 
products for the seven months totaled tons, and the value £72,365,124, against — ——d and sheets........ 34,431 32,616 
ae. pat . . nee OG - ee 100 49 owe ° Pe. GE "“SGcacchusebweses 7,070 12,638 
£774,918,788 an increase of £374,846,- £33,188,473. The quantity of coal ex- wir’... 2 158 8.308 
965, or 93.67 per cent Exports of ported last month was 2,096,996 tons, Wite products ...........0+.++s 2,732 5.569 
Cast fron products........-..... 1,808 2,607 


foreign and colonial merchandise for against 3,427,556 tons in July, 1919, ther manufactures of iron and steel 7,903 9,353 


Ban on Exports, but Deliveries Increase 


European Staff Correspondence 








IDDLESBOROUGH, Aug. 5.— seems paradoxical in view of the reso- 
British iron and steel export Sterling —$3.62 lution of the producers to decline 
trade presents some unusual foreign business until the wants of 








icatures. While there is a ban on shows an increase compared with the home consumers are met fully. for- 
experts and pig iron manufacturers preceding month. During July 25,312 eign buyers are desirious of placing 
will not entertain any foreign business tons of pig iron were shipped to over- new orders but are failing to do so, 
at present thé quantity of material ex- sea customers this being fully 2000 for the restriction placed by ironmast- 
ported during July from this district tuns more than the June total. This ers on exports is being enforced. 
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Though exports in July continued 
on an ascending scale this was due 
entirely to commitments before the re- 
strictive clause became operative. 
When these contracts are filled the 
effect on export tonnage will be evi- 
dent. Many vessels entering North- 
east coast ports find great difficulty 
in securing either iron or coal for out- 
ward cargoes. Vessels sail away with 
only a small quantity of iron from the 
Tees while in the Tyne, owing to the 
embargo on coal exports, a large num- 
ber of ships are idle. Coal exporters 
have found the coal controller irres- 
ponsive to their appeals that larger 
quantities be allowed for export. 
Meanwhile there is little export busi- 
to meet current requirements. 
East Coast hematite is an exception, 
some export business having been 
done at £13 ($52.30). 

Tonnage exported from this district 
tc meet the demands of colonial and 
foreign buyers included 37,347 tons 
of finished steel as compared with 
16,719 tons in June. India was the 
largest buyer, a total of 16,393 tons 
being exported to that country, of 
which 13,860 tons were manufactured 
steel. Indian business thus shows an 
expansive turn compared with June 
during which month 4349 tons were 
exported. Belgium retains her position 
as a consistent buyer taking slightly 


ness 
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British Export Freigh ts 
Shillings and pence. 
gross 
Middlesborough to Pig tron Steel 
CEE wh db ccccedecee 25 30 
BED“. cond>denceecces 100 
Copenhagen ..... eee 40 45 
eS Sera 30 35 
“Et  sedsheatuewtece 160 160 
DER -denaneseesecesee 30 35 
De "day Go Ge bse ee cbbece 50 50 
DE icpeusipccsotnese 30 35 
A dtneeneseneed 37/6 
D- sisceeseceeses 30 35 
DEE: ccahadouncodeses 25 30 
DD Sseceneonecus 22/6 27/6 
” “cPeceeivs be cceca 30 35 
Re 70 70 
CEE senscbeccesoocs 160 160 
Tn destecessnpe ces 65 62/6 
*China (Hong Kong) 65 65 
EE §Sonecdcessoose 65 67/6 
*New Zealand ......... 58/9 58/9 
“EEE. . wondeecesedoncs 65 65 
RES ccncoceeteaces 60 60 
“EE  wesecsacoeneeus 65 77/6 
* All conference terms pluss 10 to 25 
per cent. 











bigger quantities in July than the previ- 


ous months. Over 9500 tons of pig 
iron was exported to Belgium. Portu- 
gese East Africa took 5890 tons and 
Egypt 4576 tons mostly steel respec- 
tively. Italy received 5650 tons. 

A noticeable feature of the over- 
seas trade is the growth of the ex- 
ported tonnage of finished steel. In 


July this trade included 37 countries, 
while in June the number of countries 


receiving British steel was 22. Mar- 
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kets which have been closed for some 
time being re-entered by British 
manufacturers. A little con- 
tinucs to be done with Germany. Ar- 
gentina is among the list of buyers, 
taking 2434 tons of steel and 230 tons 
of pig 

The 
manufactured 
ported 


are 
business 


iron. 


total of 89,909 tons of pig iron 
and steel 
the largest 
quantity shipped for any month during 
the the 


monthly 


and iron ex- 


during July is 
three 
the 
totals of iron and steel exported are: 
January, 59,007; February, 56,397 : 
March, 68,950; April, 89,785; May, 
54,162; June, 79,178; July, 89,909. 


past years. During 


present year combined 


Altogether 41 foreign and colonial 
countrics were buyers in the British 
market during July. \ shipment of 


775 ’ : : 
2290 tons of pig iron was made to the 


United States. 

There has been less activity in the 
foreign ore market. The tonnage im- 
ported into Middlesbrough during the 
month of July reached 148,721 tons. 
In June 207,497 tons were re- 
ceived. Users have been _hold- 
ing off the market. The freight from 
Bilbao to Middlesbrough is 21 shillings 
($3.80) and Rubio ore of 50 per cent 
quality is quoted 53 shillings ($9.59) 
to 55 shillings 6 pence ($9.68), River 


Tees. 


France Piling Pig lron; Offers Exports 


ARIS, Aug. 9—There is no 
P change in market prices of iron 
and steel products, bearing the 
possibility of picking up small lots 
sometimes above and sometimes below 
quotations. One lot of replaned sheets 
from salvage stock was offered this 
week at considerably under the ruling 
price of 184.30 francs ($14.76) per 100 
kilos (220 pounds). Similar offers are 
made of construction material coming 
from the war salvage stocks, but most 
of these are nonstandardized lots 
which serve only as substitutes. The 
effect of such trading on the general 
market is negligible, but it contributes 
to the general uncertainty of the situ- 
ation and prevents making definite 
estimates for delivered material, owing 
to the fluctuation in prices of this 
salvaged material. 

The rise in dollar and sterling ex- 
change in the last ten days has com- 
plicated the placing of orders abroad 
and prices may soar to a point which 
will again bring about temporary 
stagnation. 


In the Moselle district there is in- 
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the 


coal 


due to more 


German 


activity 

arrival of 
conformity with the Spa agree- 
The Lorraine district formerly 
received its combustibles the 
distribution office at Strassburg but 
since. the Spa conference the National 


creased 
prompt 
coke in 
ment. 


and 


through 


Combustibles bureau has taken charge 
of its repartition with a notable im 
provement as a result of this centrali- 
zation. In many cases, however, the 
old frontier plants may have had less 
fuel delivered, but shipments have been 
more uniform. Geriman now 
available at the controlled price of 210 


coal is 


francs ($16.80) a metric ton, which 
is a considerable improvement over 
the former price. 

Fourteen blast.furnaces were oper- 


ating in the Longway basin on Aug. 1, 


an increase from three which were in 
operation a year ago. The arrival of 
more ample coke has made possible 


the firing of six during the past month. 
The Aciéries de Longwy and _ the 


Usines de Senelle are in condition now 
to operate their rolling mills, and pro- 
pig 

this 


duction of iron, steel and rolled 


products in important district is 


far in advance of what it has been 
at any time since the armistice. 
All requirements for pig iron are 


being supplied, and at least 20,000 ton> 
of pig iron is stocked in Meurthe et 
Mosclle found- 
This apparently is the first time 
the that 
been an excess stock on hand awaiting 
takers. 


Rolled 


awaiting orders from 


ries. 


since before war there has 


products are to be found 


iu smail lots in the north of France, 
and there has been an infiltration of 
Belgian rolled steel offered at the same 
prices as the French material, that is 
for 9-millimeter plates, 160 frances 
($12.20) per 100 kilos; profiles, 130 
francs ($10.40) and merchant bars, 
145 francs ($11.60). The Belgian pro- 
ducer selling on the basis of French 


exchange has 6 per cent of the sales 
price to his credit. This is one of the 
anomalics of the French market in 
all lines today, and accounts for vari- 
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ations in prices which otherwise 


hard to explain. 


The Meurthe et Moselle Export Pig 


are 
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Iron consortium 


it may be said that France has at last 





announces that it is 
now ready to accept export orders so 
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got into production, where the month- 
ly output is attaining satisfactory pro- 
portions. 


Belgium Buying Freight Cars in Germany 


RUSSELS, Aug. 9.—Domestic 

demands for iron and steel are 

not great but there has been 
a steady fall in prices of raw mate- 
rial and semifinished products, hence 
it may be assumed that buyers are 
holding for a further drop. Export 
business has increased, and export 
prices in general have been 50 francs 
($3.80) a ton over those for rolled 
products sold in the country. The 
feebleness of the home market is con- 
sidered a healthy sign. Quoted prices 
may be considered as nominal with 
variations for business placed for fu- 
ture deliveries running as high as 150 
francs ($10.40) a ton, notably for 
plates and sheets. 

Monthly pig iron production is now 
estimated at 44.4 per cent of what it 
was in 1913; finished iron, 68.4 per 
cent; semifinished steel, 48.2 per cent; 
finished steel, 52.5 cent. Steel 
plants are awaiting business which is 
barely hidden below the surface, but 
it is within reason to assume that it 
will take further price adjustments to 
bring it forth. Production today as 
compared with before the war indi- 
cates that the industry is in such a 
state that it can be speeded up readily 
at any time. Particularly is this so 
because the coke and coal problem has 
been solved. 

The Belgian government has placed 
orders for 3000 freight cars in Ger- 
many due to the favorable exchange 
situation, and lower production costs 
there. The action has been criticized, 
and as another similar lot is on the eve 
of being placed, either in Belgium or 
elsewhere, it is only on the question 
of price alone that the order will be 
permitted to go abroad. The advan- 
tage in placing the order in Germany 
is said to have been 6000 francs ($456) 
per unit. 

Belgium holds an advantage over 
neighboring Luxemburg which  ulti- 
mately will prove of great value in the 


per 


iron and steel export trade. Luxem- 
burg imposes export taxes of 30 
francs ($2.28) per ton on pig iron 


and 50 francs ($3.80) on steel ingots, 
bars and billets, while on iron ore, of 
which various Belgian companies own 
deposits in Luxemburg, the export tax 
is 40 francs ($3.04) per ton. This 
latter is hardly a factor, but it works 
out as a slight handicap for the Bel- 
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gian works owning their own deposits. 
It is quite remarkable that Belgium is 
makihg so great an effort and achiev- 


ing results in export fields. It is caus- 
ing no little concern to Great Britain, 
naturally to Germany, and to some 
extent to France. The plants of the 
Charleroi district formerly shipped 35 
per cent of their product abroad. 


Export Trade Is Quiet 
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ARDIFF, South Wales, England, 
C Aug. 12.—Even for this time of 

the year, the Welsh steel and 
tin plate trades continue dull, and 
quotations for sheet bars, tin bars, and 
tin plate are down. Shipments from 
the Swansea docks for the week end- 
ing July 17 were some 20,000 boxes 
better than for the previous week. 
There is, however, extremely little 
new business coming along and most 
of the new orders are being used to 
work off material resold by consumers. 
Inquiries on continental account are 
practically nil. It would appear that 
confidence in the market outlook is 
lost for the moment, but makers are 
not concerned, as their order books are 
well filled up for this year. 

The market price of Welsh tin plates 
for prompt shipment is now down to 
£3 2s ($11.80) for the base sizes, f.o.b. 
works, or about 2 shillings lower on 
the week; while business for August- 
October has been at £2 19s ($11.25) 
f.o.b. In sympathy with primes, wast- 
ers are weaker, and ternes are also an 
easier market. 

. Appended are the ruling quotations: 
Cokes, 20 x 14, £3 to £3 3s ($11.40 
to $12.00); cokes, quarters, £3 1s 6d 
to £3 5s ($11.70 to $12.40); cokes, 
28 x 10, £4 7s 6d to £4 10s 6d ($16.65 
to $17.25); cokes, 28 x 20, £5 18s to 
£6 ($22.50 to $22.85). Ternes, 28 x 
20, £5 16s to £5 18s ($22.10 to $22.50). 
Sheet bars also are easier at £23 to 
£24 ($87.75 to $91.60) delivered, and 
the market view is that the price will 
go still lower. There is no change 
of note in the galvanized sheet trade, 
and with resales fairly frequent, espe- 
cially in India and the Far East, prices 
are down. At present, 24 gage, cor- 
rugated, in bundles are being sold 
round £52 10s ($200). Some works 


are now disposed to accept offers at 


below this figure. Flats are from 
£53 to £54 ($210 to $213.81). The 
thin gage market is featureless. 

The scrap market remains un- 


changed, and jt is said that the steel 
works have large quantities on hand. 


Pig Iron Output 


For First Half of 1920 Exceeds 1919 
Total by Large Margin 


Pig iron production in the United 
States for the half year ending June 
30 was 18,435,602 tons showing a 
marked gain over either Of the six 
months’ periods of 1919, according to 
the official figures just announced by 
the American Iron and Steel institute. 
In the latter year during the first half, 
production amounted to 16,278,175 tons, 
13 per cent less than the period just 
terminated. For the second half of 
1919 tonnage was 14,737,189 tons 

Of the total tonnage for the first 
six months of this year 18,133,611 tons 


was produced: by coke and for the 
same time in 1919 the total was 10,- 
036,218 tons. Pig iron produced by 


this fuel represented 98.3 per cent of 
the total output. By anthracite coal 
146,379 tons was produced against 67,- 
“92 tons by the same method last year. 
Charcoal output was 155,612 tons com- 
pared with 174,365 tons a year ago. 
In the grades produced, basic with 
§,450,694 tons was the highest and 
represents almost one-half of the total 
amount. Bessemer and low phosphorus 
amounted to 5,918,524 tons and foundry 
and ferrosilicon to 2,980,201 tons. 
Malleable was 66,165 tons, forge 168,- 
869 tons, spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganese 186,961 tons and other grades 
64,188 tons. Iron made for sale dur- 
ing first half totaled 5,376,487 tons 
while that manufactured for the mak- 
ers’ own use was 13,059,115 tons. 














Compiled by the American Iron and Steel Institute 


Pig Iron Output First Half of 1920 





HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON. 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 




























































































































































































































































































Blast furnaces. Production—Gross tons. States. First balf | Second half First half 
June 30, 1920. of 1019. of 1919. of 1920 
States. ~~ - 
New York, New Jersey................. 429,690 306, 513,327 
1919. | Im. | Out. | Total. Peunsy!vamea—aAllegheny County 1,679,013 | 1,600,701 1,646,540 
Other counties 1,774,224 1,573,274 2,180,007 
West Virginia, Alsbeme, Beatesy.. dis ala 514,872 $52,226 601,574 
est eesees 0 0 0 0 ‘ .11,505,219| 1,086,750] 1,442,867 
eae. : 3 : ’ 3 Indiana, Illinois. . 1,691,566 | 1,377,628| 1,754,977 
New York......| 16 | 21 6| 27 Ww Mingesota, Missouri, ‘Colorado, |} 315,711] 136,622] 221,402 
New Jersey... .. i 2 2 4 
ar a7 a ar Total. ... .|7,910,295 | 6,583,836 | 8,450,604 
Virginia... . 10 7] 17 
ia, 22 | 2] 6] 4 HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS 
REORED.. «+ «+0. 4 : ; $ PIG IRON. 
— e..]  S ; : | New York, New Jersey... 210,510| 123,930 193,006 
satucky 4 i i RE as eth 1,059,459 | 2,342,712| 2,523,457 
Mississippi . 0 
Tennessee... 7 10 7 17 Md... -...-+--+, : 127,328 113,625 247,07 
Siang 54 65 14 79 West Virginia, K ky, T Ala. 181,839 62. 193,426 
Illinois... . 19 19 t 25 | 1,435,269) 1,122,964) 1,634,164 | Ohio...... peeeeaes 1,845,941 1,521,305 1, 250 
Indians... : : 13 12 4 16 Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado........... 856,544 20, 862,225 
= a Ne $8 | 71 & Total. . .| 5,181,621] 4,794,313 | 5,918,524 
Minnesota Je ey, 3 2 1 3 
ae... ; Z > 4 HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FOUNDRY PIG IRON AND FERRO- 
Montana......| 0 0 0 0 SILICON. 
Colorado. . 0 3 2 5 
yee a 0 0 1 1 Maine - 5 > — Connecticut 4,871 8,735 6,173 
Washington o/ oo}; of; oO New York, New Jersey. 419,378| 412,146 765 
California. .. 0 0 0 0 is. se ee) 385,807) 465,075 539.707 
M. Virginia, West Virginia | 192,678 150,204 236,597 
Total......| 280 | 322 | 132 | 454 [16,278,175|14,737,180118,435,602 | Kertucky....... : 25.240 45,900 42:601 
Tennessee, Texas 90,757 78,007 136,692 
Alabama “ 461,306} 622,083 644,494 
e soon ,638| 360,498 488,448 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG IRON. Iediana, Titinois 67 772 40 350 107.572 
Michigan....... . 183,697 145,927 170,099 
M i Becgete ss: 9 2 2 0 na Saini Wisconsin. 7 rae 123,903| 126,455 171,416 
iew York...... 1 1 26 7 J , Minnesota, issouri, owa, Colorado, 
New Jersey..... a J 2 3 Oregon, Washington . o. } 91,976 35,306 37,687 
Pennsylvania 1 1 1 194,946] 7,094,917 a 
Maryland. .. 4 4 ? 5 “ite 254.420 Total | 2,436,023 | 2,480,735 | 2,980,201 
Virginia... . 6| 10 17 — 
Georgia... 0 0 2 2 223,522 
i. 0 0 1 i oan, HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE PIG IRON. 
Alabams 21 a7. 13 “ 1,130 1,212,718 
irginia. New York.. 70,421 77,184 90,320 
tucky. .. 4 5 2 7 303, 374,008 | Dosacyivenis......... | 45.744 81,189 68,880 
Tennessee. . PB AY i 4 aise - —— Kentucky, "hi re eh 165,732 168,870 245,221 
Ulinois.. 19 | 19 4| 2 1,122,964) 1.634.164 | — diana” iin “i igan, Wisconsin, |} 183,926| 215,988 261,744 
Indiana.. ad 13 12 4 16 — 
Michigan... 2 3 1 4 1,226,394] 1,502,165 Total... .. 465,823} 543,226 666,165 
Wisconsin.. . 3 3 3 6 
Minnesota... . 3 2 1 3 
Missouri... .. . 0 1 0 1 HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FORGE PIG IRON. 
ee) S18] af 
ontana .... New Jersey 2,514 6,417 2,966 
Colorado... -. 0; 3 2 & jf 409.904 230,281) 338,616 wanis 53.173} 93.750 101.852 
Washington . 0 0 0 0 Vi , Tennessee 105 2,366 
ae. reetes 0 0 1 1 7,27: 9,797 9,441 
ornia. . 0 0 0 0 Ohio. . . 41,809 56,448 52,244 
Total... 260 | 297 | 109 | 406 [16,036,218/14,513,712|18,133,611 Total. 104,874| 166,412 168,869 
* Includes ferro-alloys made with electricity, electricity and coke, ete. 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND FERRO- 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE AND MIXED MANGANESE. 
ANTHRACITE AND COKE PIG IRON. New York, Pennsylvania . 110,377 99.777 170,706 
Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee 17,507 12,605 4,287 
Pennsylvania | 5 9 6 15 67.592 70,7 146,379 | Ulinois, Col., Mont., Wash., California 16,308 12,939 11,068 
Total. ..... a 9| 6] 67,502} 70,745) 146,379 this cess 144,192 125,411 | 186,961 
* 128,054 tons ferro-manganese and 58,907 tons spiegeleisen. 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON. HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF OTHER GRADES. 
Massachusetts..| 1 1 0 1 Connecticut, New York, New Jersey......| 4,743 3,965 7,984 
Connecticut... . 0 i i 2 ete 5,579 9,558 11,601 
New York...... 0 0 1 1 4,512 8,309 2,610 | Maryland, Va., West Va., Tenn., Als. . | 14.853 15,895 21,587 
Maryland b é i : Indiana, Illinois, Michi Ww : me — 
] nore ie igen. isconsin, . 
Alabama... i i 3 4 Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, California... . } 5,394 7,289 13,245 
Georgia... . 2 10,396 10,781 15, 
Tennessee _ 1 1 2 3 -_ Total...... | °35,347| 43,256, 64,188 
Mississippi . 9 ° 1 i 
ne ; : : S f, Tisere) sus.s0e) = saae8 PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN THE 
Missouri... . 2 2 0 2 44,878) 26,348) 44,958 FIRST HALF oF 1920. 
Total... 15 16 17 33 174,365| 152,732/ 155,612 . 
Grades | For sale. | For — wal : en . 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. te eeeees 1,083,340 | 7,367,354 8,450,604 
Sl a 
: . 901, , 1 
POS 260 297 109 me 14,513,712|18,133,611 | Malleable........... 659,149 7016 666,165 
Anthracitet . 5 9 6 “ 70,7 146,379 Forge or mill......... " | 75,986 S83 168 869 
Charcoal ....... 15 16 17 33 i 152,7 155,612 | Ferro-manganese ; es 48,866 79,188 128 ,054 
. aerate 17,020 68,907 
Total. 280 | 322 | 132 | 454 hieormarshiara7, 180] 18,435,602 rn aiar ean. petra st Mh 29,100 64,188 
* Includes made with 
» eteiee Scepter = - 7). sta aaaamaaes ete. Total . . 5,376,487 | 13,050,115 | 18,435,602 
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Canadian Pig Iron Output 
Shows Gain 


Pig iron produced during the first 
half of 1920 amounted to 502,667 tons 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Canadian department of mines, Ottawa. 
Of this amount 499,891 tons were 
made in blast furnaces and 2796 tons 
in electric furnaces. Compared with 
the tonnage for the first half of 1919, 
of 524,977 tons, a decrease is shown 
but this is an improvement over the 
half production of 392,804 
tons: The average monthly tonnage 
during the first half of 1920 was 
°3.778 tons against 76,482 tons for the 
same period in 1919. 

Plants active during the first six 
months of this year were: Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Sydney; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd, North 
Sydney, N. S.; Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont.; Canadian Furn- 
ace Co., Port Colbourne, Ont.; and 
the Steel Company of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Some blast furnace 
plants were idle throughout the period. 
The monthly production of pig iron 
since 1918 was as follows: 


second 


1918 1919 1920* 
pe TTT TTL 74,239 103,963 70,864 
are 78,507 86,840 70,864 
March ....ieceess 96,848 91,286 77,155 
AGM cccccccccce 104,331 93,359 86,303 
| eee 104,867 83,059 97,593 
Be lc ccnccncces 103,037 66,470 89,258 
ar @e0ebaaes ee 109,723 aT: dese e 
AUB. cccccccoses 96,164 ae. «des « 
Get. 3 ccvcscocee 95,102 56,806 ..... 
Da seetéeseac'e 106,962 SEBO cece 
BER. co ccccccees 106,585 |) iia 
SAP 119,186 Tene 8 86 eo Wee © 
Te lnccwccceres 1,195,551 a) 63=—S so oeee © 
A 
—~ daiivnnse 09,629 76,482 83,778 
*Subject to Revision. 


Foreign Trade in Scrap 
About Balanced 


Consumption of foreign tonnages 
of scrap iron and steel in the United 
States in the past 10 years has been 
slightly in excess of exportations of 
American old materials in other coun- 
tries. Omitting the figures for the 
first half of 1920, imports of scrap 
since 1909 have totaled 809,906 tons, 
just 2822 tons more than the tonnage 
shipped from this country. For 1920, 
however, imports have been greater 
than exports by nearly 18,000 tons, 
but with the May and June exports 
totaling 43,729 tons as against 15,515 
tons in the first four months, and 
with the May and June imports aggre- 
gating 17,957 tons, a shade larger 
than the total of any one of the first 
three months, indications are the re- 
lationship of incoming and outgoing 
shipments for the full year will be 
about on the average annual basis. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


The 10-year averages were 80,690 tons, 
exports, and 80,972 tons, imports, 

For the first six months of the pres- 
ent year the following monthly ton- 
nages with the half year’s totals are 
given: 


Exports Imports 

i are Sey ee 4,234 17,120 
eee rr 2,592 17,324 
March orecccesetetbansbens 3,221 17,500 
SE enowedesatedhess tenons 5,468 7,818 
Bl "eb cencceséecesiseuee 19,576 5,851 
SGD “wei wx des es.ss Boi dcewen 24,153 12,106 
WT i ssentesetaheredeetee 59,244 77,719 


How the foreign trade has fluctu- 
ated with each succeeding year may 
be seen in the following: 


Exports Imports 
BOOP ack dovvbicce Acie 26,775 117,293 
DED. kecbeasnkissdtedeease 2,160 63,730 
eee Seer ee ae 145,574 180,034 
TNO <eeé caw i edead cea¥s-ctce 212,765 116,039 
SUED 2500sceeees eC eden dene 79,361 79,982 
rrr ae 33,131 34,849 
ge Re ee a 97,429 44,153 
a ye Pe AH 105,965 23,612 
Ph... shuscuoandeceane’ atee 77,918 17,272 
S:  aadawecenddewanss das 25,825 72,764 


Open Shop Is Vindicated 
by Detroit Plan 


(Concluded from Page 574) 


representative industry, and in turn his 
representative unit. We do not recog- 
nize the domination of the employer 
over the employe, but his legitimate 
right to direct the affairs of his busi- 
ness.” 

“Has any school or municipal work 
been held up by labor troubles _ re- 
cently?” 

“About $18,000,000 of school work is 
up for consideration and the school 
board is unable to determine what this 
amount will represent in finished 
schools due to the labor uncertainty. 
Twenty thousand children in the 
meantime are not provided with school 
accommodations. People are leaving 
the town on this account.” 

“Have any strikes occurred since 
the inauguration of the American 
plan?” 

“On May 1 the plumbers and steam- 
fitters declared a strike. They de- 
manded $1.25 an hour and a closed 
shop contract against the offers of 
the Detroit Association of Heating 
and Sanitary Engineers of $1.10 and 
the American plan.” 

“How did the strike proceed?” 

“The contractors now have all the 
steamfitters they want, and a very 
large percentage of the plumbers re- 
quired. The plumbers were organized 
100 per cent before the strike; now 
they are organized 10 per cent.” 

“The American plan is succeeding?” 

“Yes. We are not going to sign 
any more agreements with trade 
unions.” 

“We had all kinds of trouble in 
building lines in Detroit when this as- 
sociation was formed,” said President 
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Kennedy, of associated industries. “As 
soon as we organized it quieted right 


down. Nevertheless, we still have some 
trouble. Some buyers seem to be 
afraid of antagonizing the trade unions, 
afraid of losing patronage or incur- 
ring the danger of violence. On a 
school job during the plumbers’ strike 
considerable damage was done; trade 
unions only hurt themselves by such 
practices. Building contractors are 
coming in with union men. If our men 
strike they can obtain employment 
with some of these contractors. It 
gievs the unions an opportunity to play 
one against the other. I expect it will 
take fully two years for us to work 
out our problems, but I believe it can 
be done by educating the public to 
demand freedom for all in employ- 
ment relations. The acid test which 
we apply and which we ask every one 
to apply is this: Does it interfere 
with the rights of others?” 

What the future of the association 
will be is difficult to forecast; prin- 
ciples of liberty and fair play are well 
understood to be eternal, but they 
fail sometimes of application, no mat- 
ter how sincere may be those who 
express them as their ideals. They 
fail sometimes because of the very 
indifference to them of these people in 
whose behalf they are advocated. The 
encouraging sign, however, vis that the 
Detroit contractors, rather than sacri- 
ficing their rights as Americans have 
elected to stand firm for principle and 
that they challenge any one to dispute 
the justice of their position. They do 
not deny the right of the laboring 
men to organize; they insist on that 
right themselves. They leave it to 
the third party, the public to judge. 
It is that challenge which is making 
the labor issue the most important in 
the country today. 


Takes Gage Agency 


Ackerman Bros Co., Inc., 95 Liberty 
street, New York, has been appointed 
direct representatives in the New York 
district for the full line of standard 
gaging sets, snap gages, etc., made 
by C. E. Johansson, Inc., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. The Johansson line includes 
tolerance plug gages, standard plug 
gages, thread gages, angle gages and 
compound slides. In addition, Acker- 
man Bros, Co. Inc. has been ap- 
pointed exclusive New York district 
representative for the sale of the high 
speed taping devices manufactured by 
the Charles L. Jarvis Co. The Acker- 
man company also represents numer- 
ous other manufacturers in the New 
York district and carries a complete 
stock of tools and measuring devices 
of all kinds. 
























Insuring Protection to 
Industrial Plants 


Heavy Wire Fences and Powerful Flood Lights 
Used To Guard Mills and Factories Against 


Intrusion and Malicious Damage- Every 


VN 


Tn 
UTE ee 


Fig. 1—The watchman is an important factor in plant protection 


ROTECTING an industrial estab- 
P lishment is a function as distinct, 

and as important, as that of oper- 
ating the various departments. The 
methods and extent of protection vary 
with the size and type of building or 
plant, affected of course by local condi- 
tions, but the fundamental problems to 
be met and the general hazards to be 
avoided are found alike in the small one- 
story factory and the collosal steel plant 
or shipyard. The 
personnel of every 























WITH PADLOCKED 





FIG. 2—A GOOD FENCE 






industrial organization should include a 
man whose whole time, or part of it, de- 
pending upon the size of the plant, is 
given to the policing, or protection of the 
company’s property. This official or em- 
ploye, and he should not be the superin- 
tendent or a foreman, both of whom 
have important operating duties, should 
report directly to the general manager, 
by whom he should be supported without 
hesitation in any reasonable request or 
recommendation. 

In the larger corporations, especially 
the steel companies, the work of plant 
protection generally is combined with 


© that of accident prevention in a de- 


safety and _ welfare. 
Plant 


tion 


partment of 





protec- 







GATES AT RAILROAD AND VEHICLE ENTRANCES IS 


AGAINST INTRUSION AND MALICIOUS DAMAGE 
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includes 


Steelworks Organization Should In- 
clude Guards Whose Whole Time 
Is Given to The Policing of 


Company Property 


’ ntti i] 


BY WALTER F. MULHALL 


guarding the plant against intrusion and 
malicious damage, preventing loss of ma- 
terial by theft, fire prevention, and fire 
extinguishment. The latter two subjects 
will be presented in an illustrated ar- 
ticle entitled “Preventing Fire at Steel 
Plants,” in an early issue of Tue bron 
Trave Review. 

Of first importance in protecting 4 
malicious 


plant against intrusion and 


damage is a good fence which com- 
pletely encloses the property, with pad- 
locked 


entrances. The best type of fence is 


gates at railroad and _ vehicle 
that made of meshed steel wire with a 
non climbable, barbed-wire top This 
style of fence makes wnauthorized en- 
trance difficult, and has the added ad- 
vantage of giving the watchman within 
the encolsure a clear view of the outside. 

At night the plant should be well 


lighted, and by “well lighted” is meant 





AN IMPORTANT ASSET IN PROTECTING PLANTS 
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intelligently lighted. Flood lights, high- 
power tungsten globes with reflectors, arc 
lights, wall lights—all have their par- 
ticular advantages. The proper illumina- 
tion of a plant, building or yard is a 
matter for individual study. Generally 
speaking, in protective lighting the light 
should be thrown from the plant outward 
so that the watchman will be in the 
shadow and not blinded by the bright 
rays. 

The selection and personnel of watch- 
men—guards as they are better termed— 
is worthy of serious consideration. It 


















is rather general practice to assign super- 
aunuated or crippled employes to this 
duty. ‘lhis is not fair to the men them- 
selves, nor is it to the best interests of 
the company. The old employe should 
be placed in a position where the duties 
are light and of some other nature. The 
ideal guard should be active, intelligent, 
alert, with a good memory for faces. He 
should have tact, initiative, physical cour- 
age, and .a real interest in the welfare of 
the company. It is hardly necessary to 
ad that he should be honest and tem- 
perate. 


Wage Must Equal Responsibility 


Considering these qualifications one 
cannot expect, as some employers appar- 
ently do, to secure and retain a goad 
guard at a wage lower than that paid to 
the common laborer, who may or may not 
understand our language. Is it not poor 
economy to entrust thousands, or hun- 
dreds of thousand dollars worth of prop- 
erty, which is well-manned during the 
day, to crippled, underpaid watchmen 
who will be in sole charge until the re- 
sumption of business in the morning? In 
the event of fire, accident or other emer- 
gency necessitating a police or ambulance 
call the guard is expected to think 
quickly and do the proper thing at the 
right time. 

Guards should be uniformed for the 
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reason that a uniform gives a man a feel- 
ing of confidence, identifies him to the 
workmen and visitors, and commands the 
respect of the foreign-born employe, who 
has always been taught to obey a man in 
uniform. If a guard is required to patrol 
from building to building the company 
should furnish him with a raincoat, rub- 
ber hat and rubber boots. <A _ pocket 
flashlight also is useful. While on his 
employer's property the guard is a police- 
man and should be equipped as a police- 
man, with revolver, night stick, and regu- 
Most cities pro- 


ation police whistle. 


FIG. 3—A WELL-ILLUMINATED PIER. 


vide for the commissioning of private 
watchmen or special officers with all 
powers of policemen while on duty in 
specified premises. In smaller commu- 
nities the private watchman may be sworn 
in as a deputy sheriff. 

When patrolling buildings, which con- 
tain inflammable materials, the guard 
should carry a one-quart carbon-tetra- 
chloride fire extinguisher, slung in a 
canvas or leather shoulder holster. This 
type of extinguisher is not heavy, nor 
does it impede the man in his rounds, yet 
it will enable him to put out a small fire 
before it gains headway—and most fires 
were small fires at one time. 

A guard should not be hired, assigned 
to a post and then forgotten. Specific in- 
structions covering his routine, and mak- 
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Keep the Gate Locked 


Pipher. protection of manu- 

facturing plants against intru- 
sion, fire and theft is an important 
feature of modern management too 
frequently neglected by industrial 
executives. Even manufacturers, to 
whom the necessity for precautionary 
measures against property loss and 
damage was brought home by the co- 
operation with the plant protection 
sections of the army and-navy intel- 
ligence departments; are inclined to 
forget their wartime lesson in the 
grapple with the trying labor and ma- 
terial problems of the present. In 
the accompanying article, Walter F. 
Mulhall, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of the Tacony Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, and formerly secretary to the 
deputy police commissioner of New 
York, offers many valuable sugges- 
tions as to effective plant protection. 














LIGHTS SIMILAR TO THOSE SHOWN ARE PLACED AT 
FREQUENT INTERVALS AT EACH SIDE OF THE DOCK. THE GUAKD’S STATION 18 EQUIPPED 
WITH A TELEPHONE AND AN ELECTRIC HEATER. FIG. 4—FLOODLIGHTING Is GOOD 
PROTECTION FOR WATERFRONT PLANTS AT NIGHT 


ing all possible provision for action in 
emergency, should be given to him in 
printed or typewritten form. Additional 
copies of these instructions may be 
posted at the cntrance gates or wherever 
the guards are stationed permanently. 
To each guard should also be given a list 
of the: police; fire and ambulance calls, 
together with the names and telephone 
numbers of more important plant execu- 
tives. The guard’s familiarity with these 
numbers should be tested from time to 
time. 


Employes Badges Aid Guards 


A system of numbered identification 
badges for employes will reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of unauthorized 
and undesirable persons gaining access to 
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the plant by mingling with incoming em- 
ployes. A gateman cannot be expected to 
know every employe, even in a small 
plant with a normal turnover. The guard 
whose duty it is to examine identification 
badges and passes can be kept on the alert 
and made more efficient by occasionally 
having a stranger with an out-of-date 
pass, or badge other than the kind in use, 
attempt to gain entrance. 


Admit Visitors Only By Passes 


Admission to visitors, particularly sales- 
men, should be limited to the general 
offices. An outsider should not be per- 
mitted in the works without a pass issued 
by the general superintendent or depart- 
ment of safety. It is desirable to in- 
corporate in the pass of admission a 
clause wherein the holder agrees, over 
his signature, to release the company 
from liability in the event of damage to 
personal property, or accident. 

Insurance companies allow a substantial 
reduction from fire insurance premiums 
for the installation of a watchman’s 
clock or clocks upon which the patrolling 
guards record their hourly rounds during 
the night hours, on Sundays and holidays. 





FIG. 5—A MACHINE SHOP BUILT ALONG THE 


Various types of fixed and portable 
clocks, each with its good points, are on 
the market. 

In larger cities local telegraph com- 
panies furnish a watchmen’s recording 
system which registers at the central 
office of the telegraph company, thus pro- 
viding an outside check on the client’s 
employes. This is a desirable feature, 
particularly for a small plant having but 
one watchman, as the man’s absence from 
duty through illness or accident becomes 
apparent by his failure to ring at 
scheduled time. In such case the tele- 
graph company despatches a man by auto- 
mobile or motorcycle to investigate, and 
if necessary to remain at the plant until 
replaced. These stations also are con- 


COMPANY'S PROPERTY LINE. 
MATTER FOR DISHONEST EMPLOYES TO PASS MATEKIALS OUT THROUGH THE OPEN 
WINDOWS. FIG. 6—A BROKEN SECTION OF FENCE ENCLOSING A BUSY FOUNDRY. 
PLANT IS OPEN TO TRESPASSERS ALTHOUGH WIRE IS ON HAND FOR 
REPAIRING FENCE 
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nected with the municipal fire alarm sys- 
tem, giving the plant the advantage of a 
city fire alarm box within its gates. On 
the whole, a portable clock of modern 
type is less expensive than the telegraph 
system prove to be and they are 
just as satisfactory. 

Clocks or stations should be so placed 
that to get to them the guard has to walk 
in unfrequented parts of the buildings, 
through dark passageways and around 
machinery, thus insuring an _ effective 
patrol. A definite time should be set for 
the ringing of each station and the full 
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usual dock lights there should be a circuit 
of emergency lighting controlled by a 
switch within easy reach of the guard, so 
that in the event of an attempted landing 
by thieves or other trespassers the guard 
may illumine the entire dock or pier, mak- 
ing it decidedly uncomfortable for the 
intruders. 

In plants turning out small products 
there is always more or less loss through 
thefts by employes, many of whom seek 
employment only for the purpose of steal- 
ing brass, copper and other easily dis- 


posed of materials. Such thefts, which 








IT 18 A SIMPLE 


number of stations spread over the hour, 
so that the guard cannot rush through his 
round during the first 15 or 20 minutes of 
the hour and then doze until it is time for 
his next trip around the plant. 
The average watchman will walk from 
box to box, looking neither to the right 
nor left and intent only upon punching 
the clock. A door or window purposely 
left open and called to his attention on 
the following day, should he fail to notice 
it during his rounds, will tend to make 
him more careful in the future. 
Industries with docks, piers or other 
water frontage are exposed to thefts by 
river thieves. The waterfront should be 
patrolled by a guard or guards detailed 
for that purpose. In addition to the 


















cannot be prevented entirely, or even 
frequently detected by uniformed guards, 
may amount to considerable in the ag- 
gregate. Systematic espionage by trusted 
employes, receiving additional compensa- 
tion for this work, is one means of check- 
ing or preventing such thefts. Lack of 
similar measures may necessitate the 
eventual employment of private detective 
agencies to break up the mysterious and 
costy disappearance of materials or parts, 

To guard against company property be+ 
ing carried out by the men in bundles of 
old clothing, soiled overalls, tool kits, 
etc., there should be a rigid rule prevent- 
ing an employe from carrying out tools, 
packages or bundles of any nature, re+ 
gardless of apparent marks of personal 
ownership, unless the man has a pass is- 
sued by the storekeeper or other employe 
who is in a position to certify that the 
property in question belongs to the work- 


man and not to the company 
Trucks Should Be Watched 


Outgoing trucks should be carefully 
scrutinized. A dishonest truck chauffeur 
or teamster has many opportunities while 
in a plant to pick up light but valuable 
articles, such as small motors or machine 
parts, and load them on his truck. The 
gate man should note carefully the con- 
tents of all trucks entering the plant, and 











FIG. 7—AT NIGHT PLANTS SHOULD 


when they leave, compare the firm’s ship- 


ping order, item for item, with the 
vehicle's load. 
Distribute Bulletin on 


Pipe Manufacture 


Wrought iron pipe is the title of a 
bulletin distributed by the 
Reading Iron Co., Reading Pa., which 
describes the manufacturing processes of 


now being 


this grade of pipe from its early stages 
until the present time of modern sc entif- 
Text and small sketches 
through the develop- 
industry from the 
origin of wrought iron among the 
savages, through the early Egyptian 
methods and to the Asiatic improvements 
which .introduced the idea of adding 
layers of ore fuel at the top of 
the furnace as the reduction took place. 


ic methods. 
the reader 
the iron 


carry 
ment of 


and 





FIG. 8—MACHINE SHOP IN 


BE WELL 





WHICH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IS PRACTICED. 


Copyright by Brown Brothers 
LIGHTED BY FLOOD LIGHTS 


made of the earliest 
European methods of iron smelting. The 
introduction of double refining in the 
fourteenth century also is explained. 
According to the booklet the blast furn- 
ace was inaugurated in 1784 this however 
was preceded by the discovery of coke 
which was successfully used in 1735 by 
Abraham Darby. The puddling furnace 
was improved about 1830, the improve- 
ments increasing production from 10 tons 
to 200 tons a week. 


Enumerations are 


The puddling process includes making 
the bottom and fixing. The furnace 
then is ready to receive the charge of 
pig metal which usually weighs 1200 
pounds when used in a double furnace, 
the composition being governed by the 
quality of puddle bar desired. The next 
step is the melting, followed by the ad- 
dition of oxidizing agents, an agitation 
of the bath, and finally, balling and 
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WORKMEN ARE PROVIDED WITH INDIVIDUAL STEEL LOCKERS. 
WIDE CLEAN SPACES BETWEEN THE MACHINES AND THE ABSENCE OF WASTE AND RUBBISH 
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drawing. Illustrations accompany the 
text on all these subjects. 

Skelp manufacture is the second step 
in the production of wrought iron pipe 
and is explained in the bulletin from the 
standpoint of the puddle piling, 
the making small and 
large skelp and manufacturing buttweld 
and lapweld pipe. 


bar, 
heating piles, 
The latter pages con- 
tain information 6n the various uses of 
this kind of pipe together with a com- 
parison of the qualities of wrought iron 
and steel used in pipemaking. 


Ordinarily the Saar basin is thought 
of only as a 
the 
deposits of Alsace-Lorraine have 
induced the development of the 
and steel industry. Eight plants 
‘nm operation employing 35,000 men, 
these are located at, Brebach, Neun- 
kerchen, Stahlwerke, St. Ingbert, and 
Saarbrucken. At St. Ingbert the 
plant is essentially a rolling mill but 
some wrought-iron products are manu- 
factured. The equipment totals about 
30 blast furnaces varying from 130 
to 180 tons capacity each, 18 con- 
verters 18 to 25 tons each, 24 acid 
open-hearth furnaces 12 to 60 
capacity and five electric furnaces. 

The products manufactured include 
pig iron, ingots, billets, blooms, plates, 
pipe, armor plate and other ship 
material, tin plate, sheets, nails, wire, 
wrought iron, railway material, tools, 
and general construction material. At 
present all the factories are producing 
less than the demand because of the 


coal producing region 
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shortage of coal. 
the output. 


France absorbs all 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has 
decided not to utilize its new 40-inch 
blooming mill for the production ot 
standard steel rails after having con- 
sidered the possibilities of entering that 
field. Plans had been made toward 
that end several months ago, and some 
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auxiliary equipment had been pur- 
chased, but following the decision not 
to produce rails, this equipment has 
been sold. 


During the latter part of the year 
a number of new financial institutions 
have been established in Brazil. These 
include one American and one Cana- 
dian concern. Through the efforts 
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of an American bank a clearing house 
has been instituted but is not yet in 
operation. The use of checks will be 
encouraged. Brazilian exchange has 
firm because of a _ favorable 
of trade. , 


become 
halance 





Steel driving tires were first shrunk 
on locomotive wheels in 1870, without 
the of either bolts 


use or rivets. 


Revive Canal Plan To Aid Steel Trade 


RIPPLED railroad _transporta- 
> tion again has given impetus 

to the boom for the develop- 
ment of inland water routes and road- 
ways. With present conditions before 
them, a joint committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce of Pittsburgh and 
of the Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal 
board has sent out notices calling 
attention to a hearing to be given 
by the war department in the cham- 
ber of commerce auditorium at Pitts- 
burgh Sept. 20 on the question of 
selecting the route for a waterway 
connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. Provision for such a_ water- 
route was made in legislation passed 
by the last congress. The notices 
urge “all the manufacturers, coal 
operators, leading business and work- 
ing men, as well as public officials of 
the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngs- 
town and Cleveland districts” to 
attend and present such data as will 
assure the selection of a route. 


Steel Industry Interested 


That the steel industry is among 
those most interested in development 
of this transportation facility may be 
seen in the fact that five of the nine 
joint committeemen are officials of 
steel companies. F. N. Beegle, presi- 
dent of the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is one of the three 
members representing the canal board 
while in the six members representing 
the chamber are listed W. U. Follans- 
bee, president of the Follansbee Bros. 
Co., Follansbee, W. Va., George S. 
Paige, manager of the Park works of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
William Whigham, vice president of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and W. C. 
Reitz, secretary and treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. who 
is also chairman of the joint commit- 
tee. Other members of the committee 
are J. Frank Tilley, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Coal exchange, Burd S. 
Patterson, secretary of the canal board, 
W. H. Stevenson of George K. Stev- 
enson & Co., and John E. Shaw. D. 
O. Moore, traffic manager of the 
chamber, is sécretary of the com- 


mittee having the project in charge. 

The canal board, in a report to the 
Penrsylvania state government, de- 
clared that in 1916 approximately 95,- 
000,000 tons of bulky tonnage, avail- 
able for water hauling, were shipped 
into and out of the proposed canal 
territory from or to the Ohio river 
and Lake Erie, Of this 38,000,000 
tons were iron ore, 27,000,000 
were coal and 30,000,000 
made up of coke, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, limestone, sand, gravel, cement, 
brick and lumber. At that time it 
was estimated this aggregate tonnage 
in 1923 would be 130,000,000 tons. 


tons 


tons were 


Details Worked Out 


Plans long since have been made 
showing the proposed route, the speed 
and type of boats which could be 
accommodated, the estimated cost of 
construction, the cost of operation as 
compared to rail hauls, etc. These 
points likely will be gone into at the 
meeting in Pittsburgh Sept. 20. The 
joint committee’s letter says in part: 

“It will be noted that the board 
requests a careful presentation of the 
views of interested individuals or 
organizations regarding advantages to 
commerce to be anticipated from the 
construction of a canal on any of the 
four posible routes, it being desired 
that such views be specific and that 
they be supported by authoritative sta- 
tistios wherever possible, also that im- 
portant statements should be submitted 
in writing in order to become of re- 
cord. 

“In order that the need and ad- 
vantages of this canal may be pre- 
sented to the board of engineers and 
a favorable decision be issued, it is 
necessary that those to whom. this 
circular is sent shall promptly answer 
the following questions, or such of 
them concerning which they are 
specially qualified or authorized to 
speak: 

“I1—What amount of tonnage pro- 
duced or used in your industry or 
community was transported by water 
during the year 1919 and the first 
half of 1920? 

“2—-How much more such tonnage 
would or could be transported by wa- 
ter if proper facilities were provided? 

“3—How much and what kind of raw 
or manufactured material could be 


transported for you over the proposed 
Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal if it 
were in operation? 

“4-What will your concern or com- 
munity be willing to do towards pro- 
viding proper wharfage and loading 
and wnloading facilities on the canal 
and the rivers and lakes connecting 
with it? State if anything already has 
been done in this line. 

“Details should be given as to the 
character of the tonnage that is car- 
ried on the rivers and which could 
also be carried on the canal, if built. 

“Answers to the above questions 
should be sent to the secretary of the 
joint committee, c/o the chamber of 
commerce of Pittsburgh, on or before 
Aug. 20. in order that a comprehen- 
sive statement may be compiled from 
them for the board of engineers in 
ample time for the hearing. A detailed 
statement containing the same _ infor- 
mation together with such other facts 
as you may desire to include should be 
made and presented in person by the 
authorized representative of your con- 
to the board at the hearing on 


cern 
Sept. 20.” 

One of the proposed routes, that 
suggested by the canal board, is 


through development of the Mahoning 
and Beaver rivers on the Ohio end, 
of the Mosquito, Grand and Indian 
creeks, just west of Ashtabula, O., on 
the Lake Erie end, with a canal con- 
necting the Mahoning river at Niles 
the Mosquito creek at a point 
near Courtland. This route is 101.5 
miles long, would require 26 locks, 
and would have a rise of 232 from the 
mouth of the Beaver river to the sum- 
mit and a descent to the lake of 327 
feet. A branch would be extended 
from. Niles to Warren. 


with 


A refrigeration plant which is part 
of the research laboratories of the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 
Dayton, supplies a cold room for 
motor starting tests, with 400 cubic 
feet of air per minute at 0 degrees 
Fahr. The incoming air is at 90 
degrees Fahr., 70 per cent saturation. 


Vanadium in 1895 cost approximately 
$10,000 per pound. Ten years later the 
vast South America deposit was un- 
earthed and the cost of vanadium was 
reduced materially. 








Characteristics of Steel Ingots 


Specific Methods of Molding Ingots with Their Large Cross-Section at the Top Are 


Suitable for General Use Without Changing Present Practice—Behavior 
of Various Types of Steel During Solidification 


TEEL as it is poured, or teemed, 
~ into the mold for forming the in- 
got may be separated broadly 
into two divisions; ie., effervescing or 
gassy steel, also termed evolution 
steel, and noneffervescing or killed 
steel, also termed solution steel. Be- 
iween these primary divisions there are 
various types having the characteristics 
of both divisions but not belonging to 
either; such steels are termed semipip- 
ing, rising, or wild, as the type may be. 
True unkilled, or effervescing, steel 
should contain large volumes of gases, 
which are evolved while the metal is 
being teemed, or cast from the ladle 
nozzle into the mold, and while the 
temperature of the steel is being re- 
duced prior to the solidification or 
freezing of the steel, the upper portion, 
or top, of the ingot remaining liquid 
due to the evolution of gases until an 
ingot skin of considerable thickness 
has been formed. These gases consist 
principally of hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, nitrogen, and ammonia. It gen- 
erally is understood that nitrogen 
gases are the first evolved and form 
the skin blowholes, at times trouble- 
some, in the solidifying ingot. 


Discard Is Low 


Ingots made of effervescing steel al- 
ways contain a large number of blow- 
holes. Such blowholes are not deemed 
objectionable in various products if 
they occur well within the interior of 
the ingot where they will not be sub- 
ject to oxidation upon the ingot’s cool- 
ing and subsequent reheating and roll- 
ing or forging. Little top or bottom 
discard is taken from this type of ingot 
as pipes, or large shrinkage cavities, at 
the upper portion of the ingot do not 
usually occur, the difference in volume 
between the liquid and the solid steel 
(6 to 10 per cent) being compensated 
for by the innumerable blowholes dis- 
tributed throughout the body of the in- 
got. Of the 40,000,000 tons of steel 
made in the United States during the 
year 1919, at least 35,000,000 tons of in- 
gots were made of gassy or semi- 
wassy steel. Killed, or solution, steel 
is termed true piping steel from the 
characteristic pipe or shrinkage cavity 
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FIG. 1—CROSS-SECTION OF A STANDARD TYPE 
MOLD SHOWING THE INGOT STRUCTURE 
OF DEAD-KILLED STEEL 


that usually occurs in the uppermost 
central portion of the ingot. 

In the usual standard ingot produc- 
tion, when a mold of larger cross-sec- 
tion at the bottom than at the top is 
used, only one-half, and frequently less 
than this, of the ingots can be con- 
sidered as sound; i.e., free from pipe 
and segregation in the degasified or 
killed steel and free of so-called surface 
blow-holes and excessive segregation 
in ingots produced of the unkilled or 
effervescing steel in which, as previ- 
ously stated, blowholes are not con- 
sidered objectionable for various prod- 
ucts provided they extend well in 
beyond the surface or skin of the ingot. 

A physically sound steel ingot, 
strictly classified, must be free from 
blowholes and segregation as well as 
pipe, or shrinkage cavity, in that por- 
tion of the ingot to be used in the fin- 


ished product, hence the steel should 
so be treated in the furnace, ladle, and 
mold that (division A) piping, or solu- 
tion, steel will be produced; or, in 
softer steel (division B) gassy or evo- 
lution steel, so that an effervescing heat 
with deep-seated blowholes in the in- 
got will be obtained without pipe or 
shrinkage cavity. The line of demarca- 
tion between the harmful and so-called 
harmless blowholes in type D steel in- 
gots, which occurs midway between 
the primary division A and B and of 
which at present the larger tonnage is 
made, is difficult to define; hence, in- 
gots made of type D steel should not 
be used for any product subject to 
stresses or requiring a smooth surface, 
as such steel is subject to sudden 
failure due to stresses far below that 
calculated and deemed safe for chemi- 
cal composition and test-bar determi- 
nations. 


Selection of Proper Steel 


Steel ingots, the products of which 
enter into high-grade finished material 
requiring superior physical character- 
istics, such as tools, ordnance material, 
rails, and other shapes subject to heavy 
stresses, should certainly be always of 
division A steel and free of all blow- 
holes, even though the chemical com- 
position of the steel is such as is 
usually expected to weld up blowholes 
i.e., low-carbon steel for special tanks, 
structural shapes, ete. As is well 
known, a greater yield of billets or 
sheets is secured from the ingot, as 
molded by the old methods, ‘by allow- 
ing the formation of blowholes, but 
this increased yield is undoubtedly ob- 
tained at the expense of the quality of 
the product. For many purposes, low- 
carbon steels of division B containing 
blowholes, provided they are located 
well below the skin of the ingot, un- 
doubtedly answer the buyer’s require- 
ments, such as the production of ordi- 
nary building shapes, boiler and tank 
plates, and sheets of various classifica- 
tions; type D steels should, however, 
be avoided in important constructions, 
even though the defects are not ap- 
parent from surface inspection. 

The usual mill cropping, or discard, 
of ingots of divisions A and B pro- 
duced in the old-type mold and by the 
old standard methods is rarely more 
than 20 per cent, or just sufficient to 
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square up the bloom, billet, or sheet, 
and remove the visible piped portion 
of the ingots, but this certainly does 
not assure that the remainder, or 80 
per cent, is sound and homogeneous. 
The sheets, blooms, or billets made 
from division B ingots, are classified 
as firsts and seconds, according to the 
surface conditions. Firsts usually are 
obtained from the upper half or two- 
thirds and seconds from the lower half 
or third of the ingot. It is suggested 
that the buyer of steel specify the 
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physical condition of the ingot in ac- 
cordance with the finished material re- 
quirements. Lessened failures to meet 
the final specifications will then occur, 
and a considerable saving will be 
effected in avoiding the scrapping of 
the finished or partly finished product. 

The physical defects usually are at 
diametrically opposite portions of the 
ingots in products made of killed and 
unkilled divisions of steel, respectively; 
in the semikilled steel defects may oc- 
cur at any point of the ingot. The be- 
havior during solidification of the two 
divisions of steels when teemed into 
iron molds is radically different, the 
class of solidification in the killed, or 
solution steel, being, as so aptly termed 
by Messrs. Howe and Stoughton, of 
the pine-tree crystalline growth or so- 
called landlocking character, and that 
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of the unkilled, or effervescing steel of 
the so-called onion-skin class; and in 
type D, an intermingling of both 
classes. 

Referring, first, to the solidification 
of an ingot in a metallic mold by means 
of the pine-tree, or landlocking, type of 
crystallization, it has been found that 
to obtain a practically uniform crystal- 
line structure without recurring axial 
cavities extending deep into the ingot 
structure below the primary pipe, it is 
necessary that the cross-section of 
such ingots be progressively increased 
from the bottom of the ingot toward 
its upper portion. Ingots of uniform 
horizontal cross-section or with a 


smaller cross-section at the top than at 


the bottom, bridges of steel crystals 
will be formed intermittently over the 
central longitudinal axis of the ingot 
and shrinkage cavities will occur under 
such bridges. This fact was not well 
recognized until recently by most mak- 
ers of solution or killed steel, although 
advanced and advocated by Dr. H. M. 
Howe and Bradley Stoughton 15 years 
ago, and by the writer for the past 10 
years. The method of commercially 
producing ingots with their larger 
cross-section at the upper portion has 
now been worked out into a practi- 
cable, commercial manner suitable for 
general use without retarding produc- 
tion or materially changing the ad- 
ministrative practice of the steel mill, 
and is in daily use at a number of high 
quality mills in this country. The ton- 
nage of big-énd-up ingots produced in 
this country during the year 1919 
amounted to approximately 1,000,000 
tons gross, including top and bottom- 
cast methods. 

Until recently, American practice, 
with some exceptions, was one of ton- 
nage production; and when the buyer 
specifically insisted upon obtaining 
really sound, homogeneous steel and 
was willing to pay a large price there- 
for, he was usually given the products 
from the lower half, or possible third, 
of the ingot when made of degasified 
or killed steel, and of the best and 
cleanest portion (possibly two-thirds) 
of the ingot when made of open, un- 
killed or effervescing steel. The re- 
mainder of the ingot was sold to cus- 
tomers whose requirements for quality 
were not as strict or as high, or it was 
remelted. 

Solution steel should, if the specifica- 
tions permit, have a silicon content of 
at least 0.20 per cent, as otherwise a 
large amount of special deoxidizer 
(aluminum, titanium, or the like) must 
be used in the ladle and possibly in the 
mold in order to thoroughly degasify 
the steel. In effervescing steel, the 
silicon content should be kept as low 
as possible and little or no special de- 
oxidizer used in the ladle or mold, as 
otherwise a steel of division D will re- 
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sult, having both blowholes and shrink- 
age cavity, of undetermined location 
and size. 

Examples of the Several divisions of 
steel are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 1 is a longitudinal 
cross-section of a ‘mold of the old 
standard type showing the ingot struc- 
ture of division A dead killed steel pro- 
duced therein. Approximately 95 per 
cent of the ingot tonnage made in this 
country still is being cast in molds of 
this eharacter; the maximum cross-sec- 
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FIG. 3—LONGITWDINALLY SPLIT INGOT SHOWING 
ABSENCE OF PIPES 


tion of the ingot, and hence the larger 
number of heat units, is at the base of 
the mold and ingot. Such construction 
is not correct for molding ingets of 
killed or solution steel, when a maxi- 
mum yield of sound, homogeneous 
steel is censidered. 

Fig. 2 shows a mold of the new type 
with larger cross-section and heat units 
located at the top of the mold and in- 
got, also the ingot structure produced 
therein of the same analysis and heat 
as that cast in the old standard-type 
mold. In the old type, the shrinkage 
cavity or pipe extends to approximately 
one-half the length of the ingot, while 
in the improved mold it extends to only 
approximately 5 per cent of such 
length; in both cases, however, blow- 
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holes are eliminated, as the steel was 
thoroughly deoxidized or killed. 

The casting temperature, rate of 
teeming, temperature of molds, etc., 
considerably influence both the depth 
of the pipe and the surface conditions 
in division A steel ingots. The casting 
temperature and the rate of teeming 
should be as low as practicable, and 
the molds should be fairly hot. 

Fig. 3 shows a longitudinally split in- 
got made of division B, a true evolu- 
tion or nonpiping steel, in which a 
shrinkage cavity, or pipe, is entirely 
absent and the shrinkage is compen- 


gated for by numerous, approximately 
evenly distributed, deep-seated blow- 
holes. In various grades of low-car- 


bon steels, such deep-seated blowholes 
are not considered harmful as _ the 
blowholes undoubtedly are closed and 
welded. Segregation is more apt to 
occur, however, especially in large in- 
gots made of steel of this division, than 
when made of dead-killed, or solution 
steel. 


Advantages of Bottom Casting 


The best results, as to freedom from 

surface blowholes, snakes, etc., in evo- 
lution steels are obtained when the in- 
gots are bottom cast. Bottom-casting 
methods, however, are more expensive 
than top casting, a loss of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent being due to runners 
and feed head. 
' Similar results as to deep-seating of 
blowholes and freedom from snakes 
have been obtained in division B steel 
by means of what may be termed top- 
bottom casting; that is, employing a 
special pouring nozzle whereby the 
pressure and velocity of liquid steel as 
it enters the mold from the ladle is 
greatly reduced without reducing the 
quantity or volume per minute of steel 
teemed. _ Extensive tests are being 
made to develop this method of top- 
bottom teeming further, by reducing 
the high velocity of the hot stream as 
it leaves the nozzle of the ladle. The 
general opinion is that division B steel 
should be teemed near the upper scale 
of the casting temperature, so that a 
large volume of gas may be evolved 
from the ingot, which is the reverse of 
the practice for killed steel. 

To obtain.a large economy as well as 
improve the quality of steel product, 
the highest possible percentage of the 
ingot should be of such physical condi- 
tion that it can be worked into homo- 
geneous shapes or sections, thus reduc- 
ing scrap losses with consequent un- 
necessary fuel and labor waste in con- 
tinuous remelting operations. Each 


per cent increase in sound, usable ingot 
will effect a net annual saving of over 
$00,000 tons of coal, coke, or equivalent 
fuel tothe steel industry of our coun- 
try. The total annual monetary saving 
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per each per cent increase in finished 
product will amount to approximately 
$10,000,000, without considering the 
manifest advantages and benefits to the 
public in being able to obtain a better, 
more uniform product that is capable 
of giving a longer service for initial in- 
vestment. 

While some metallurgists, engineers, 
and steel producers may possibly not 
agree with the author in the primary 
classification of the molten steel and in 
the type of ingots formed therefrom, all 
will agree that more thought and effort 
should be given to the improvement of 
the steel ingot, both as to its interior 
and its surface conditions. This im- 
provement, it has been shown, can be 
made by suitable molding methods and 
appliances whereby 80 to 90 per cent 
of division A ingot is obtained in sound 
blooms and billets substantially homo- 
geneous and with good surface condi- 
tions. 

As the foundation of all finished 
(mill or forge) steel products is the in- 
got, its physical and chemical condi- 
tions determine the condition of the 
finished product. In the prevention, or 
rather reduction, of segregation, espe- 
cially of division B steel in large in- 
gots, much remains yet to be accom- 
plished. 


Gets 1990 Unfair Trade 


Complaints 
In the five years of the existence 
of the federal trade commmission 


there have been 1990 applications for 
complaint against commercial organi- 
zations, alleging unfair competition, 
according to William B, Colver, one 
of the commissioners, in a recent ad- 
dress. Two out of every three appli- 
cations are dismissed. 

On preliminary examination and 
without publicity or embarrassment, 992 
of these cases have been dismissed; 
537 are still in the process of such 
preliminary investigation and in the 
remaining 461 cases the commission 
has instituted formal proceedings, re- 
sulting in the issuance of 611 formal 
complaints—the excess being due to 
the fact that in some applications 
there were a number of respondents 
who were proceeded against individu- 
aliy. Of these 611 adversary proceed- 
ings, 327 have been disposed of while 
284 are still pending. Of the 327 dis- 
posed of, 64 were dismissed, the gov- 
ernment on full hearing, having 
failed of preponderating proof of the 
respondent having made a_ sufficient 
showing of defense. Of the remain- 
ing 263 cases, the order of the com- 
mission to cease and desist was issued, 
and in these 195 voluntarily agreed 
to cease and desist while the other 
68 unsuccessfully contested the order. 
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Form 44 Export Houses 
Under Webb Law 


Forty-four export trading associa- 
tions, comprising nearly 1000 manu- 
facturers and _ distributed over 43 
states, have been formed under the 
Webb-Pomerene law, according to 
William B. Colver, member of the 
federal trade commisison which is 
charged with administration of the 
law. It was this law which led to 
the formation of the Consolidated 
Steel Corp., for the combined handling 
of export steel produced by a group 
of independent steel manufacturers. 

During the two years of the opera- 
tion of this law, the foreign trade of 
the United States has been beset by 
economic difficulties of all sorts. 
Credits, exchange and transportation, 
both on sea and on land, have been 
in such a state of disorder as to 
tend to retard the growth and activi- 
ties of export associations operating 
under the new law. There have been 
interferences by way of embargoes. 
In spite of all these things and many 
other abnormal conditions, some of 
them world-wide, the export trade 
act has been demonstrated by the 
associations which have been formed 
under it, to be a decidedly useful in- 
strument in promoting the progress 
of this country in foreign commerce, 
says Mr. Colver. 

The export trade associations by 
pooling expenses and perhaps the 
pooling of patience and courage, en- 
ter a market after careful and 
scientific study and examination, and 
having entered, are prepared as to 
financial resource and as to resolu- 
tion, to remain until they conquer 
difficulties, prejudices or obstacles. In 
the beginning considerable criticism, 
not based on understanding, was 
directed against this law by foreign 
countries. These criticisms are not 
now being renewed to any great ex- 
tent. They become less and less fre- 
quent as the aims, the theory and the 
practice of the law have come to 
better understood abroad and perhaps 
also since it is coming to be accepted 
that the administration of the law is 
being marked with unusual care. The 
associations have done much to si- 
lence criticism, for the reason that 
their conduct has been such that dur- 
ing the whole time of the operation 
of the law, thefe has not been a 
single complaint made by foreign cus- 
tomers against any of these associa- 
tions. 





Steel plates were almost universally 
used for building locomotive fire boxes 
about 1866. Two years later boilers 
were built largely of steel plates and 
were equipped with steel tubes. 
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French Control Skoda Works 


Schneider-Creusot Interests Acquire Famous Iron and Steel Industry in Czecho- 
Slovakia—Use of French Capital Abroad Brings Strong Criticism—Great 
Progress Made by French-Belgian Interests in Luxemburg 


HE SKODA works in Czecho- 

Slovakia virtually have come 

under French control, with the 
Schneider-Creusot interests at the 
helm, At a _ recent conference at 
Prague, Monsieur Eugene Schneider 
gave a summary of the economic 
situation in France, saying: 

“French metallurgy was making an 
extraordinary effort to satisfy the 
demands upon it, as well as to satisty 
the allies in their exigencies. The senti- 
ment of ardor in their work was the 
one thing that was assuring the French 
laborer of his future. The French 
workmen in the steel and iron indus- 
tries would be largely responsible for 
the revival of French prosperity.” 

Of French participation in the de- 
velopment of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Czecho-Slovakia he said: 

“I am prepared to devote my best 
abilities to develop, technically, in- 
dustrially and financially these local 
mining and metallurgical industries. I 
shall work methodically in an effort 
to appeal to the sympathies of the 
two sister republics that they may 
find a practical expression and active 
commercial relation which can but be 
beneficial. Our French interests in the 
Skoda of Pilzon and the coal mines 
of Ostrava as well as the steel plants 
of Teschen are already making them- 
selves felt for the common good.” 


This emphasizes the fact that it is 
French policy now, as before the war, 
to use its capital abroad. Indeed 
this is a policy which has engendered 
strong criticism in the past and which 
is even more emphatic today. It 
would seem to 
have been even 
better policy had 
France imported 
Czecho-Slovak la- 
bor for the put- 
ting of its own 
metallurgical in- 
dustries in order 
than to take any 
portion of the 
country’s scant 
capital abroad at 
this time. In this 
same connection, 
with respect to 
the development 
of Austrian in- 
dustry by the 
harnessing of its 
extensive water- 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
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power, a French economist urges 
the combination of 
American forces for developing the 
metallurgical industries of that half 
of the dual kingdom which is still 
known as Austria. Unquestionably 
outside influences must come to the 
rescue of the industrially, 
but it will hardly be accepted with 
grace when this same French authority, 
Monsieur Margaine, the chairman of 
the French committee on the treaty 
of Saint Germain says that American 
engineers are not able without French 
aid to handle the situation. He goes 
further and says that American finan- 


ciers do not know how to handle 


French and 


country 


enterprises in Europe, and why in 
this case it might be to the advantage 
o* both countries if a Frarco-American 
combination were formed to handle 
the extensive and undeveloped water- 


power of Austria. 


The Situation in Luxemburg 


The Luxemburg metallurgical industry 
has undergone the same convulsions 
as that of France and Belgium since 
the first of the year. The metallurgical 
capital of the Grand Duchy is Esch- 
sur-Alzette from which most of the 
news of the industry emanates. Great 
progress has been made by French- 
Belgian interests since the taking 
over of the former Deutsch-Luxem- 
bourgisch Bergwerks Hutten A. G., 
at Differdange though from time to 
time the lack of fue! has proven a 





serious setback. The same is true in 
rcgard to the famous Terres Rouges 
steel plant at Esch, formerly one of 
the Gelsenkirchner group. 

The Differdange-Saint Ingbert- 
Rumelange group now under French 
control has just lighted two more blast 
furnaces at Differdange and a third is 
to be fired the first of June. The 
plant is the most modern in the dis- 
trict, with 16 blast furnaces producing 
daily 1350 tons of pig iron, five con- 
verters of 20 tons each and rolling 
and rail mills specializing in profiles 
and heavy wire for nails and rods 
for bolts. 


the first plant on the continent of 


Differdange is said to be 


Europe using the Grey unusual rolling 
process of American origin The 
plant has its own ore resources in 
a 2500-acre concession in the Grand 
Duchy, and 4000 acres in the con- 
tiguous French department of Meurthe 
et Moselle. 
The great Ougrée-Marihaye steel 
works of Liege in Belgium also has 
a plant at Rodange, working at as 
near capacity as possible. Its coal 
ard coke is supplied by the mother plant 
in Belgium. There is a possibility that 
with the prospective embargo on the 
exportation of French pig iron for 
a temporary period that this Luxem 
burg plant of Ougrée will assume 
more importance than ever before. 
Luxemburg foundry iron is in great 
demand, and is commonly quoted in 
the Belgian market to which it is 
largely exported, 
at a premium of 
50 francs a ton 
over the native 
product. At pres- 
ent it is undergo- 
ing the universal 
rise in price and 
is around 1000 
francs a_ metric 
ton. Luxemburg 
ores are generally 
exported to Bel- 
gium, to the left 
bank of the Rhine 
and the Saar dis- 
trict. The Lorraine 
metallurgical in- 
dustry is recover- 





INTERIOR OF THE OUGREE LUXEMBURG PLANT AT RODANGE 
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ing slowly from 
the setback of the 
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past few weeks due to the German 
disturbances, a slight labor outbreak 
locally, and the retarding of trans- 
portation and the coal and coke 
shortage. In general the situation 
is more satisfactory than in the 
Longwy region or in the Saar. 

It is worthy of remark at this 
time that two great iron and _ steel 
plants in the valley of the Fentsch, 
Knutange and the de Wendel works 
are about to establish a cement plant 
in the neighborhood of the village of 
Florange at the junction of the val- 
leys of the Fentsch and the Moselle. 

The French government has granted 
three coal mining concessions in this 
district, which before the war were 
worked by German interests. These 
concessions apply #0 what is practically 
a prolongment of the Saar coal fields, 
and as a distinct exploitation will 
have a great and beneficial effect on 
the neighboring iron and steel plants 
which have hitherto been required to 
draw their fuel from distant points. 
Each of these concessions is ot 5000 
acres and for a term of 99 years, 
the payment being at the rate of but 
2000 francs per 2.5 acres per annum. 


The concessions have been named 
Faulquemont, Longeville and Hautes- 
Vigneulles, and are to be controlled 
by a group formed of the following 
steel plants: La Marine-Homecourt, 
Aciéries de Longwy, Mokta et Hadid, 


Micheville, Denain-Anzin, Aciéries de 
France, Pont-a-Mousson, Redange, 
Hautes Fourneaux de la Chiers and 


others. It is believed that these new 
sources of supplies so greatly needed 
by the French iron and steel industry 
are of a great depth and width and 
offer the maximum of encouragement 
for successful and profitable exploita- 
tion, 


Alsatian Situation Difficult 


Strictly speaking Alsace is less im- 
portant in a metallurgical way than 
its sister province of Lorraine, being 
the center of a second fusion and 
fabricating industry. Its chief mineral 
resources lie in its potash fields of 
Nonnebruck, supported by the newly 
developed petrol deposits of Peschel- 
brunnen. 

The localized industry, such as it is, 
is important, and the machine shop 
capacity is perhaps more extensive 
than in any other similar territory of 
France. It is significant to note that 
during the recent strikes there was 
very little disturbance in Alsace di- 
rectly attributable to the native popu- 
lation. The chief ringleaders were 
found to be three Germans, spreading 
propaganda of the neutralist stamp 
with a view to causing discontent 
among the Alsatians with the French 
regime. These have all been judged 
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as undesirables and found to have 
been working under a general strike 
headquarters. propaganda bureau ef 
Baden-Baden. They were sentenced 
to banishment from the province. 

Eventually industrial Alsace is bound 
to be a big contributor to the general 
prosperity of France; the essential is 
that a tolerant administration shall 
make the native Alsatians feel that 
they are not out of the French fold. 
There are many economic and politi- 
cal influences at work which make the 
situation difficult. 


Would Exploit Coal Deposit 


The John Cockerill company of 
Seraing and the Espérance-Longdoz 
company of Liege, Belgium, have pe- 
titioned the standing committee of 
Hainault for the concession of a coal 
mine in an wunexploited district on 
the Franco-Belgian frontier extending 
over an area of 1410 hectares. Bor- 
ings in this district have struck a 
32-centimeter vein of coking coal at 
a depth of 828 meters, The seam ex- 
tends through the communes of Er- 
quennes, Blangies, Engis, Sars-la- 
Bruyére, Blaregnies and Athus. The 
shafts will be very deep, the neces- 
sary development work costly and as 
the district is sparsely inhabited, many 
workmen’s dwel'ings will have to be 
built. 


Book Review 


Shop Practice for Home Mechanics, by 
Raymond Francis Yates; Cloth; 320 
pages, 534 x 8% inches; published by the 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., and 
for sale by Tue Iron Trave Review; 
price $3.00. 

Information intended to be of practical 
value to the amateur mechanic is included 
in this book. Each chapter deals with 
a complete subject and has illustrations 
which demonstrate the points that are 
discussed in the text. The topics include 
an introduction to the study of elemen- 
tary mechanics, use of miscellaneous 
tools, measuring instruments and their 
use, drilling and reaming, introduction to 
lathe work, special lathe work, grinding 
operations, pattern making, hardening 
and tempering steel, soldering and braz- 
ing, construction of light power-driven 
presses and the construction of a small 
grinding head. At the beginning of each 
chapter is a list of sub-topics which are 
explained under the general heading. 





Will Use Powdered Coal 


* Powdered coal willbe used in the fu- 
ture to fire the furnaces of the new 
sheet mill of the Follansbee Bros. Co., 
Toronto, Ohio. The transportation equip- 
ment, which will blow the fuel from the 
milling plant to the furnace bins, will be 
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furnished by ‘the Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co. New York. <A_ standard 
blowing unit of five tons capacity which 
includes a pulverized coal bin, blow tank, 
and scales will be installed. The trans- 
portation capacity of the equipment is 
10 tons an hour delivered at a distance 
of approximately 1700 feet. 





How Thomas Process Was 


Commercialized 


For many years the steel industry 
of Lorraine was centered in those dis- 
tricts where the best quality of iron 
ore was found. In general the deposits 
of Lorraine like the small deposits 
of the Saar possessed an excessive 
amount of phosphorus. In puddling 
furnaces it was found possible to 
eliminate the phosphorus, but the 
same success was not arrived at with 
the bessemer and open-hearth pro- 
cesses. 

Researches had been made by 
French and Belgian engineers toward 
dephosphorization but only in 1875 
was there first put into operation a 
process which was essentially practi- 


cable from an industrial point of 
view. Thomas, a notary’s clerk of 
London, accomplished what neither 


Belgian nor French metallurgists were 
able to do. For the north of Fran 
his process was sold to one Tasquin, 
a Belgian, of 1250 francs and the 
Schneider plants in mid-France paid 
25,000 francs for the privilege of using 
it. A combination of French Lor- 
raine plants then purchased Monsieur 
Tasquin’s rights for 800,000 franes. 
Germany~—finally paid 3,000,000 francs 
for the patents. 


More Equipment for India 


That foreign buyers still are inter- 
ested in rolling mill equipment manu- 
factured in the United States is shown 
by the order placed recently with the 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The order calls for 12 stands 
of 28-inch hot mill rolls and 12 stands 
of 24-inch cold mill rolls for rolling 
black plate for tinning purposes at the 
new plant of the Burmah Oil Co., 
Ltd., Jamshedpur, Bengal, India. The 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. recently 
completed shipments on a 27 x 42-inch 
universal mill for the Dominion Steel 
Foundries Co., Hamilton, Ont., and 
now has under construction a 32 x 46- 
inch universal mill for the Soho plant 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


In 1901 the total movement of iron 
ore on the Great Lakes was 20,157,000 
gross tons as compared with 47,177,395 
gross tons in 1919. 
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Fig. 1—Circuit diagram of a percussive engagement of parts welded simultaneously with a discharge of electrical energy. Fig. 2—Diagram of electrical circuits 


Principle of Percussive Welding 


Current Is Discharged at Parts To Be Joined and Melts Them Prior to Their 
Being Forged Together — Because of Localized Heat the Physical 
Structure of the Parts Remains Unaltered 


LECTRO-PERCUSSIVE _ weld- 
EK, ing is a process which is pri- 
marily intended for manufactur- 
ing applications, where large quanti- 
ties of duplicate parts are to be pro- 
duced. One size of machine will han- 
dle a large variety of pieces over a 
range of size but special holding fix- 
tures must be designed to attach to a 
given machine. If only a small num- 
ber of parts of each particular design 
and size is to be made, the necessary 
investment in fixtures may be exces- 
sive. Thus it will be apparent that 
repair work is not the most suitable 
field. 

Inasmuch as the time of welding 
is negligible, the only limitation of 
speed of production is speed of feeding 
and gripping the pieces. This permits 
a heretofore impossible output. Fur- 
thermore, unskilled labor can be used. 
A study of parts used in the con- 
struction of a prominent make of 
automobile showed 50 important parts, 
which were subjected to percussive 
welding, were entirely satisfactory. 
Manufacturing costs of many types of 
tools using a special cutting portion 
attached to a cheaper grade shank 
would be reduced and better results 
obtained. Countless items of hard- 
ware involving especial union of 
units of unlike metals or unequal sec- 
tions offer many possibilities. 

The underlying principles utilized 
in percussive welding were discovered 
in 1905 by J. W. Chubb, of the West- 
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Abstract of a paper presented at a meeting of the 
society, Pittsburgh, Aug. 12. The 


, engineer for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 





BY DOUGLAS F. MINER 


inghouse company. Following his 
original experiments Mr. Chubb devel- 
oped machines for welding metals in 


FIG. 3—VIEW OF APPARATUS USED FOR 
ELECTRO-PERCUSSIVE WELDING 
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wire form of rather small cross sec- 
tion. With this equipment satisfac- 
tory welds were made between wires of 
various metals. Widely different phys- 
ical properties of wires to be welded 
offered no obstacle and perfectly duc- 
tile welds were made with platinum 
and lead, tungsten and aluminum, cop- 
per and aluminum. 

The apparatus consists essentially of 
a device for producing a percussive en- 
gagement of parts to be welded, prac- 
tically simultaneous with a discharge 
of electrical energy. In the wire weld- 
ers the energy is taken from An elec- 
trolytic condenser. Sets of aluminus 
plates immersed in an electrolyte of 
borax solution are charged by a direct 
current of small value and discharged 
at the moment of weld. This discharge 
takes place at the parts to be joined 
and melts them with an explosive 
violence. At this moment the hammer 
forges the parts together. Fusing 
and union of the metals is finished 
in approximately 0.005 second. Fig. 1 
shows a circuit diagram of this proc- 
ess. 

Using an electrolytic condenser for 
source of fusing energy proved to have 
decided limitations because of limited 
amount of energy capable of being 
stored in a condenser of convenient 
size. Consequently, for utilizing elec- 
trical energy stored in a magnetic 
field was involved, thus. substituting 
electro-magnetic energy for electro- 
static. Experiments have been suc- 
cessful in welds of the butt type up 
to a cross-sectional area equivalent 
to %-inch diameter stock. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram of electrical 
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FIG. 4 

(a) Copper rod welded to steel disk. 
welded to steel disk and bent without failure. 
diameter. 


When bent at sharp angle, failure occurred outside weld. 


EXAMPLES OF ELECTRO-PERCUSSION WELDING 
Penetration of metal and clean line of weld shown. (b) Steel rod 


(c) Weld between two sections of copper, ,-inch 
(d) Valve with nickel 


steel head and cold-rolled steel stem bent to failure which occurred outside weld. 


(e) T-weld of coiJ-roiled stecl. 


(f) Cold-rolled steel rod welded te disk and 


finished. (g) Short drill lengthened by welding to cold-rolled steel 
(h) Nickel steel valve head with cold-rolled steel stem. 


(i) Holiow steel rod. } 


circuits and Fig. 3 gives an idea of 
the appearance 


of apparatus. Stated 


6-inch, welded to steel plate 


in simple terms, when any electrical 
circuit containing large inductance, 





FIG. 5—CHARACTER OF A PERCUSSIVE WELD BETWEEN COPPER AND COLD-ROLLED STEEL 
(a) Steel Sas been etched but the copper left unetched. (hb) Copper has been etched but the steel left unetched. 
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such as coil of many turns is inter- 
rupted, the stored energy of course 
tries to prevent the break and causes 
an arc to be drawn. An electric arc 
is a source of high intensity heat par- 
ticularly well suited to welding opera- 
tions. In an apparatus shown in Fig. 
3 we have a reactance coil of two 
windings, one (primary) being con- 
nected momentarily to a source of 
direct current and the other (sec- 
ondary) being connected to the pieces 
to be welded. 

By means of suitable tripping de- 
vices, the forging hammer causes the 
primary coil to be disconnected from 
the source of power; with the sec- 
ondary closed. Transfer of energy 
of the collapsing magnetic field to the 
secondary occurs and then a rapid 
small separation of the parts to be 
welded causes an intense arc to melt 
the surfaces. At the proper moment 
the hammer forges the pieces together. 
The complete operation occupies about 
0.1 second, giving no time for oxida- 
tion or excessive heating. The time 
sequence of events shown in an oscil- 
logram taken during a weld between 
¥%-inch copper and steel rod indicates 
a peak of current of 2600 amperes, 
an arc voltage of 30, maximum power 
60 kilowatts, energy 0.00077 kilowatt- 
hour, and time 0.094 second. 

Fig. 4 shows some examples of 


electro-percussive welding and _ illus- 
trates a few of the many types of 
joints possible. Fig. 5 shows with 


an enlargement of 100 diameters, the 
character of a percussive weld between 
copper and cold rolled steel. The 
steel] shown in Fig. 5a has been etched, 
but the copper left unetched. The re- 
verse is the case in Fig. 5b, while in 
Fig. 5c both metals were etched. 
Passing from steel toward coppér we 
notice that the first change from the 


(c) Both metals have been etched 
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structure of the virgin metal is an 
increase in pearlitic concentration (the 
dark spots). After this comes a lam- 
inated mass of pasty and melted steel 
which mingles with a layer of fused 
copper. Back of this is the unchanged 
coarse gtain of the copper. Little or 
no amalgamation takes place and the 
two metals are defined sharply but in- 
terwoven by the force of compression. 
Interpenetrations are visible and ex- 
amination at higher power shows small 
globules of steel in the area of fused 
copper. No cavities or oxide inclu- 
sions have been found which would 
destroy the strength of the joint if 
present. 

The power consumed at the weld by 
percussive welding is about one-sixth 
that required for the same size stock 
by butt-welding, but this ratio could 
not be fully realized at the source of 
power due to the primary loss during 
establishment of field. Manipulation 
of circuits probably cannot be accom- 
plished quickly enough to store exact- 
ly correct energy necessary, but at 
least three-fourth power could be 
saved over butt-welding. The opera- 
tion is so rapid that the time of ac- 
tual weld is negligible. Speed of pro- 
duction will, therefore, depend chiefly 
on time of handling pieces. Saving 
along this line, of course, can be ef- 
fected through automatic or semiauto- 
matic devices. A time study of a 
number of operations has shown that 
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the saving in time by the use of per- 
cussive welding promises to be a large 
item which will allow a remarkable 
increase in production or reduction in 
labor charges. 


Welds of Unequal Sections 


The extremely short duration of 
the fusing arc in the percussive proc- 
ess allows no changes for the heat 
to travel back into the metal. The 
necessary energy is concentrated in a 
small amount of material, utilized 
where needed, and not dissipated in 
heating the rest of the stock. Conse- 
quently, welds of unequal section are 
possible, such as a small rod to a 
heavy plate or a tube to a_ block. 
No preparation of the surfaces or 
previous treatment is necessary. Such 
welds, in order to be successful with 
other processes, necessitates either a 
preheating of the larger section or a 
modification of the shape, such as 
forming a projection of cross section 
equal to the smaller piece. This fea- 
ture.opens up a wide field of appli- 
cation. 

Just as the condenser type of weld- 
er produced welds with metals of 
widely different physical characteris- 
tics, the electro-magnetic type is also 
successful with such unions. In many 
cases it is desirable to join brass or 
copper parts used for electrical cir- 
cuits or for appearance to parts com- 
posed of steel. Percussive welding 
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solves many of these problems with- 
out the use of screws, bolts or rivets. 
Steel alloys have been welded to cold 
rolled steel to illustrate the application 
to too] manufacturers, 

Percussive welding can be made after 
any desired treatment of tool steel 
without a change of physical condi- 
tion, because of the localized heat of 
the weld. Immediately after the weld 
is complete the piece can be handled 
and no appreciable warmth can be 
felt. After the proper setting is made 
for a given weld, the character of 
the latter always is uniform and in- 
dependent of the skill of the operator. 
The original settings made in accord- 
ance with a convenient table of values 
permit operation of the machine by 
unskilled labor without fear of poor 
results. 

The percussive process produces a 
small fin or flash, thereby decreasing 
cost of finishing. For many purposes 
no finishing operations are necessary. 
Recent results have indicated that 
percussive welding has many useful 
applications and will solve difficulties 
heretofore encountered, especially in 
nonferrous and steel alloy welding. 
The process may be extended to other 
types of joint than simple butt. Tests 
have indicated that applications in a 
wide variety of industries are avail- 
able and it is hoped to broaden the 
scope of the process in a large meas- 
ure, by increasing the number of uses. 


Labor's Domination But Temporary 


N THE time honored barter be- 
| tween employer and employe, the 
employer formerly held the strate- 
gic position. If he refused to pay the 
wages demanded by any individual 
there was usually some one else will- 
ing to accept a lower rate and the 
unemployed one not being mobile and 
usually having to work to live was 
soon forced to yield. As _ business 
concerns grew larger this advantage 
naturally increased and just as natur- 
ally the employers’ power was abused. 
Bye and bye the resulting oppression 
became sufficiently acute to provoke 
general resistance and the labor union 
came into being. Workmen banded 
together to eliminate competition 
among themselves. 
The establishment of unions did not 
suspend the operation of the law of 
supply and demarid; rather did it 





From an address by Calvert Townley, pcesident of 


the Amcrieap tute of Electrical Engineers, deliv- 
ered at institute’s annual convention, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Jume 29, 1920. 


BY CALVERT TOWNLEY 


allow that law: freer play by counter 
balancing the power of the union 
against the previous strategic advan- 
tage of the employer. The effect was 
generally beneficial because it cor- 
rected an evil, and the general pub- 
lic while not particularly interested 
looked on approvingly. But early in 
their history the unions made a 
serious although not a_ surprising 
blunder. They set up a system of 
contracts between employer and em- 
ploye and, because they could escape 
doing so, provided no means by which 
the workmen could be penalized for 
violation—except by the union itself. 
This flagrant flouting of a fundamen- 
tal did not for a time have any 
serious effect but the blunder once 
made was never thereafter corrected. 


Over a long period of years after 
the first organization of unions, 
unionism had its ups and downs and 
came to be regarded, if not with 
equanimity, at least with tolerance by 
the employer class. Then came the 


Here an entirely new 
condition was created; an imperative 
demand for men came up almost over 
night. It simply had to be satisfied 
matter At the 
supply 


World war. 


at no what price. 


same time not only was the 


diminished by those required for the 
armed forces but immigration stopped 
as well. The effect on the price of 
rose. The 


labor was axiomatic—it 


unions, being the vehicles through 
which the demands of many classes of 
workmen could most readily be ex- 
pressed, at once became active. The 
law of supply and demand was fight- 
ing on their side and they made the 
Wages and prices rose 


Labor had 


most of it. 
to unheard of figures. 
too much power; their demands had 
to be met whether or no and of 
course they abused their power. 

Then the unions made another mis- 
They credited too much of 
their successes to their organization 
and failed to appreciate the part 


played by the law of supply and de- 


take. 
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inmand also they underestimated the 
power of resistance which would be 
engendered by oppression. In_ their 
turn they became the oppressors, in- 
sistent, arrogant. Where their prin- 
ciple weapon, the strike, was not 
effective as against the employer class 
in one industry, they enlisted the 
workman in other industries who had 
no grievance, in sympathetic strikes. 
They asserted their power to domin- 
ate the public convenience, safety and 
health in order to coerce their oppo- 
nents into submission to their will. 

Now this is the condition today and 
is one which has caused much grave 
concern and has produced many 
strange ideas. We hear that a new 
order of things has come to pass; 
that the “rights” of labor must now 
be respected; that the workman will 
hereafter have a greater share of the 
products of his toil; that he must 
share in the management of industry 
and have a recognized place in gov- 
ernment and the like. To the writer's 
mind the facts warrant none of these 
assumptions. There is no new order; 
cconomic laws are the same as they 
always have been. They are as ruth- 
less and as inexorable as are the 
laws of physics. Neither has human 
nature changed. The unions are in 
the saddle but, to use a hunting ex- 
pression, they are riding for a fall. 

In our system of government where 
every man can vote and have his 
vote counted and with our multitude 
of newspapers informing everybody 
what is going on, there is little chance 
that a condition can arise such as 
that of China or of Russia or even of 
Germany. While we talk a great deal 
of politicians and parties, we know 
that on any really vital question the 
people are going to make up their 
minds themselves and will elect men 
who will carry out the wishes of the 
majority. In other words the great 
majority rules. 


Workers Selfish, Too 


The number of workmen in labor 
unions is variously estimated to be 
from 10 to 40 per cent of the men 
employed in trades where there are 
These figures represent the 


uniens. 
extreme claims of the contending 
parties. It probably would not be far 


wrong if the compromise figure is 20 
per cent. In the langest class of all, 
the farmer, there are no unions and 
similarly none in many other avoca- 
tions so, considering the total voting 
strength of the country, the percent- 
age of men in unions is certainly not 
over 10 per cent and probably not 
over five. Of this small proportion 
a few are the leaders, a larger number 
enthusiastic followers and the great 
majority largely governed by condi- 
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tions. They are loyal unionists when 
the union is succeeding but desert on 
small provocation when it is defeated. 
This is almost obviously true because 
the workmen are banded together to 
accomplish selfish purpose and no 
other. The individual workman cares 
no more for his fellow as a class than 
does the employer. It follows there- 
fore that a union must continue to 
succeed or it will disintegrate and dis- 
appear. The history of the last 30 
years has recorded many once pow- 
erful unions even the names of which 
are now almost forgotten. The 
“Knights of Labor” and “The Amal- 
gamated Associations of Iron and 
Steel Workers” are two examples 
which illustrate this point. The 
strength of organization contending 
against the mob is very great and it 
is probably true that so small a pro- 
portion of 10 per cent or even of five 
would prevail under these  condi- 
tions. 


Oppression Is Incentive 


That in fact is the situation con- 
fronting the nation today. This small 
organized per cent supported by the 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand has prevailed but looking into 
the future it seems clear that there is 
only needed a sufficient incentive to 
induce the unorganized 95 per cent, or 
even a small part of them, to get 
together in opposition to the five per 
cent in order that the latter may be 
overwhelmed. This incentive has been 
or will be furnished by union oppres- 
sion, because the abuse of too great 
power always grows. Therefore, if 
the unions shall still continue to gain 
their ends even in the face of their 
present insolence and ruthless disre- 
gard of others, their arrogance and 
self-confidence born of such success, 
will inevitably lead them on to acts 
of greater and yet greater oppression 
until they force their opponents to 
combine against them for defense or 
even for self preservation. 

The money class never has had and 
probably never will have much sym- 
pathy or co-operation from the gen- 
eral public for the very obvious rea- 
son that the general public is jealous 
of it. Sympathy goes naturally to 
those who are worse off. The moneyed 
class, being better off than the great 
majority, therefore comes in for sym- 
pathy with a minus sign, that is, 
jealousy. An incentive which will in- 
duce the public to oppose the unions 
can therefore be sufficient only when 
the reason is strong enough to over- 
come this jealousy that reason 
becomes sufficient when the need for 
self preservation is made _ clearly 
apparent. 

Already there are indications that 
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the people will not much longer sub- 
mit to domination by the unions. The 
governor of Massachusetts defied 
them, was shortly thereafter reelected 
by an abnormally large majority and 
has now been nominated on the re- 
publican ticket for vice president 
which latter distinction it is safe to 
say he owes almost entirely to this 
incident. The state of Kansas has 
enacted 2 law to curb union interfer- 
ence with the peace and comfort of 
her citizens and her governor has 
become a popular national figure in 
consequence. The temper of much of 
the daily press has changed and where 
formerly there was much said about 
the so-called “living wage” and criti- 
cism of “capitalistic greed” there now 
appear articles about “the vicious 
cycle of mounting wages and costs,” 
“loafing on the job” and the “need to 
teach the people thrift and economy.” 
These and other signs are merely 
symptoms of the incentive to resis- 
tance that may be expected to be 
superinduced by oppression. The 
aroused public would not be just to 
the unions and an attack once thor- 
oughly launched might be expected 
to go further than it should. 

Whether or not an aroused public 
does curb union domination, the pres- 
ent high wage era will not be radi- 
cally affected. That is a _ condition 
controlled not by the unions at all 
but by the law of supply and demand. 
Even the complete abolition of the 
unions while it might check further 
wage increases and perhaps bring 
about some recessions and -while it 
would reduce living costs somewhat 
by cutting out interruptions and tend 
to increase the supply of workmen 
available nor decrease the demand for 
their services. Indeed while the funda- 
mentals of harter between. the em- 
ployer and the employe have been 
discussed and effort has been made 
to show the natural reactions result- 
ing from harter with either party 
under duress, it is not at all certain 
that conditions will become so ex- 
treme as to bring about the reaction 
described. That is, instead of the 
abuse of power by the unions being 
curbed by the organized opposition of 
other classes of our people it may 
be reduced or even thwarted by the 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand. 


Other Factors Involved 


While the writer has been confining 
himself to a discussion of the relations 
between the employer and the em- 
ploye and has had much to say about 
the employe’s abnormally high wages, 
ne does not want to be understood as 
giving that condition as the only cause 
of prevailing high prices. Advantage 
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has very gencrally been taken of the 
opportunity to increase profits by 
those who had wares to market which 
is only another way of saying again 
that selfishness is a universal trait of 
which no class er classes has a mono- 
poly. A bettering of conditions may 
he affected by a decrease in the de- 
mand for or an increase in the supply 
of labor. Already there is a marked 
reduction in the sales of certain prod- 
ucts resulting from an unwillingness 
or the inability of many people to 
pay the exorbitant prices asked. Gov- 
ernment reports of falling exports 
indicate that the expected lessening of 
the foreign .market for our high priced 
products is approaching and it is not 
at all unlikely that this may be followed 


by heavy increases in our imports 
which will displace American made 
goods. This result may come about 


both because foreign nations are get- 
ting into their stride of production 
again and because the high prices pre- 
vailing here have- naturally created 
an attractive market. A combination 
of these and other conditions will re- 
duce the demand for our products 
and consequently for the workmen to 
produce them. 


More Immigrants Coming 


The immigration authorities of the 
port of New York report their facili- 
ties overtaxed to handle the large 
numbers coming to our shores, and 
say that even those numbers would be 
far larger if- there wete_only more 
ships .to carry the people who want 
to come. Et is natural to suppose 
that as -the heavy burdens of after 
war taxation are brought home to the 
foreign people an increasing percent- 
age will seek to escape them by com- 
ing here to live and also that the 
gradual restoration of trans-Atlantic 
shipping to its normal schedules will 
afford the greater facilities thus de- 
manded. This augmentation of popu- 
iation, largcly workmen of course, will 
swell our supply and likewise tend to 
correct any shortage that may exist. 

If this analysis of the facts is cor- 
rect it is clear that the present domi- 
nation by organized labor is tempor- 
ary and also that the era of high 
prices will pass. Therefore, no mate- 
rial permanent change in either our 
social order or in our industrial struc- 
ture is to be anticipated. In the con- 
test between brains and brawn, waged 
since the world hegan, brains have 
always won and brains always will. 
Free play for the natural forces of 
trade may be counted upon to exer- 
cise a beneficent influence and they 
should be hampered and _ interfered 
with by government restrictions as 
little as possible. We cannot of 
course determine from history or from 
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any facts at hand, how long a time 
it will take for conditions to become 
normal again but what we need now 
is clear thinking, courage and patience. 


Sintering Project 
Plans for Eastern Mesabi Described 
Step by Step 
Operating methods to be used by the 
Mesabi Iron Co., in the development of 
the eastern Mesabi sintering project are 
described in an authoritive article in the 
fourth revised edition of The Iron Ores 
of Lake Superior, issued by Crowell & 
Murray, industrial chemists and min- 
ing engineers, Cleveland. According 
to this article, the following steps will 
be taken in the mining of the low- 
grade material.and its preparation for 

the market: 


1.—Stripping, very ight. Much of 
the deposit has*no covering. 

2.—Quarrying. . Side hill work. Faces 
40 to 60 feet high. Churn drill holes 
and heavy blasting. 

3.—Steam shovel. 

4.—Standard gage railroad to mill. 

5.—Extra heavy primary crushing 
plant to 2-inch size. 

6—Dry magnetic separators in 
closed circuit with 72 x 20-inch rolls, 
reducing to about \%-inch size and 
discarding about 50 per cent of the ma- 
terial as hard waste rock of all inter- 
mediate sizes, suitable for concrete 
work, road building and railroad bal- 
last. A shipping concentrate can also 
be taken out here and shipped without 
further treatment, if desired. 

7.—Ball mills grinding the %-inch 
size partly concentrated material wet 
to 80 to 100 mesh. 

8—Wet magnetic separators, Davis 
type. 

9.—Sintering plant. 


A description of the magnetic cobbe: 
and some of the other installations to 
be used was given in the July 29 issue 
of Tne Iron Trave Review, page 304. 
In the article in The Jron Ores of Lake 
Superior it is stated: 

“The deposits of the east end of 
the Mesabi range cover very large 
areas, and consist of the same taconite 
that produces the hematite of the cen- 
tral and western Mesabi. It is not 
deeply covered with drift, but out- 
crops boldly in large masses. It is not 
concentrated locally into enriched 
bodies separated by leaner areas, but 
is all a fairly. uniform, hard, banded, 
unaltered chert, carrying about 25 to 
30 per cent iron as magnetite. 

“In 1916 an experimental mill was 
built in Duluth containing full sized 
machinery and capable of handling 
from 100 to 200 tons daily. A con- 
siderable tonnage of material was con- 
centrated during 1916, 1917 and 1918. 
The work showed that the resulting 
product could be varied, almost at will, 
between 60 per cent and 70 per cent 
iron and . per cent to .030 per cent 
phosphorus, and that this could be 
made on a large scal well within the 
limits of cost set by iron trade condi- 
tions. A small special cargo was sent 
down the lakes late in 1918 assaying 
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63.27 per cent iron, natural and dry, 
and .008 per cent phosphorus, but it is 
assumed that large-scale shipments 
will normally be of a bessemer product 
carrying about 63 per cent iron and 
.020 per cent to .030 per cent phos- 
phorus. This material is a _ sinter, 
carrying only. traces of sulphur and 
titanium, with silica between 6 per 
cent and 10 per cent and alumina, 
lime, magnesia and manganese, each 
below 1 per cent. Some of the iron in 
this sinter is hematite and some is 
magnetite, the percentages varying ac- 
cording to the treatment given on the 
sintering machine. Like the analyses, 
this hematite percentage is within reas- 
onable control. Sinter. made. from 
finely ground magnetite has much the 
structure of coke, being firm yet 
porous, and gives good account of it- 
self in the blast furnace.” 


Revises Weights 6f Beam 
and Channel Sections 


In 1896 the Association of American 
Steel manufacturers adopted a list of 
standard profiles of structural steel 
sections which are known as “Amer- 
ican Standard Structural Sections.” In 
1911 the association also adopted 
standard methods of computation for 
published weights and areas. The 
weights that were published for the 
minimum thicknesses of beams and 
channels did not correspond exactly 
to the published areas and it has long 
been known that it is impracticable to 
furnish these sections true to both the 
published weights and dimensions. 

To correct this situation the associa- 
tion has just adopted as American 
standards the weights per foot shown 
in the third column of the table -be- 
low for the sections of minimum web 
thicknesses which do correspond to the 


published dimensions. 
Weight, pounds per foot 


Sect ton Depth. inches Present weight New weight 

Beams 3 5.5 5.7 
‘ 7.5 7.7 

5 9.75 10.0 

6 12.25 12.5 

7 15.0 15.3 

8 18.0 18.4 

9 21.0 21.8 

10 25.0 25.4 

12 81.5 31.8 

12 40.0 40.8 

15 420 42.9 

15 60.0 60.8 

13 80.0 81.3 

18 55.0 54.7 

2% 65.0 65.4 

20 80.0 R1.4 

ae | 80.0 79.9 

24 165.0 105.9 

Gay ‘cccese 3 40 4.1 
4 5.25 5.4 

5 6.5 6.7 

8 8.0 8.2 

7 9.75 9.8 

8 11.25 11.5 

q 13.25 13.4 

"9 15.0 15.3 

12 20.5 20.7 

15 33.0 33.9 


There is to be no change in the 
profiles and properties of minimum 
web thickness of sections nor in the 
weights and properties of the inter- 
mediate and maximum sections of 
American standard beams and chan- 
nels. 

The new weights are to be put into 
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Large Press Blanks Truck Side Rails 





the £. W. 


idea of its size. 


forming operations. 
The dimensions are: 


height 25 feet and 9 inches. 








N yratnh por in some respects any machinery previously built by 


Bliss Co., Brooklyn 
triple steel geared press has recently been completed. The accompanying 
illustration, which shows the truck chassis between the beds, gives an 
Side rails of automobile truck frames will be blanked ~*~ 
and perforated by the new press, which in addition can be used for 


area of bed 48 x 252 inches, area of slide 
face 48 x 242 inches, number of strokes per minute five, 


N. Y., a four-crank, twin-driven, 


and tetal 








effect Sept. 1 by all of the companies 
rolling these sections. 


Establishes Nonaccident 
Industrial Record 


Among the unusual records brought to 
the attention of the National Safety coun- 
cil was one which occurred in the electric 
steel cable works of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. On the 
night shift 160 men worked in a depart- 
ment. with dangerous machinery four 
years without a single lost time accident. 
Part of the operations consisted of coat- 
ing cables with molten lead, slitting rub- 
ber with series of revolving knives and 
rolling heavy cable reels from place to 
place. In addition, the ordinary equip- 
ment required special care due to gears 
that had to be left temporarily un- 
guarded, electric switches, grinding tools, 
ete. 

This success in preventing accidents is 


~ 


attributed to special efforts that were 
made to educate the workmen in safety, 
to sufficient safe guards provided for 
dangerous machinery and revised hazard- 
ous processes, and to the conversion of 
the foreman to the advantages of the 
Posters are placed regu- 
larly ilustrating some lesson in safety. 
Furthermore, meetings are held in which 
the employes participate and discuss the 
problems for their during 
work. 


safety idea. 


protection 


Crane Uses Are Extensive 

Locemotive cranes are employed in 
a variety of operations in the iron 
and _§sstee! according to a 
recent publication by the Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich. When con- 
struction of a plant begins the exca- 
vations can be made with a grab 
bucket, later the piles driven and the 
concrete delivered from the mixers to 
the forms, all with the same machine 


industry 
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but a change of equipment. Once 
the construction work is completed 
the crane can handle raw materials. 
Equipped with a magnet it will pile 
pig iron. Fuel, ashes, or sand, with 
the aid of a grab bucket can be 
handled economically when the crane 
is not unloading finished products. 





Supplant Old Type Melter 
with Electric Pot 


Electrically heated pots to melt down 
lead, tin, solder, babbitt and other soft 
metals are manufactured by the Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., New York. The 
portable type is made in 10 and 25 pound 
sizes, and has a maximum content tem- 
perature of 440 degrees Fahr. The melt- 
ing pots consist of two sheet steel con- 
tainers placed one within the other. 
Space between the containers is packed 
with a heat insulating material which 
tends to prevent radiation. Heating units 
are welded to the bottom of the inner 
container. Four feet of cord and a snap 
switch are provided for manual control. 
However, automatic regulation may be 
substituted, if suitable. Attachment of 


the melters may be made to an ordinary 
electric light socket. 

The bench type is manufactured in 
three sizes of 50, 100 and 150 pounds ca- 
pacity with a maximum metal tempera- 
ture of 550 degrees Fahr. The automatic 





BENCH MELTER 100-POUND TYPE, MOUNTED FOR 
CONVENIENCE 


control equipment consists of a dynamic 
thermometer fitted with a control panel. 
The thermometer bulb is immersed in the 
metal and directs the opening and closing 
of the heating circuit as the temperature 
changes. 

Crude oil consumption has exceeded 
production for a _ period extending 
from August 1919 until March 1920. 
During that time the product was 
used at the rate of 436,000,000 barrels 
annually while only 402,000,000 bar- 
rels were manufactured. This is an 
excess of 34,000,000 barrels,- figured 
on a yearly basis, over the amount 
produced. 





Au 
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Develops Pyrometer for 
High Temperatures 


A portable optical pyrometer for 
measuring high temperatures has been 
developed by the Rohde Laboratory 
Supply Co., 17 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The instrument consists of a 


brass tube furnished with a_ small 
achrometer telescope, so arranged 
that the objective of the telescope 


focuses the image of the heated body 
on a movable prism placed inside the 
tube. The eye-piece of the telescope 
then reveals the magnified image on 
the prism to the observer. There is 
a suitable shield provided, to  pre- 
vent exterior light reaching the eye. 
At one side of the tube is a milled 
head, actuating a rack-end-pinion 
which moves the prism through the 
field of vision. The prism is made 
of specially prepared dark glass, so 
arranged that it cuts off the light 
emitted by a heated body at differ- 
ent temperatures. For example, in 
looking at a heated bar of iron, as 
the thicker part of the prism comes 
gradually into the field of vision, 
the bar appears gradually a darker 
and darker color, until at a given 
point the image entirely disappears; 
this point gives the actual tempera- 
ture. On looking at the scale on the 
side of the instrument, the pointer 
will be seen at say) 1000 degrees 
Cent. A similar operation takes place 
in every estimation. A little practice 
is required to decide the exact mo- 
ment when the color disappears, and 
here the practiced eye of the opera- 
tor comes into play. 

The pyrometer can be used when- 
ever the object to be examined shows 
a distinct coloration for any tem- 
perature above 525 degrees Cent. 
The size of the object of this dis- 
tance does not influence the reading. 
The first readings probably will be 
within 20 degrees Cent. and after- 
wards to within 10 degrees Cent. or 
less. When great accuracy is requir- 
ed and the heated body or furnace 
aperture is small it is advisable to 
mount the pyrometer on a_ stand. 
The instrument is calibrated to cover 
any desired range of not more than 
800 degrees between 525 and 2100 
degrees Cent. The instrument is 
made in three standard types having 
ranges of 400, 650, and 800 degrees 
respectively. 


ManganeselncreasesWear 

Successful results obtained from a 
considerable number of welds made 
by several large steel companies have 
shown, according to a statement by 
the Metal & Thermit Corp. New 
York, that the life of wobblers on 
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pinions, rolls and large shafts, which 
have been repaired by thermit weld- 
ing, after previously having been 
worn away or broken, can be mate- 
rially prolonged by the addition of 
3 per cent pure manganese to the 
railroad thermit, in addition to the 
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1 per cent of pure manganese 
already in the thermit. This will give 
a hard wearing surface. Wobblers 
should be thoroughly heated to about 
1400 degrees Fahr. before welding; 
otherwise no amalgamation of the two 


metals will be obtained. 





News of Societies 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 


Trade and Technical Organizations 





EFRACTORIES has been 
R selected as the subject for gen- 
eral discussion at the meeting 

of the Electric Furnace 
Columbus, O., Oct. 6. The 
will be held in one of the 
at the Ohio State university. This 
event is intended to provide an oppor- 
tunity for a consideration of the prob- 
lems of the users and makers of elec- 
tric furnaces. Papers will be presented 
by steel operators and the manufactur- 
ers of bricks and lining materials. Part 
of the time will be devoted to ques- 
tions and informal 
Officers and directors of the organi- 
zation are as follows: President, Ache- 
son Smith, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; vice 
presidents, C. H. Booth, Chicago and 
H. L. Hess, Baltimore; secretary, C. 
G. Schluederberg, Pittsburgh; 
urer, F. J.- Ryan, Philadelphia; 
tant secretary, Harry P. Martin, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y.; F. J. Tone, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: C. A. Winder, Schnec- 
tady, N. Y.; H. G. Weidenthal, Cleve- 
land, A. T. Hinckley, Niagara Falls. 


association, 
sessions 
buildings 


discussions. 


treas- 


assis- 


Welding Society in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh section of the Amer- 
ican Welding society was organized 
last Thursday 
evening the first open meeting of the 
organization was held in the chamber 
of commerce auditorium. Officers 
elected are O. J. D. Conway, chair- 
man; Dr. R. H. Brownlee, first vice 
chairman; H. H. Maxfield, second vice 
president; F. W. Tupper, temporary 
secretary, and F. O. Gardner, treas- 
urer. Executive committee members 
are W. M. Finlayson, G. H. Danforth, 
J. A. Warfel, E. C. Satterley, A. M. 
Candy, H. D. Kelley, D. J. Redding, 
C. H. Newbury, Charles Crates, F. S. 
Austin, J. H. Rush and B. P. Mc- 
Daniel. 


afternoon, and in the 


Form Chicago Welding Society 


Organization of a Chicago section of 
the American Welding society recently 


was made in that city. Representatives 
ot railroads entering Chicago and mem- 
interested, 
effected the arrangements Officers 
elected are President, M. B. 
Osburn, Pullman Car Works; vice-chair- 
Nelson, General Boilers Co.; 


bers of local industries 


as follows: 


man, QO. T. 
secretary and treasurer, L. B. Mackenzie, 
The Welding Engineer. 

Meetings for the purpose of discussing 
autogenous welding will be held on the 
second Tuesday of each month in the 
rooms of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers. 


New England Foundrymen Meet 


The midsummer outing of the New 
Foundrymen’s association 
at the Pomharm 
Arrangements 


England 
was held Aug. 11 
club, Providence, R. I. 
for the outing were made by the 
Providence members. After the lunch- 
eon a clam bake featured with enter- 
tainments was provided. A. B, Root 
Jr.. is president of the organization 
and Fred F. Stockwell is_ secretary. 





Convention Calendar 








Aug. 20-Sept. 3—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Lake 8 meeting 
starting from Buffalo, Aug. 20, on the steamer 
Tionesta, visiting iron and copper country of Lake 
Superior district, returning to Buffalo, Sept. 3, on 
the steamer Juniata. Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secertary. 

Aug. 26-28—Institute of British Foundrymen, An- 
nual convention at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Sept. 14-18—American Steel Treaters’ society and 
Steel Treating Research society. Annual convention 
and exhibition, Commercial museum, Philadelphia. 
W. H. Eiseman, 208 N. Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
is secretary of the American Steel Treaters’ society, 
and L. 8. Carrick, P. 0. Box 834, Detroit, is 
secretary of the Steel Treating Research society. 

Sept. 21-22—(British) iron and Steel institute. 
Autumn meeting at Cardiff, Wales. 

Oct. 4-8—American Foundrymen’s association. An- 
nual convention and exhibition, Ohio state exhibi- 
tion grounds, Columbus, 0. . EB. Marquette 
building, 140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is 


secretary. 
Oct. 4-8—institute of metals division of the A. 1. 
M. E. Annual meeting = American Foundrymen’s 


association at Columbus, 
association of Purchasing 


Oct. 11-13—National 
Agents. Annual convention at Chicago. 
Oct. 19-22—National Hardware Association of the 


United States. Annual covention, Marlborough- 
Rienhe'm hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. TT. James 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre- 


tary -treasurer. 

















Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








ICTOR E. KARMINSKI, presi- 
\ dent of the Victor E. Karmin- 
ski & Co. Inc., 291 Broadway, 
New York, steel exporter, sailed Aug. 
14 for a tour of Europe to cover about 
five months. He will visit the firm’s 
branch offices in London and Swansea 
and will establish other branch offices 
for the sale of semifinished and fin- 
ished material in Gothenburg, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors, Amsterdam and 
Brussels. 


Albert Walton, of Philadelphia, has 
been made general works manager of 
Bateman & Co., of Delaware. Mr. 
Walton will be located at the general 
headquarters in New York City. 


G. Bronson Philhower Jr., now is 
with the Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa., in its railroad sales department, 
with headquarters at the company’s 
New York Office, 99 John street. 


H. Coulby, president, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., Cleveland, and William 
McLauchlan, of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., that city, recently returned after 
an extensive tour of England and the 
continent. 


Fred A. Backstrom, formerly of the 
Lindermann Machine & Steel Co., has 
been elected vice president and treas- 
urer of the Eagle Iron Works, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., having taken a half in- 
terest in the company. 


C. D. Young, general supervisor of 
stores of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
has been appointed representative for 
the American Society of Testing 
Materials on engineering council, suc- 
ceeding Albert Ladd Colby. 


W. N, McDonald, formerly member 
of the staff of Price Waterhouse & 
Co., has been made comptroller of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. W. E. Manning. 
vice president and general manager of 
the latter company, has been elected 
president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian association, that city. 


C. A. Moore, superintendent of the 
electrical department of the Cambria 
Steel Co., and F. J. Burd, superin- 
tendent of the electrical work of the 
Franklin plant of that company, the 
wheel plant, mines Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
and the coke plant at Franklin, have 
resigned. Mr. Moore has accepted a 


position with the Berwind-White Coal 
Co., at Windber; Pa., where he will 
be in charge of the company’s new 
power plant. Mr. Burd is to have 
charge of the sales department of the 
Chicago plant for the Cutler Hammer 
Mfg. Co. 


J. E. Shaw has severed his con- 
nections with the E. C. Humphreys 
& Co., St. Louis, and now is con- 
nected with the St. Louis Coke & 
Chemical Co., whose ‘new plant is 
nearing completion at Granite City, 
Il. 


Frank D. Ward, Boston, superin- 
tendent of the rolling stock depart- 
ment of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street railway has resigned and will 
leave Sept. 1 for China to represent 
the Dollar Co., a subsidiary of the 
American Car Foundry Co. 


M. L. Miles resigned recently from 
the Wickes Machinery Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., to become affiliated with the 
Miles Machinery Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
séller of new and used machinery, 
which was organized by William L. 
Miles. 


Robert H. Irons, president of the 
Central Iron & Steel Co. and Ross 
A. Hicok, treasurer of the W. O. Hicok 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., have been named 
members of the representatives council 
at the Harrisburg offices of the Penn- 
sylvania state employment service. 


James A. Carey, formerly Pittsburgh 
resident manager for the Hill & Grif- 
fith Co., Cincinnati, has entered busi- 
ness for himself and is handling a gen- 
eral line of foundry facings, supplies 
and equipment, with offices in the Ful- 
ton building, Pittsburgh. 


George F. Downs, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, recently 
was elected a director of the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., New York, and a 
member of its executive committee. He 
succeeds the late Charles H. McCul- 
lough. 


Frank J. Caldwell, who formerly 
was purchasing agent of the Aetna 
Explosives Co., at Pittsburgh, and at 
one time was assistant purchasing 
agent of the Arthur Koppel Co., that 
city, has been placed in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office, reopened in the Cen- 
tury building by the Allegheny Steel 
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& Tube Co., Inc., 34-40 West street. 
New York, H. J. 
the Ohio Seamless Steel Tube Co., 
assists him. Theodore L. Dodd is 
manager of the Allegheny company’s 
Chicago office, 80 East Jackson boule- 
vard. 


Charles Welchans, formerby assistant 
to E. D. Adams, purchasing agent for 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has succeeded Mr. Adams 
in that position, the latter having been 
made purchasing agent of the recently 
organized Wheeling Steel Corp. 


A. E. Roberts, who was vice president 
and general manager of the Hedden 
Iron Construction Co., Newark, N. J., 
recently was elected first vice president 
in charge of sales of the Milliken Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Woolworth building, New 
York. 


William Gates succeeds the late D. H. 
Coble as secretary of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh. He formerly was 
real estate agent of the company and 
before locating in Pittsburgh was its 
assistant chief engineer at Scottdale, 
Pa. 


Thomas A. Scott, head of the T. A. 
Scott Wrecking & Salvage Co., New 
London, Conn., a former member of 
the United States shipping board, is 
said to have been asked to accept the 
presidency of the Groton Iron Works, 
Groton, Conn., under the proposed 
reorganization plan. 


W B. Keene, who has been district 
director for the Gulf district for the 
United States shipping board, became 
asSistant director of operations on 
Aug. 1, with offices at Washington. 
John Quinn, district director at Bos- 
on, is Mr. Keene’s successor in the 
Gulf district P. H. Lacey, of the op- 
erating department, in Washington, 
takes Mr. Quinn’s place at Boston. 


Angus MacDonald has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of industrial re- 
lations for the Dominion Steel Corp., 
and will have charge of the work of 
that department as it affects all the 
corporation's operations at Cape Bre- 
ton, Springhill, Newfoundland, and 
other points. This new department 
has three divisions, the work of em- 
ployment, employes’ service and safety 
and first aid work. 


\| 





Imhoff, formerly of 
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H. GRAYBURN, who for 
A four years has been assistant 

to the vice president of the 
Norma Co., of America, Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of ball and 
roller bearings, recently was promoted 
to be assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the company. Norman 
sell has been promoted to be assistant 
sales manager of the Norma Co. For 
three years he has been one of its 
sales engineers and at one time was 
affliated with the Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati. 

J. A. Trempe, formerly with The 
Fairbanks Co., Chicago, has joined 
the sales force of Simonsen-Koons, 
machinery dealers, Chicago. 


H. L. Schmeider, superintendent of 
the Advance Tool Co., Cincinnati, O., 
has resigned. Hereafter, he will repre- 
sent the Langhaar Ball Bearing Co., 
in Milwaukee and vicinity. 


Roger B. Hubbell has resigned as 
assistant sales manager of the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. Before 
taking this position he was for several 
years a sales engineer for the com- 
pany. 

H. C. Uihlein has resigned from 
the tool engineering department of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. to be- 
come secretary and treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Engineering Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Edward Holtham, who has been 
with the W. M. Pattison Supply 
Co., Cleveland, for some time, now 


represents that company in the Day- 
ton, O., territory, where he succeeded 
Charles Syme. 


William H. Vockell has resigned as 
tool engineer of the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co. and has organized 
the Cincinnati Engineering Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, of which he will be presi- 
dent. 


L. H. Blood has recently resigned 
as chief engineer of the Oecsterlein 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, and has 
opened an office in the Union Central 
building, Cincinnati. Mr. Blood will 
specialize on the design of standard 
and special machine tools. 


Harry G. Robinson, for the past four 
years assistant superintendent in 
charge of production methods and 
general equipment of the Locomobile 
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Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 





Co., of America, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has accepted a position as general 
superintendent of the Lincoln Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Clifford S. MacCalla has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new fractional! 
horsepower motor plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The plant has been remodeled and en- 
larged from a shell plant formerly 
owned by the T. H. Symington Co., 
Baltimore, Md. The present plant 
when in full operation is expected to 
turn out 1200 small motors a week. 


Frank M. Welsh, on Aug. 1 became 
New York district sales manager for 
the Iron Trade Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Welsh formerly was connect- 
ed with the Pittsburgh office of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
subsequently was manager of the 
New York office of Hickman, Williams 
& Co. For the past year he was with 
Knapp & Baxter, Inc, New York. 

Edward O. Goss, who has been vice 
president and general manager of the 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
for several years, has been elected 
president to succeed Mark L. Sperry, 
who retired Aug. 1. He also will con- 
tinue as general manager. Mr. Sperry 
has been with the company for 58 
years, entering it as a clerk and a 
few years ago he took up the duties 
of the president in succession to John 
F. Goss. 

Chester F. Hockley, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
the American Hammered Piston Ring 
Co., which was taken over about a 
year ago by the Bartlett-Hayward 
Co., and the business moved from 
Newark, N. J., to Baltimore, recently 
was elected vice president of the 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. He has had a 
wide experience in the industrial field, 
having been an operating official for 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. for nine 
years, and at one time was associated 
with the Westinghouse corporation at 
its Pittsburgh offices. 


Lesley C. Paul, formerly editorial 
representative of the Electric Railway 
Journal, is now connected with the 
publicity department of the Westing- 
houe Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and will serve in the capac- 
ity of technical editor in charge of 
railway publicity. For five years Mr. 
Paul was connected with the McGraw- 


Hill Co., New York, in editorial and 
circulation work and for the past 
three years has been on the staff of 
the Electric Railway Journal. He is 
a graduate of the University of Colo 
rado, class of 1915. 


C. H. Mohr has been added to the 
sales force of the Perkins-LeNoir Co., 
113. East Franklin street, Baltimore, 
representative for the Roller-Smith 
Co., 233 Broadway, New York, and 
he will devote his attention to the 
various lines of electrical measuring, 
protective and control apparatus han- 
dled by the Perkins-LeNoir Co., spe- 


cializing in Roller-Smith Co.'s prod- 
ucts. Mr. Mohr has been connected 
with the East Pittsburgh, Pa., Atlan- 


ta, Ga., and Baltimore plants of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and also with the Standard Electric 
Elevator Co., Baltimore. 


A. J. Strong, who for several years 
was affiliated with the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, Conn., and la 
with the Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Co., at Detroit, has been 
appointed sales manager of the De- 
troit branch of the Reed-Prentice Co., 
Becker Milling Machine Co., and the 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., 
whose sales and. purchasing depart- 
ments recently were consolidated. W. 
D. Creider, formerly president of the 
Saxer-Creider Machinery Co., Erie, 
Pa., and for the last two years mana- 
ger of the Modern Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, has been appointed sales mana- 


ger of the Chicago branch of the 
three companies’, located at 28 North 
Clinton street. 

T. J. Hicklin, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., branch manager of the J. I 
Case Plow Works Co., Racine, Wis., 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager at the home office. C. J. 
Evans, who for some years was as- 
sistant manager at Omaha, succeeds 


Mr. Hicklin as manager of that branch. 
J. R. Adair, formerly in charge of the 


Racine branch organization, has been 
named manager of the _ resently 
established branch at Los Angeles, 
and =O. G. Braecklin formerly 


office and service manager at 
the Kansas City branch will assist him. 
C. L. Russell, who has had charge 
of the implement trade in Portland, 
Oreg., has been chosen as new manager 
of the Racine branch organization. 









Improved Trathe Aids Business 


Railroads Spurred to Action, Reduce Stock Piles of Manufacturers and Give Hopes 


of Better Distribution in Future—Credits, However, Continue Tight, 
Aimed at Speculation—Labor Surplus Discussed 


RESH incentives given in the 
F past few weeks to the railroad 

workers and the _railroads them- 
selves by the wage and rate advances 
apparently have stimulated the rail 
transportation forces to provide bet 
ter service despite the still inadequate 
car supply. With the rate increases 
operative this week, affording an addi- 
tional income designed to take care of 
the wage incredses and prevailing defi- 
cits, the outlook for better distribution 
of raw materials and manufactured 
products is viewed with growing op- 
timism. Reports in the past two 
weeks from traffic centers indicate the 
railroads are earnestly trying to han- 
die the country’s freight. 
affording a 
however, but 


Transportation, while 
means of distribution, is, 
one phase of present industrial prob- 
lems. The money market, still tightly 
gripped by unwilling credit sources, 
shows little tendency of loosening up, 
especially until after the crops have 
been moved. Even then, it is held in 
some quarters, credit will continue 
difficult to obtain. Bankers and manu- 
facturers recently interviewed are not 
very hopeful over money conditions 
as to the immediate future, seeing no 
relief for business expansion. Bank- 
ers still are very much inclined to com- 
pletely stifle speculation. 

With traffic conditions showing im- 
provement and with finances and cred- 
its facing a continued short market, 
a healthier industrial outlook is in pros- 
pect. Piled steel tonnages, the same 
as with stored products in other lines, 
have begun to be reduced by the bet- 
tering in transportation and 
even production is said to be improving 
as a result. This is taken to mean 
that contracts long unfilled now are 
more apt to be carried out, lessening 
an insistent demand and _ liquidating 
some credits which have been tied up 
in the huge stocks. 

While manufacturers are turning out 
materials so badly needed, the rail- 
roads, it is hoped, will continue to im- 
prove their service and be in better 
position to finance their own require- 
ments, to see their way clear to pro- 
vide adequate equipment facilities and 
to make their employes more content- 
ed. Industry generally will benefit 
by this, being able to ship its prod- 
ucts and, even though with difficulty 
in some cases, perhaps, receiving pay- 


service 


ments which will tide over an other- 
wise strained credit situation. 
Ability to get commodities, on the 
hand, is viewed as likely to 
induce merchants and jobbers to enter 
the markets for more materials using, 
as far as possible, some of the money 
now coming in through forced sales. 
Legitimate needs undoubtedly will re- 


other 


ceive some attention from the banks 
but in the main business and indus- 
try inclined to speculative ventures 
will find themselves without support, 


according to the men controlling the 
purse strings. 


For the man in the street, the man 


who in the end also controls the fu- 
ture of business, there is, at present, 
an inclination toward optim‘sm. In 


the past week sugar, cotton, coffee and 
touched 
merchants’ 
and other 
in some sections of 


price levels 
clothing, 
continued 
the with 
some new low prices in effect. The 
weather has boomed the crops outlook. 
On the other hand, considerable 
discussion has been taking place rela- 
tive to unemployment. Reports of 
large numbers out of work in Detroit, 
Akron and some other industrial cen- 


grains new low 


while sales of 
shoes essentials 


country 


ters as well as the cuts made in rail- 
road forces and the absorbing of these 
displacements almost to the saturation 
point in other lines, are receiving more 
thoughtful attention. On top of this 
comes the statement from men who 
attended the meeting of the internation- 
al chamber of commerce that Italy 
wants to send her surplus of 800,000 
men to the United States. Leading 
steel manufacturers report increasing 
applications for jobs. In some trades 
other than iron and steel common 
labor now is being hired at 48 cents 
an hour while the prevailing rate has 
been 63 cents. 

The fourth consecutive drop in the 
federal reserve ratio was reported last 
week, due, in large measure, to the 
advances for handling the crops. 


Earns $83.78 a Share 


Net income of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern railroad, a United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, in the year 
1919 was $3,445,717, or at a rate of 
$83.78 a share, as compared with a 
rate of $84.43 in 1918. This net was 
after federal taxes and charges but be- 
fore addition of the federal and other 
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incomes. The guaranteed federal in- 
come is not the actual figure, it is 
explained, beirg only the “sum based 
upon the estimate from the _ three- 
year test period. The actual guaran- 
tee remains to be determined under 
contract now being considered. 


To Tax Profits on Stock 
Dividend Sales 


Profits made in the sale of 
received as dividends is taxable, a: 
cording to ruling of the internal reve- 
nue hureau at 


. 1 
stock 


Washington, intended 
to meet the Supreme Court’s decision 


in the case of Eisner vs. Macomber iy 


which the court held stock dividends 
are not taxable. The ruling of thé 


bureau, announced by Paul F. Myer: 
acting commissioner, is as follows: 
“Stock received as a dividend does 
not constitute taxable income to the 
stockholder, but any profit derived by 
the stockholder from the sale of such 
stock is taxable income to him. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain 
or loss derived from the sale of such 
:tock, or from the sale of the stock 
with respect to which it is issued, the 
cost (used to include also, here re- 
quired, the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913), of both the old and 
new shares is to be determined in 
accordance with the following rules: 
“Gi) Where the stock issued as a 
dividend is all of substantially the 
same character or preference as_ the 
stock upon which the stock dividend 
is paid, the cost of each share of both 
the old and new stock will be the 
quotient of the cost, or fair market 
value as of March 1, 1913, if acquired 
prior to that date, of the old shares 
of stock divided by the total number 
of the old and new shares. 


“(2) Where the stock issued as a 
dividend is in whole or in part of a 
character or preference materially dif- 
ferent from the stock upon which the 
stock dividend is paid, cost, or fair 
market value as of March 1, 1913, if 
acquired prior to that date, of the old 


shares of stock shall be divided be- 
tween such old stock and the new 
stock, or classes of new stock, in 
proportion, as nearly as may be, to 


the respective values of each class of 
stock, old and new, at the time the 
new shares of stock are issued, and 
the cost of each share of stock will be 
the quotient of the cost of the class 
to which such share belongs divided 
by the number of shares in that class. 


“(3) Where the stock with respect 
to which a stock dividend is issued 
was purchased at different times, and 
at different prices and the identity of 
the lots cannot be determined, any sale 
of the original stock will be charged 
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to the earlier purchase of stocks (See 
Article 39), and any sale of dividend 
stock issued with respect to such 
stock will be presumed to have been 
made from the stock issued with re- 
spect to the earliest purchased stock, 
to the amount of the dividend charge- 
able to such stock.” 


Loss Only 0.2 Per Cent 


Earnings of the Youngstown Steel 
Car Co., Youngstown, O., which is of- 
fering $000,000 additional capital stock 
in order to provide more working 
capital, were 23.8 per cent on the com- 
mon stock in 1916, 14.7 per cent in 
1917, 23.3 per cent in 1918 and a loss 
of 0.2 per cent in 1919. Through a 
typographical error in the issue of 
Tue Iron Trave Review July 29, the 
1919 earnings were given as a loss of 
20.2 per cent instead of 0.2 per cent. 


Tells Trumbull Financing 


Youngstown, Aug. 23.—The 
Trumbull Steel Co., has notified hold- 
ers of shares of the junior issue of 
the action taken last week to reduce 
the par value of that stock from $100 
to $25 a share. Shareholders are in- 
formed they will receive four of the 
new $25 par shares for each of the 
$100 par shares held. The new $25 
par common stock sold last Wednes- 
day at $28.75 which is on the basis 
of $115 a share for the old stock. 
Both common and preferred are in 
demand. The bid for preferred is now 
$96 and no stock is offered under 
$97. 

Reduction of the par value of the 
125,000 outstanding common = shares 
from $100 to $25 will 
number of such shares to 500,000. The 
action has no effect on the preferred 
shares. 

Brier Hill common, no par value, is 
now available at $30.25, and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube common is rang- 
ing between $75 and $77 a share. 


Employes Buy Stock 


Wheeling Steel Corp. employes are 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
given by the company to buy stock 
in the organization. Eight thousand 
shares at $80 each are offered and 
every employe and officer is given the 
opportunity of buying the stock on a 
basis scaled as to the amount of 
yearly income and with provisions for 
monthly payments. 


Urges 1 Per Cent Tax 


New York, Aug. 22.-—Speaking be- 
fore the Rotary club at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin last week, Jules S. Bache, J. S. 
Bache & Co., denounced as wrong, 
and almost criminal, the present form 
of taxation in this country. The pres- 
ent excess profits tax favors labor at 
the expense of capital, and this penal- 


increase the. 
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ization of capital will have the effect 
of discouraging capital, thus decreasing 
the amount of work for labor, he 
said. Mr. Bache commented 
ably on the new French tax 
which includes a tax on practically all 
turnover, of 1.1 per cent. In_ initiat- 
ing such legislation here, Mr. 
said, he would start from the 
that all turnovers should pay a tax 
of 1 per cent, but that 
should be granted where the turnover 
is less thau $300 per month. 


favor- 
law, 
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Steel Foundries Gaining 
Net earnings of the American Steel 
Foundfies Co. for the six months 
ended June 30 were $4,002,645 before 


providing for depreciation, fixed 
charges and federal taxes. In the cor- 
responding period of 1919 the total 


was $2,970,600. Outside income of 
$219,631 being added and deduction of 
$287,209 for depreciation and $1,248,753 
for charges and income taxes being 
made, a surplus of $2,686,314 remained, 
an increase of $680,538 over the same 
period of 1919. The balance available 
for common stock dividends, after pro- 
viding for preferred stock dividends, 
was equal to $4.63 per share. 





Financial Crop Ends 








{IE Sharon Pressed Steel Co., has 

requested shareholders that they 
return stock certificates issued under the 
name of the Slick-Knox Steel Co. At 
the meeting of the company June 21 
the name was changed. All certifi- 
cates are to be forwarded to the Co- 
lonial Trust Co.’s bank at Farrell, Pa., 
for exchange. 

a x o 


The capital stock of the Consolidated 


Iron-Steel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
been increased from $1,207,000 to 
$1,750,000. 

* * * 
The Chambersburg Foundry Co., 


Chambersburg, Pa., has filed notice of 
increase of stock from $5000 to $132,- 


000. 


“A yao 
The Ashland Coal & Iron railroad 
has been given permission by the 


interstate commerce commission to is- 
sue promissory notes up to $150,000 
for the purposes of refunding maturing 
notes. 

* A * 

Directors of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., on Sept 2 will take 
action on a plan to issue 10-year 7 
per cent income bonds in lieu of cash 
to retire arrears on the preferred 
stock. 

* * os 

Briggs & Turivas, Chicago, dealers 
in scrap iron and steel, have bought 
145 acres in South Chicago, which will 
be held for future needs. No present 
plans for improving or occupying the 
property have been made. 
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Sharp Decline 


Is Shown in Demand for Benzol 


Due to Decreased Consumption 


New York, Aug. 20.—Demand for 
pure benzol and 90 per cent benzol 
has undergone a sharp decrease dur- 


ing the past week by reason of the de- 
creased consumption in the aniline in- 
dustry, owing to the recent hot weath- 
er, and because of the curtailment of 
consumption in the rubber industry. 
On the large 


sales of motor benzo] have been made 


other hand, unusually 
during the past week. 

The naphthalene market is very 
strong and all of the output is being 
shipped on contracts. 
siderable 


There is con- 
diffi 
cult, because of the scarcity, to place 
orders for shipment. 
and the 


there is 


spot demand, but it is 


spot Solvent 
scarce mar©r- 
While little 


export demand for phenol, there is a 


naphtha also is 


‘ket is strong. 





Coke Oven By-Prod ucts 
Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Ee ee . $0.35 to 40% 
WE wee cencocaceceéowhecces 35 to .40% 
Solvent maphtha ....ccececess 30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DEED =~ eesencéubsstoedeees nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......... nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......... nominal! 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia......... $4.75 to $4.85 
Contract 
meee GRR. was edccsesosoase. $0.35 to 40% 
ear Tre 35 to 40% 
Solvent naphtha .........eeee05 30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Troducers’ Plants 
PUNNED écncngocaccccosesees nominal 
Naphthalene, flane .......... nominal! 
Naphthalene, balls .........-. nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... nomina) 











fairly steady domestic demand so that 
there is practically no surplus of this 
material. Demand for toluol is quiet. 
Most of the output of toluol is mov 
ing on contracts and current spot 
business is confined to a few carloads. 
Prices on these products are wun- 
changed from the level previously re- 
ported. 

Supply of of ammonia is 
fairly well sold into next year as a re- 
sult of contracts booked some months 


absence of 


sulphate 


now is an 
there are 
additional 
taken at 


ago. There 
contracting, but 


orders to fill in 


occasional 
spot ton- 


nages. These are being 
somewhat higher prices, ranging from 
$4.75 to $4.85 per 100 pounds at pro- 
ducers’ plants. 

Approximately 60 per cent by weight 
of the material going into a blast fur- 


nace is air. 
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Rates Aid South 


Differentials Under New York To Di- 
vert Export Traffic 


Atlanta, Ga. Aug. 21—That com- 
inerce to and from the’ various 
south Atlantic and Gulf coast ports 
will gain considerable impetus through 
a freight differential under New York 
is expected if a proposed schedule 
concerning the probable adjustment of 
import and export rates based on the 
interstate commerce commission’s re- 
cent rail rate award is upheld. Such 
rates as these proposed would place 
Southern ports at a material advan- 
tage over north Atlantic ports, on 
shipments originating in some of the 
heaviest producing centers. 

Under the schedule the export rates 
from Ohio river points to the Gulf 
coast and south Atlantic ports will be 
increased 25 per cent, while from the 
game territory to the north Atlantic 
ports the rates will be increased 40 
per cent. At present these rates are 
on a parity. The new adjustment will 
give the southern ports the advantage 
of a 15 per cent differential under 
New York. Rates from central freight 
association territory, which includes 
such points as Chicago, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, etc., will be in- 
creased 33 1/3 per cent to southern 
ports and 40 per cent to north At- 
lantic ports. This will give the 
southern ports a differential advan- 
tage of 6 2/3 per cent. 

For the first time this year ship- 
pers in the various southeastern states 
are able to secure almost a sufficient 
number of freight cars to take care 
of their immediate needs. For many 
months the car shortage has pinched 
southern industry. The increase of 
cars available is attributed by some 
to the fact the railroads have been 
granted an increase in rates. Rail- 
road officials themselves, however, at- 
tribute the increase to the fact that 
hundreds of cars sent west for haul- 
ing grain are now being returned to 
this territory. 

With the purchase of another large 
tract of land near Birmingham, Ala., 
from the Alabama By-Products Co., 
formerly the Birmingham Coke & 
By-Products Co., the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. now owns several hun- 
dred acres in the vicinity of Tarrant 
City, Ala. where it is proposed to 
construct one of the largest cement 
plants in the country. The initial ca- 
pacity of this plant, it is reported, will 
be about 1,000,000 barrels a year. An- 
other site recently acquired in this lo- 
cality by the Lehigh company com- 
prised 93 acres 


The National Tube Co. has bought 
a tract at McKeesport, Pa. with a 
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frontage of 300 feet on Fourth ave- 
nue and a depth of 148 feet back to 
Jerome strect. It is understood that 
the company ultimately intends to use 
the site for an office building but no 
definite plans have been made. 


Reopen Puddle Plant 


The puddle mill of the Blandon 
Iron Co., at Blandon, Pa., idle since 
July 3, was reopened Aug. 23. The 
rate to be paid will be $14.50 per ton, 
but according to a notice posted by 
S. E. Pflum, superintendent, if the 
Reading Iron Co.’s mills, now idle be- 
cause of a strike, resume operating 
with a higher rate, the same advance 
will be granted the Blandon puddlers. 


August 26, 1920 
Buys Old Bullard Plant 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., 
Hartford, Conn., announces that it 
has purchased the former plant of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., which hereafter will be 
known as Plant No. 2, and will be 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of the Underwood portable typewriter. 
The property includes approximately 
100,878 square feet of land and sev- 
eral buildings having a total of some- 
thing in excess of 168,000 square feet 
of floor space. The Bullard Machine 
Tool Co. has removed practically all 
of its machinery in the plant to its 
new plant in the west end of Bridge- 
port, which is expected to be in full 
operation within a week or so. 





Obituaries 








{[LLIAM J. FENNERTY, aged 

49, vice president and manager 
of the Pittsburg office of the Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, O., died sud- 
denly of heart disease at his home 
in that city, Aug. 17. A member of 
the staff of a Pittsburgh hospital, who 
was to have been a guest of Mr. 
Fennerty found the body. Mr. Fen- 
nerty was born in Pittsburgh and lived 
there all his life. He began his busi- 
ness career in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Steel Co., and 
in 1903 went with the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., in a minor position. By 
various promotions he rose to the posi- 
tion he occupied at the time of his 
death. He was well known in the 
machinery and iron and steel trades, 
and was popular among his acquain- 
tances. 


Philip G. Puffer, purchasing agent of 
the American Tube & Stamping Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died in that city, 
Aug. 16, following a two week’s ill- 
ness with Brights disease. 

W. S. Ottinger, formerly chief clerk 
of the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., and latterly connected with the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., died Aug. 
15 at Ocean City, N. J. 


William E. Aurelius, aged 72, pioneer 
rolling mill man in the Calument dis- 
trict, died Aug. 14, at his home in 
Chicago. In 1879 he had charge of 
the foundry of the Calumet Iron & 
Stee] Co., and a few years later was 
superintendent of the Pullman Rolling 
Mill Co. 

Frank F. Woods, president of the 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., South Bos- 


ton, Mass., for many years, died at 
his home in Brookline, Mass., Aug. 
15, aged 65 years. He had been ill 
for the last eight years, as the result 
of a nervous breakdown which forced 
him to retire from business recently. 
When a young man he joined the 
business established by his father, 
Solomon Adams Woods. 


Thomas Kroner, aged 23, chief en- 
gineer for the Southern Coal & Coke 
Co., Boothton, Ala., was shot from am- 
bush and instantly killed as he was 
standing on the tipple in the engine 
room at the company’s mines. A re- 
ward has been offered by the com- 
pany for the capture of the murderer, 
who is believed to be a former em- 
ploye with whom Mr. Kroner had 
some difficulty during a recent strike. 

John Hinderer, aged 87, associated 
with the late Andrew Carnegie’s “old 
guard” at the Edgar Thomson steel 
works, North Braddock, Pa., died Aug. 
22, at the family home in North Brad- 
dock. 

Mr. Hinderer was among the pio- 
neer heaters in the iron and steel in 
dustry in western Pennsylvania and 
is said to have fired the first steam 
boiler at the original plant of the 
Cambria Iron Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
more than 50 years ago. When these 
mills began to roll iron he became a 
heater and subsequently a master 
heater, serving in this capacity for al- 
most 19 years. He moved to Brad- 
dock in 1874 when he entered the 
employ of the Edgar Thomson stee 
works and when he retired 17 years 
ago was the oldest active heater in 
the country. 























NCORPORATED with $300,000 cum- 

ulative preferred stock, and 10,000 

shares of no par common, the Carroll 
Foundry & Machine Tool Co., Bucyrus, 
O., succeeds the Carrol] Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., that city and the Lambert 
Machine & Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
The horizontal milling and boring ma- 
chine manufactured by the Lambert 
company in Cleveland, will be produced 
on an enlarged scale at the Bucyrus 
plant to which the equipment of the 
Lambert plant in Cleveland will be re- 
moved under David Lambert’s personal 
supervision. As soon as operations 
commence 10 of these machines will 
be produced monthly and the plant will 
be equipped to produce 40 or 50 per 
month. 

The new directors of the company 
will include R. B. Washburn, treasurer 
of the Klipfel-Washburn-Berkley Co., 
Cleveland; W. R. Hopkins of the Belt 
& Terminal Realty Co., Cleveland, and 
president of the Columbia Axle Co., 
that city. Another member of _ the 
board will be W. E. Matthew of Cleve- 
land, formerly of Bucyrus. C. F. 
Michael who has been president of the 
Carroll Foundry & Machine Co., will 
continue on the new board, and Robert 
S. Carroll of Bucyrus, son of the 
founder of the company, will also be 
on the directorate. Two other mem- 
bers of the board are to be announced 
later, probably when the board meets to 
organize. Mr. Matthew is to have gen- 
eral supervision of the property for the 


present. 
=e 


HE Pennsylvania Pump & Compres- 

sor Co. Easton, Pa. announces 
the opening of additional sales offices 
in the following cities: Buffalo, 788 
Potomac avenue, J. B. Laird, mana- 
ger; Cleveland, 232 St. Clair avenue, 
N. E., L. J. Wakefield, manager; St. 
Louis, 1956 North Broadway, Corby 
Supply Co.; Minneapolis, 423 Fifth 
street, South, L. E. Pollard Co.; and 
Omaha, Neb., 804 First National 
Rank blidg., L. E. Pollard Co. 


* * * 


ROUND has been broken by the 
Kickhaefer Mfg. Co., 199-201 
Oregon street, Milwaukee, die making 
and sheet metal stamping, for a new 
2-story machine shop and factory, 60 
x 140 feet. It also is buying addi- 
tional equipment to manufacture 
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stampings and dies for the automo- 
tive trade. About $45,000 will be 
spent on the improvement, according 
to an announcement by Edward A. 
Kickhaefer, president and general 


manager. 
* . * 


HE Uehling Instrument Co. 71 
Broadway, New York, manu- 
facturer of fuel economy equipment, 
now is being represented in the New 
England states by the Smith Engi- 
neering Supply Co. 89 State street, 
Foston, manufacturers’ agents and en- 
gineers, specializing in power plant 
equipment. S. W. Smith, president of 
the latter company, until very re- 
cently, was associated with the Uehl- 
ing Instrument Co. with headquarters 
in its New York office. 
- 'S 


O new building will be necessary to 

house the Blue Bird Corp., Ltd. 
Brantford, Canada, in which to manu- 
facture its electric washing machines and 
no equipment will be purchased. This 
company, recently organized with a capi- 
tal of $1,650,000, has taken over the plant 
of the Motor Trucks Co., Ltd., that city. 
Officers follow: J. B. Detwiler, president 
and managing director; W. J. Verity, vice 
president; Thomas Hendry, secretary- 
treasurer, and these with Messrs. J. M. 
Young, W. T. Henderson, W. C. Boddy 
and R. E. Secord comprise the director- 


ate. 
es «@ 


EGOTIATIONS are in progress 

for the transfer of the Cedar 
Grove Stove Co. of Cedar Grove, She- 
boygan county, Wis., to new interests 
represented by Peter Dittelhoff, who 
recently resigned as superintendent of 
the foundries of the Beaver Dam 
Malleable Range Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis. Milwaukee capital is associated 
with Mr. Dittelhoff. The Cedar Grove 
company was organized in 1901 to 
make stoves and malleable castings, 
and at present it is capitalized at $50,- 
000." John Van de Wall is president. 


* * * 


NCORPORATED at $99,000 by 

Harry J. Garson, Frank O. Gar- 
son and Joseph A. Garson, the New 
Brunswick Rolling Mills Co. Ltd., has 
acquired the plant and property of 
the Portland Rolling Mills Co., Strait 
Shore, St. John, N. B. Bar iron in 
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all sizes, railway and ship spikes, 
track bolts and mild steel bars are 
being produced. The organization has 
not been completed by H. J. Garson 
is serving as president, Joseph A. 
Garson as secretary and C. H. Lisse- 
more, superintendent. 


* * * 


LECTRIC power will be utilized 
for the machinery being installed 
by the Tomah Rubber Works, Mil- 
waukee, at its plant in Sheboygan, 
Wis. Individual] motors will be used 
for the large machines, while one mo- 
tor will serve for each group of small 
machines. Mills, calendars, vulcaniz- 
ers and other rubber machinery will 
be installed in this 66 x 140-foot, 2- 
story plant. Smaller buildings like 
wise will be erected for warehouses, 
garages, etc. according to an an 
nouncement by Leo Hofmeister. 


* * * 


OR the purpose of operating a 
foundry, and machine shop, Bay- 

side Foundry Co., Fall River, Mass., 
has been incorporated at $300,000. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
purchase of the Mechanic’s Foundry 
& Machine Co., that city, which will 
be taken over Sept. 1, and it is the 
company’s intention to establish other 
units in New England. Jerome P. 
Fogwell is president; Julius P. Sokoll, 
treasurer; Rufus B. Delano, auditor 
and cost accountant; Herbert Austin, 
and Robert W. MacGregor, directors. 


* . * 


( }PSRATION of the new plant of the 
Superior Sheet Steel Co., at Louis- 
ville, near Canton, O., was started with 
special ceremony recently. Four hot mills 
began turning out their product and from 
now on the plant will be in continuous 
operation. Cold rolls, the annealing and 
other departments also were put in opera- 
tion, so that between 200 and 350 men are 
at work. The furnace has been in opera- 
tion several days so that all was in readi- 
ness for the start of operations. A large 
crowd of visitors from Canton and Louis- 
ville as well as special guests from Pitts 
burgh and Chicago were present. 

The Superior Sheet Steel Co. is a $,- 
000,000 corporation fostered by Canton 
capital. W. W. Irwin is president. The 
company has a large acreage along the 
Pennsylvania lines just west of Louisville. 
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HE Ingalls Iron Works Co., ot 
Birmingham, Ala., is fabricating 
and will complete shipments 
shortly of approximately 200 cars of 
structural steel for the buildings for 
two large sugar centrals. There are 
Central Vertientes, Camaguey, Cuba 


and Central San Christobal, Pinar Del 
Rio, Cuba, two of the very latest 
design and most up-to-date plants to 
be in Cuba. The Birmingham Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. is building the 
machinery for these sugar mills and 
the engines for the plants also are to 
be manufactured in the Birmingham 


district. 
+ + * 


MALL machine tools will be man- 
ufactured by the L. & P. Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., in a 
building on a site recently purchased, 
which it now is repairing and remod- 
eling. New machine tools will be 
purchased. The foundry, which has 
been operated for the past year, will 
be continued. This is 50 x 116 feet 
and is of frame construction. 


* * * 


of Parish & 
Cleveland, are 
completed. The 


deliveries, 


EW buildings the 

Bingham  Co., 
about 90 per cent 
company is far behind in 
due to railway embargoes. It recent- 
ly closed an increased contract with 
the Ford Motor Co. The Parish & 
tingham Co. supplies about 95 per 
cent of the steel frames for the Ford 


Motor Co. 


* * * 


UST what machinery and tools will be 

required by the Manitowoc Plating 
Works, Manitowoc, Wis., will be deter- 
mined later on after it removes most of 
its equipment to a new building. The old 
factory will be utilized for plating and 
tinning of miscellaneous items, while the 
new plant will specialize in the retinning 
and rebuilding only of ice cream and milk 


cans. 
ru“ * * * 
Motor Car Co., Hart- 
ford, Wis., manufacturer of pas- 
senger and commercial automobiles, 
has increased its capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $2,100,000. It is one of 
the pioneer manufacturers in the auto- 
motive field and previously was a large 
manufacturer of farm machinery, im- 


HE Kissel 


plements and wagons. It entered the 
motor car industry about 15 years ago. 


” * * 


WING to the present condition of 
the raw material market, etc., 
the Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co., 
810 Hippodrome building, Cleveland, 
recently incorporated for $500,000, has 
increased its capital to $750,000. Prac- 
tically all of the necessary machinery has 
been purchased, but considerable 
equipment stil] is to be placed, accord- 
ing to N. T. Jones, president. 


. * + 


QOLDING machines of the Home 

type are at present being manufact- 
ured under contract, for the R. J. Teetor 
Co., 309 Union Bank Building, Muskegon, 
Mich., but the company recently was in- 
corporated at $300,000 with the idea of 
equipping a plant for this industrial 
activity. R. J. Teetor is president; E. L. 
Howe, vice president, and Andrew Wier- 
engo, secretary and treasurer. 

7 7 + 


Belt 
what is 


Co., Milwaukee, 
considered the 
largest order ever placed for travel- 
ing water screens. It covers needs 
of the Union Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
and totals $185,000. The 
screens will be 8 x 91 feet and are 
used for removing debris and other 
foreign matter from water before en- 
tering boilers. 


HE Chain 
has taken 


cinnati, 


* * * 


ITERATURE on _ machine shop 

equipment is desired by George 
Schlagenhaft, Route No. 5, Box No. 
54, Marshfield, Wis., who is erecting 
a l-story building 46 x 100 feet, for 
the manufacture of a mortar mixing 
machine. He originally intended to 
construct his shop of reinforced con- 
crete, but due to the shortage of that 
material, has changed his plans. 


* * * 


EMPORARILY located in Su- 
perior, Wis., the Superior Auto 
Signal Co., at present operates an as- 
sembling plant, purchasing its cast- 
ings and material on contract. It ex- 
pects to build a new plant by May 1, 
1921, for the manufacture of a spe- 
cial type of automobile signal. This 
company recently was incorporated by 
H. M. Mark, president, R. H. Gor- 


such, vice president i man- 
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ager, M. H. Giffin, secretary and B. 
Karen, treasurer. 


* * * 


O KEEP pace with its expanding 
business, the Harrold Tool & 
Forge Co., Columbiana, O., has been 
granted permission to increase its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
The firm, which operates a foundry 
and metal works in Columbiana is 
planning to construct an addition to 
its present plant. New machinery will 
replace the old equipment. 


* * * 


LL equipment needed in the manu- 

facture of electric motors will be pur- 
chased shortly by the Calumet Motor Co., 
Calumet, Mich., recently organized with 
a capital of $100,000. Fractional horse- 
power motors will be produced in a fac- 
tory which has been rented. Ocha Potter, 
Houghton, Mich., is president; C. H. Bene- 
dict, Lake Linden, Mich., is vice presi- 
dent, and J. G. Bennetts, Box 242, Calu- 
met, Mich., is secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


NEW equipment to be purchased by 

the East Boston Welding Co. 
Inc., 17 Lewis street, East Boston, 
Mass., recently incorporated at $15,- 
000, includes a spot welder, a motor 
driven electric welder and a gas en- 
gine driven electric welder. The 
company also will manufacture small 
mechanical devices. A. B. Finlay is 
president; C. G. Boyden, treasurer 
and George B. Benoit, secretary. 

* * * 


RGANIZED with $100,000 capital, 

for the purpose of building, rebuild- 
ing and repairing tank cars, the Warren 
Tank Car Co., Warren, Pa. has built 
and equipped a plant which is located on 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
railroads, three miles south of Warren. 
Officers are William Muir, president; 
George L. Craft, vice president; W. C. 
Heasley, secretary and B. H. Mathis, 
treasurer. Others interested are E. S. 
Hubbard and B. L. Baker, superintendent 
and foreman, respectively. Mr. Mathis, 
formerly was manager of the Allegheny 
Steel Tank Car Co., and Messrs. Hubbard 
and Baker, formerly were connected for 
15 years with the Allegheny Foundry Co., 
which was acquired by the Allegheny 
Steel Tank Car Co., in 1916. The shop is 
fully equipped with modern machinery. 
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100 x 200-foot building under 
A construction for the Transue 

& Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, O., will be utilized 
for its die and machine room as well 
as a forge department. Present 
buildings have been outgrown and 
considerable new machinery will be 
purchased for the new machine shop 
which will be ready for occupancy by 
Nov. 1. A gantry crane is being in- 
stalled in the company’s steel yard 
and its railroad sidings are being in- 
creased to give it from 50 to 75 per 
cent more storage room for materials, 
according to an announcement by 
President O. F. Transue. 


* * * 


BR BCAUSE its business has so 
greatly increased in the last two 
years, the Hoffman Hardware Co., 
229-231 South Los Angeles street, Los 
Angeles, has found it necessary to in- 
crease its capital to $350,000. Lines 
are being expanded and 60 feet of 
land, adjoining its present location 
have been purchased, on which a large 
building will be erected. A  ware- 
house, likewise will be built. 


* * * 


URTHER expansion of the hydro- 

electric power industry of Alabama at 
an early date, is foreseen in the action of 
the directors of the Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., who recently author- 
ized the installation of the sixth power 
unit at the company’s lock 12 plant on the 
Coosa river, which will have a capacity 
of 19,500 horsepower. When completed 
the horsepower capacity of the entire 
plant will be increased to 150,000. 

** * 


HE A. E. Martin Foundry & Machine 

Co., 705 Park street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
will make its second improvement plant 
extension this year. Plans have been 
completed for a brick and steel gray iron 
foundry addition, 32x145 feet, and a new 
core-room, 100x100 feet. With additions 
recently completed, the capacity of the 
plant is increased to about 20 or 25 tons 
a day. The proposed extensions will fur- 
ther increase the output to 35 or 40 
tons a day by Nov. 1. 

~ * * 


UILDINGS have been completed 
by the Shea Bronze Casting Co., 

232 Fifth street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
for a new foundry. As soon as equip- 


ment has been installed, operations 
will commence. J. F. Shea, proprie- 
tor, announces that he is in the mar- 
ket for a small core oven 12 x 18 
inches and an iron or steel flask tumb- 
ling barrel, 11 x 14 inches, as well as 
a sprue cutter, a 3-horsepower motor 
and grinder, small tools and supplics. 


* * * 


OR the purpose of enlarging and ex- 

tending its operations, the Lavelle 
Foundry Co., Anderson, Ind., recently in- 
creased its capital stock. At present, it is 
starting a small foundry at Argos, Ind., 
and it contemplates the erection of another 
plant at some other point in that state. 
When decision is made, it will enter the 
market for new equipment of various 
kinds. John Lavelle is president; B. J. 
Lavelle, vice president and T. A. Lavelle, 
secretary and treasurer. 


* * * 


EW automatic sheet metalworking 
machinery will be purchased- by 
the Risdon Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., manufacturer of formed metal 
and wire goods, for the addition it is 
having erected. Completion of the 
plant is scheduled to take place in 
September and according to A. B. 
Brown, sales manager, the company 
contemplates having the equipment in- 
stalled and ready for production early 
in November. 
. * * 
OST of the machinery required 
by _—ithe Allan - Diffenbaugh 
Wrench & Tool Co., Baraboo, Wis., 
has been purchased. The company 
will produce its wrenches and tools 
in a rented building and will not erect 
one of its own for about two years. 
The company is capitalized for $50,- 
000 and it expects to commence opera- 
tions about Sept. 15. A. C. Allan is 
president; L. N. Allan, vice president 
and William A. Diffenbaugh, secretary 
and treasurer. 
* * 
ACHINERY needs of the Kokomo 
Malleable Iron Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
largely have been covered but it is in the 
market for a general line of foundry 
equipment for its new plant. It recently 
increased its capitalization to be able to 
carry out an expansion program, greater 
than originally intended because of the 
large number of malleable casting in- 
quiries it is receiving. Production is ex- 
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pected to commence the latter part of 1920 
or the first part of 1921, according to a 
statement by W. G, McCoy. 
* * 7 
HE Waukesha Motor Co. Wau- 
kesha, Wis., has enlarged its cap- 
italization from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. The new issue is made to cover 
large extensions of the works in the 
last year and the general growth of 
the business, as well as to provide 
capital for further enlargement. The 
company is a large manufacturer of 
gas engines and specializes in motors 
for commercial cars, 
Harry L. 
chief engineer. 
+ * * 


tractors, etc. 
Horning is president and 


HE Columbian Enameling & 

Stamping Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The com- 
pany is building a large extension to 
the stamping department which will 
afford a greater production capacity. 
\ 2M%-acre site has been purchased to 
the north of the plant to afford room 
for future extensions. This at present 
is being fenced in with a decorative 
and substantial brick and iron fence 
of old English pattern 

Ss € «@ 

NNOUNCEMENT is made by R. 

W. Carnahan, vice president and 
general manager of the newly incor- 
porated American Safety Navigation 
Co.., the 
construction of a $15.000,000 plant in 


company plans for the 


Saginaw, Mich., for the manufacture 
of aluminum life rafts, launches and 
canoes. The company is capitalized 
at $30,000,000 practically all of which 
has been subscribed and has options 
on a site on the Saginaw river, 450 x 
1400 feet. 


. . * 
A BOLTIORAL machinery is to be 
purchased shortly by E. R. Cald- 


well & Co., 34-Hilton street, Bradford, 
Pa., machinists and founders, which 
recently was incorporated. The com- 
pany contemplates extending its 
foundry and part of its equipment 
contracts already have been let ac- 
cording to word from V. H. Oxley, 
company. E,. C., 
Fannin, the other 


treasurer of the 
Mmery and T. S. 
officers, are president and_ secretary, 
respectively. All three were con- 
nected with the old organization. 











Machine Tool Inquiries Increase 


Real Improvement However Not Expected Before October 1—Believed Railroads Soon 
To Enter Market—General Electric Wants 25 Tools—Westinghouse Buys 32 
—Coal Storage Resulting in More Locomotive Crane Business 


OME trend toward improvement is discernible 
sy in the machine tool market and it is believed 
by some dealers and manufacturers that this 
may develop into a considerable buying period 
about 30 days hence. At the present time, inquiries 
are increasing numerically if not in size. The 
largest purchase reported out of Pittsburgh, was 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
comprising 32 machines. Something like 25 tools 
are the present requirements of three plants of the 
General Electric Co., these inquiries being issued 
in the East. What was expected to be a sizable 
inquiry from the American Locomotive Co., 
dwindled to a few tools.. The Underwood Type- 
writer Co. is expected to buy considerable auto- 
matic machinery, for Bridgeport, Conn., to which 
some equipment will be moved from its other plant. 
The Watertown arsenal rebuild 
motives originally ordered for export and will buy 
$15,000 worth of equipment for this purpose. 
Railroad business continues in evidence. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad ordered 
a few tools but this does not effect its large list 
which is expected as are lists from the New York 
Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
other roads. In Chicago, railroad business is serv- 
ing to bolster an otherwise slow market. The 
Illinois Central is about to the Santa Fe 
continues to ask for one or two tools at a time as 
needed; and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
crane. The Southwestern 


is to some loco- 


close; 


wants a locomotive 


system has put out a number of radial drill in 
quiries in the Pittsburgh territory, where car build 
ers and makers of other railroad equipment are 
issuing sizable inquiries both for cranes and other 
equipment. Considerable railroad business is ex- 
pected in Canada to offset the slump in the auto- 
mobile business, which recently was the tool seller’s 
mainstay. 

In the Cleveland district, the majority of inquiries 
call for one machine each, although several ma 
chines are wanted in some cases. The East Tech 
nical High school, Warren, O., wants a representa 
tive line of machine shop equipment and the Chi 
cago board of education wants six fair sized tools 
together with some small pieces for the Senn High 
school. 

Locomotive crane business is coming from terri 
tories which heretofore have not been fruitful fields 
for that type. Many requests are coming from 
West Virginia coal mine operators, who desire to 
store coal against the time when railroad cars shall 
be available. Many manufacturers too in various 
parts are installing locomotive cranes for this pur- 
pose to insure themselves against a lack of fuel 
supplies next winter. The Braden Copper Co. wants 
two traveling cranes for export to Chile, but the 
current domestic demand is comparatively quiet. An 
estimate sets 15 cranes as the total number on in- 
quiry in the eastern field. 

Prices continue firm, with two advances on drill 
presses noted in Chicago. 


General Electric Wants 25 Tools for Three Plants 


General Electric Co. has put out some more in- 
quiries for machine tools and now, altogether, 
is in the market for some 25 tools for its Bridgeport, 
Conn., Schenectady, N. Y., and Pittsfield, Mass., plants. 
Included are lathes, drilling machines, milling machines, 
etc. Reports have been circulated during the week that 
the American Locomotive Co. was about to buy a list of 
tools, but it is found that this interest is in the market 
for only a few units. 2 
The Underwood Typewriter Co. has purchased the old 
plant of the Bullard Machine Co. at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and, after making some alterations, will use it for manu 
facturing portable typewriters. It is planned to move to 
Bridgeport considerable machinery now devoted to the 
manufacture of portable typewriters at the Hartford, 
Conn, plant but it is likely that some automatic screw 
machines, hand screw machincs, milling machines, engine 
lathes, drilling machines, etc., will be purchased. 
Locomotives originally. ordered for export are to be 


N EW YORK, Aug. 21.—During the past week the 


rebuilt at the Watertown arsenal for use on domestic rail 
roads. It is expected that about $10,000 to $15,000 worth 
of small tools will be purchased for this work. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad ordered 
« few tools during the past week, but these were not a 
part of the large list which that road has in prospect. 
Nothing yet has happened to indicate when the large lists 
of the New York Central, Erie, Pennsylvania and Lacka 
wanna roads will be released for bids. In addition to 
these roads, it is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio. 
which bought heavily some months ago, has some addi- 
tional requirements which have not yet been released for 
bids. 

The Lord Drydock Corp., 105 West Fortieth street, New 
York, which two or three months ago inquired for about 30 
tools and which since has conducted negotiations for them, 
has decided to buy second hand rather than new tools. 

Despite the present quiet demand, there is talk of ad- 
vancing prices further. Costs have been advancing stead- 
ily, and some of the manufacturers, especially those ir 
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most complete hand book on tool steel 
ever published 


This beck hes been compiled and published, at | 


a great deal of expense, especially for users of 

Ludlum Steel. \t contains a complete description of the 
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Cincianati who have been afiected by 
money recently, so that there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with present prices. 

In the heavy material handling machinery field 
are five or six large projects involving an outlet of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 or more each, and there are a num- 
ber of smaller ones. These projects cover shipyard and 
railroad facilities, particularly. Manufacturers of this class 
of equipment say that demand now is better than at any 
previous time this year. It is expected that at least one 
of the large current inquirics-will be placed shortly but 
there is no certainty as to when the others will be 
awarded. Included in the business of this character which 
was placed during the past week, was a 120-ton hammer- 
head fitting out crane ordered by the Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., from the McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Bedford, O. 

Current demand for locomotive cranes is increasing all 
over the country. An unusual movement is the purchase 
of many units of late by coal mines, notably the West 
Virginia operators. These interests never before have 
been buyers of locomotive cranes to any great extent. 
Due to the car shortage and the resulting inability to load 
the coal on to the cars as it comes from the mines, the 
mining companies are installing locomotive cranes to move 
the coal to storage piles and in turn move it to the cars 
when the latter are available. The intermittent and un- 
certain movement of coa! also is causing the purchase of 
locomotive cranes by large companies all over the coun- 
try, who desire to use them to put coal into storage piles. 
Such buying has been especially heavy of late in the Chi- 
cago district, which heretofore has not been a big buyer 
of locomotives cranes for this purpose. In the east, there 
has been a good-sized demand of this character for years 
past, due to the fact that eastern manufacturing plants are 
more distantly located from the coal mines, and this de- 
mand continues. As a result of the continued big demand 
for locomotive cranes, manufacturers in this class of 
equipment continue as well sold up as they have been at 
any time since the summer of 1915. It is very difficult to 
obtain second hand locomotive cranes. 

The Braden Copper Co. is in the market for two travel- 
_ing cranes, with 2-cubic yard buckets for handling con- 


strikes, have lost 


there 


centrates. These cranes are to be shipped to Chile. Do- 
mestic demand continues quiet. Altogether, inquiries in 
the entire eastern field, east of the Buffalo and Pitts- 


burgh territories, apparently do not involve more than 15 
cranes, and of these, only six or seven are regarded as 
iive propositions. The American Can Co. has placed two 
cranes with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
‘involving one 5-ton and one 15-ton crane. Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has bought one 15-ton north- 
ern crane. The F. D. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
has bought a Maris crane for its Cedar Grove, Pa., plant: 
The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y.. has taken an order from the S. Morgan Smith Co., 
York, Pa., and one for a 2-ton crane from the Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Railroad Equipment Issue Inquiries 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 24.—Inquiries for machinery and 

machine tools in this district have shown an improve- 
rent during the past week. Some sellers report no change, 
but most of them find a betterment in the market both as to 
inquiries and contracts but are experiencing as much trouble 
as ever in making shipment. One factor in the market which 
is held to be significant of good buying before long is the 
fact that car builders and makers of railroad material have 
put out a number of fair inquiries, most of them being for 
cranes and business of this kind is about to be closed. Ship- 
ments of this equipment as a general thing appear to be de- 
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ferred about four months. The Southwestern system has put 
out inquiries for radial drills and once the railroads estab- 
lish a good financial position it is believed that they will 
come freely into the market. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co, has recently closed 
for a fair lot of equipment. One interest has taken a con- 
tract with this company for two milling machines and an- 
other has sold its 30 high speed ball bearing drill presses, and 
has sold to other interests four upright drills. The market 
for foundry equipment still is dull, but inquiries and orders 
for rolling mill equipment accessories have increased, one 
equipment manufacturer reports. Some business taken, for 
South America is being held up on account of the railroad 
situation. 


Railroad Inquiry Supports An Otherwise Weak Market 


HICAGO, Aug. 23.—Quietness continues in the ma- 


chine tool trade in Chicago and aside from some 


support by railroads, which is less than had been ex- 
pected, buying is mostly by small users. Some dealers 
find the small demand which has existed is decreasing 


week by week. Two manufacturegs of drill presses have 
advanced prices 10 per cent, effective Sept. 1, but other- 
wise prices are unchanged. Railr@ads are not especially 
active but are furnishing some inggiry. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, which issued a list a few weeks ago, is thought to 
be about ready to close. The S@nta Fe railroad, which 
has been asking for a few tools¥at a time, is inquiring 
for an 84-inch drive wheel lathe and a carwheel lathe; it 
recently closed for a 90-inch driving wheel lathe. The 
Big Four railroad is building a car repair shop at Kanka- 
kee, IIL, and the Milwaukee railroad is rebuilding its 
burned shop at Milwaukee. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad is inquir- 
ing for a locomotive crane. Other crane inquiry is slack. 
Deliveries of locomotive cranes has improved recently 
and they now can be obtained in from 30 to 50 days, as 
compared with four to five months recently. 

The Chicago board of education is inquiring for some 
equipment for the Senn high school, mostly small pieces, 
but including two 12-inch x 5-foot lathes, four 7 x 30- 
inch bench lathes, one No. 1 miller and one 14-inch 
shaper. The General Drop Forging Co., Detroit, is about 
to start the first unit of its new plant, for which forging 
equipment will be bought. General machine shop equip- 
ment probably will be purchased by the Modern Grinder 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which will build a machine 
shop to increase its present capacity. 


Despite Seasonal Activity Inquiries Are Numerous 


ORONTO, Ont., Aug. 21—Notwithstanding that 
the vacation season is in full swing through- 
out the Province and business’ has fallen’ off 
accordingly, dealers continue to find a brisk demand 


for machinery and tools in the Canadian market. Some deal- 
ers, however, say that actual sales are limited but they are 
receiving a goodly number of inquiries which are expected 
to turn into a‘considerable buying movement early in the 
fall. There also appears to be a general feeling throughout 
the trade that railroads will be heavy buyers of tools and car 
shop equipment before the close of the year 

The closing down of some of the automobile plants in 
Ontario has been an adverse blow to the machinery trade, as 
some of these were up to about a month ago the heaviest 
machinery but now have practically withdrawn 
from the market. Foundries and steel plants generally are 
expected to supply a big demand for machinery and general 
equipment during the coming autumn and early months of 
next year, as there are several of these with plants under 
construction and for which equipment will be required. 
Small tools and single machines are receiving considerable 
attention just now, but no large lists have yet made their ap- 


buyers 
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Say Fellas; 


You know the fella that 
passed the tongs through 
the sheet mill last week. 
Well—he forgot! Don’t 
you forget to order your 
Hubbard rolls for a big 
winter’s production. 





(feltag Ul, fin — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Ca 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
0 Hinds of Tron ana Steel Rolls and Steel Castings) 
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pearance. Deliveries of machinery and tools are coming to 
hand more readily and some dealers have milling machines 
in their warehouses which can be supplied to buyers from 
stock. Prices are strong, but no change has been announced 
in any line of machinery or tools during the past week. 

Several Canadian concerns have entered the market for 
equipment this week, including the following: The National 
Fireproofing Co., Ltd. Dominion Bank building, Toronto, 
wants three V-shaped steel, side dump cars, 2-yard capacity, 
36-inch gage, diameter of wheels, 18 inches, height from rail 
to top of car approximately 62 inches; width of car 72 inches, 
weight 1800 pounds, either new or second-hand. The town 
council of New Toronto, Ont., has instructed the engineer, 
E. A. James & Co., 36 Toronto street, Toronto, to prepare 
plans and call for tenders for two centrifugal pumps of 2000 
gallons per minute capacity, each, The Cole Mfg. Co., 
Lindsay, Ont., is in the market for a 4 x 4-inch air com- 
pressor. 


Improvement Signs Are on the Increase 


Ste VEL AND, Aug. 24.—Signs of improvement are pres- 
ent in the machine tool market in this district, and sell- 
ers are unanimous in believing that inside of the next 30 days 
the market will take a real spurt. Against that time, machin- 
ery dealers who operate display floors or warehouses are 
accumulating stocks of machine tools and in the meantime are 
enjoying a comfortable day-to-day business. Inquiries, while 
not large, are fairly numerous and call for one to three 
tools for the most part, although requests for prices on six 
or eight machines come through once in a while. Larger 
lists, however, seem entirely absent, although a few are ex- 
pected shortly. One of these is said to be about ready for 
issuance by the New York Central railroad; it is due this 
week. Prices continue firm, with one or two slight advances 
noted. 

Practically all of the automobile companies in Detroit and 
other parts of Michigan are feeling the effects of restricted 
credits. They have received orders to reduce existing in- 
ventories by at least 50 per cent and for that reason con- 
tinue to remain out of the machine tool and equipment 
market. Something of this same condition applies in Cleve- 
land and. Toledo, where operations likewise are being cur- 
tailed somewhat. However, no cancellations are reported, 
although once in a while a request to hold up shipment 
comes through and only one occasion is noted where 
a shipment of three automatics into Cleveland was refused. 
The equipment had been ordered for a certain production 
schedule and since this schedule had not been reached the 
machines were not needed. The National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
iand, which recently ordered a milling machine and a No. 
22 sensitive drill has asked that shipment be delayed until 
October. 

Inquiries for individual machines are fairly frequent. 
The Atlas Car Co., Cleveland, wants a multiple spindle 
drill. The Sandusky Mfg. Co., Sandusky, I. is in the 
market for a Niagara No. 3 forming machine. The Pol- 
lak Steel Co., Marion, O., needs a shear to cut the ends 
off of bars. The Sterling & Machine Co., Warren, O., 
is taking quotations on a milling machine. The Reflex 
Ignition Co. Cleveland, wants a No. 11 double spindle 
polishing lathe. S. R. Johnson, R. F. D. No. 5, Mans- 
field, O., is in the market for a Kriesel multipurpose ma- 
chine for cylinder reboring and milling, etc. The Welsh 
& Weidener Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is in the 
market for a 2-wheel grinding stand. The Powell Pressed 
Steel Co.,. Hubbard, O., the Williams Tool Corp., Erie, 
Pa., and the Hoffman Heater Co., Erie, Pa. all are 
understood to be in the market for equipment, while the 
East Technical High School, Warren, O., is said to be 
buying a general line of machine tool equipment for its 
machine shop. Two representatives of the Norwalk Tool 
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Co., Norwalk, O., which recently purchased a site in 
Norwalk for a shop, were in. Cleveland on Monday en- 
deavoring to locate a number of machine tools, including 
a milling machine, shaper, lathe, drill press, grinder, etc. 
The Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleveland, wants a _motor 
generator set to have a capacity of 50 to 75 kilowatts, 
500 or 550 volts, generator to be of the compound wound 
type with speed to fit motor which should be wound to 
440 volts, 60-cycle, 3-phase current. This company is sell- 
ing a 30-kilowatt, 500-yolt motor generator set. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad recently purchased a 
Shaw crane. 

In order to double its truck output in 1921, the Gramm- 
Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, O., shortly will erect 
buildings and buy additional equipment. Considerable 
equipment is about to be purchased by the Transue & 
Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, O., which is 
erecting a new building for a die and machine room and 
forge shop. It is installing a gantry crane in its steel 
yard. Equipment probably will be purchased soon by the 
James Leffel Co., Springfield, O., which recently in- 
creased its capital from $750,000 to $1,750,000; by the 
Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, O., which is building an addi- 
tion, 80 x 150 feet; by the George B. Curd Equipment 
Co., Cincinnati, recently organized by G. B. Curd and 
E. G. Reitman; by the Sward Foundry & Machine Co., 
Youngstown, O., incorporated at $50,000 by J. Adams; by 
the Youmans Machine Co., Cleveland, which has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $200,000; by the Reliance Crane 
Co., Elyria, O., which will erect a building 118 x 180 
feet; and by the Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works, Bucyrus, 
O., which is. building a l-story plant, 60 x 236 feet. 

Inquiries from a distance to interest some Cleveland 
sellers include: One from the Risdon Mfg. Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., which will buy considerable automatic sheet 
metal working machinery in September; one for three 
welders from the East Boston Welding Co., East Boston, 
Mass., one spot welder, one electric motor driven and one 
gas engine driven welder; the Shea Bronze Casting Co., 
232 Fifth street, Bridgeport, Conn., wants a 12 x 18-inch 
core oven, a 11 x 14-inch iron or steel flask tumbling bar- 
rel, one sprue cutter, one grinder, one 3-horsepower mo- 
tor, some small tools and supplies. The Chas. C. Broskie 
Phonograph Co., Huntington, W. Va., is expected to pur- 
chase considerable automatic machinery, since it will 
erect a 2-story plant. The Kelly Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala., wants prices on tools, equipment, 
etc., for repairing large vessels. The P. & P. Mfg. Co., 
Ltd, Niagara Falls, Ont., is equipping with new ma- 
chinery a shop to manufacture small machine tools. 

Western manufacturers to seek equipment in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and elsewhere include the following: 
George Schlagenhaft, Marshfield, Wis., who is interested 
in machine shop equipment for a new machine shop at 
Claire, Wis., wants equipment for a machine shop which 
makes mortar mixers; the P. R. Piston Ring Co. Eau 
Claire, Wis., wants equipment for a machine shop which 
will specialize in the manufacture of piston rings; the 
Kickhaefer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is buying equipment for 
a machine shop and factory, to manufacture stampings 
and dies; the Holm Radiator Corp., 385 Ninth street, 
Milwaukee, is having special machinery built for its pur- 
pose but will be in the market for considerable standard 
equipment. 

The Cost-Cut Counterbore Co., Inc., 74-78 Fort street, 
east, Detroit, has doubled its machinery equipment in 
the last two months but finds it necessary to buy more 
milling machines, grinding machines, shapers, lathes, etc. 
The Upton Machine Co., St. Joseph, Mich., probably 
will purchase machine shop equipment for a new shop. 
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Increases Production 
35% 
in this great motor plant 


ROOF — positive, convincing evidence This operation was rough-turning, groov- 

of the economy effected by Stellite ina ing and facing truck engine pistons, 454” 
great western motor plant indicates what in diameter and 5” long; about 1,” of metal 
may be expected of Stellite as a cutting was removed from the diameter; analysis 
metal in machine shops everywhere. of material: medium hard cast iron. 


Results of the Test 


Pieces per grind 


Cutting Speed R.P.M. Feed Time ( Average) 
ED GuNGae eso 871, 71 040 3 Min. 60 - 100 
H.S. Tool Steel. . 60 48 .040 8 Min. 45 sec. 40- 50 


(Blue Print of Test Sent on Request) 

TELLITE’S Field Service Engineers are avail 

able, without obligation on your part, to demon- 
strate Stellite in your plant. They will co-operate 
with your Engineers to equip your shop with Stellite 
where it is proved to your satisfaction that Stellite 
will increase production, heighten efficiency and ef- 
fect economy, Write to arrange demonstration dates. 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 


Koxomo, INDIANA 


IME studies by Stellite engineers have been 
made of practically every machine shop opera 
tion. Stellite’s superiority for varied cutting pur 
poses has been conclusively demonstrated in so many 
cases that it is more than likely that we have accu- 
rate data on any operation in which you may be 


interested. 


CarBIDE AND Carson Bvui.Lpina 
80 East 42ND STREET New Yor«k 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








Among New England Plants 


FRANKLIN, N. H 
recently was damaged by fie. It will be rebuilt. 
BOSTON.—-The Enteprise Bass Foundy, Ilne., 
nas been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, hy Edgar L. WiLon, William 8. Rendle, 
Melrose, Mass., and Arthur G. Carver. 
BOSTON.—The Drowne, Garceau Sheet Metal Co. 
recently was chartered with a capital stock of 
$5000, by A. H. Drowne, A. Garceau, Medford, 
Mass., and A. G. Garceav. 


BOSTON.—The General Reclaiming & Refining Co. 
of Massachusetts, has been incorporated to make 
metals, with a capital stock of $100,000, by Harry 
W. Solov, M. G. Brudno and J. Joseph Connor, 
Lowell, Mass. 

ROSTON.—The William C. Adams Co, has been 
incorporated to make optical instruments with a 
capital stock of $25,000, A. J. Maloney, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Thomas J. Freeman and James D. 
Adams. 

BRAINTREE, MASS.—The Nelson Body Co. has 
been incorperated to make vehicle bodies, with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000, by Edward Gillberg, Kenneth J. 
Mathewson and Albert Nelson. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS.—The Eaton Dykeman 
Paper Co. is considering a hydvo-electric plant to 
cost $100,000. 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—City authorities have awarded 
a contract for a smell municipal garage and machine 
shop. 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Saco-Lowell shops has let 
the contract for a 2-story, 25 x 300-foot machine 
shop addition, 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Sawyer Carriage Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated to build carriages with a 
capital stock of $100,000, by Winslow B. Clark, 
Frank 8. Bean and Paul B. Chandler. 


LYNN, MASS.—The General Electric (Co. plans 
a l-story, 180 x 220-foot addition. 


MANSFIELD, MASS.—The Mansfield Foundry (Co. 
has let the contract for a 90 x 120-foot plant 
addition. 


NORTHBORO, MASS.—The Indestructible Furni- 
ture Co. has been incorporated to make metal prod- 
ucts with a capital stock of $30,000, by Alfred 
L. Warren, Albert L. Browne and Ernest F. 
McCathy, Worcester, Mass. 


PALMER, MASS.—The Palmer Foundry & Machine 
Co. has let the contract for rebuilding its plant, re- 
cently damaged by fire. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Forging Service Corp. 
let the coutract for a new forging department to 
cost $15,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Baush Machine Tool 
Co. has let the contract for a 2-story, 60 x 136-foot 
plant, to cost $61,600. 


TAUNTON, MASS.—The plant of the Nelson Co., 
manufacturer of rivets, recently was damaged by fire. 


TURNER FALLS, MASS.—The Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. contemplates two 1-story forge shop ad- 
ditions to cost $30,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The American Steel & 





The foundry of Beaupree Bros. .- 


Wire Co. has let the contract for a 2-story, 50 
x 90-foot office building to cost $45,000, 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Standard Motors, Ine., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by A. L. Sterne, William F Wright, Fall 
River, Mass., and Arthur H. Rowe. 


CUMBERLAND, R. I.—The Valley Falls Foundry 
& Machine Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000, by John F. Murphy, 
West Warwick, R. L., Fred A. Tobin, East Providence, 
R. L, and Joseph F. McSolvey. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Mackinac Co. has been 
incorporated to build vessels with a captial stock 
of $50,000, by Lowell Emerson, William K. Toole 
and Archibald C. Matteson. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—-The Rhode Island Grinding 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by Charles F. Bishop, Edward A. 
Livermore and Ernest Sherwood. 

ANSONIA, CONN.—The New England Smelting & 
Refining Co., Inc., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, by S. J. Liftig, David 
Simons, West Haven, Conn., Nathan Pritzkel, New 
Haven, Conn., Aaron Jarmak and others. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport Brass Co. 
plans an addition to its power plant. 
LRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Wok has been started on 
an addition to the plant of the American Specialties 
Co., one story, 60 x 102 feet. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Shea Bronze Casting 


Co., 232 Fifth street, will start work in its new 
foundry as soon ag necessary equipment has been 
installed. The company is in the market for a 
small core oven, 12 x 18 and 11 x 14 iron or 
steel flask tumbling barrel, sprue cutter, three horse- 
power motor and grinder, small tools and supplies. 
Address J. F. Shea. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Plans are being drawn for 
an addition to the plant of the &. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—The Connecticut Broach 
Machwe Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by C. 8S. Amadon, 52 Groton 
street, L. E. Peck and 8S. V. Prince, to manufacture 
machinery, eic. 


PORTLAND, CONN.—The Portland Foundry Co 
contemplates rebuilding part of its plant next spring 
and extending it 100 feet. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—Work has been started on 
the erection of a 2-story machine shop, 60 x 82 
feet, to be built for the Atwater Mfg. Co. 


THOMASTON, CONN.—The Thomaston Metal Works, 
Inc., has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$100,00u, by A. Z. Boyd, W. T. Coholan and D. C. 
Coholan, New Britain, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Preliminary work has started 
on the erection of a 3-story, 57 x 90-foot and a 
l-story, 100 x 175-foot shop and warehouse fo 
M. J. Daly & Sons. 





| North Atlantic States 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The Clinton Sure _Gage has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $8000, by 
Cc. R. Tighem, F. and R. Ziehm, Guilderland, 
Albany Co. 


BLASDELL, N. Y.—The Corrugated Bar Co. plans 
a fapricating shop, one story, 62 x 200 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The American Safety Razor 
Cop. plans a building at a cost of $300,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Vulcan Rail & Con- 
struction Co., 35 Mererole avenue, has plans for a 
2-story plant, 105 x 113 feet, to cost $50,000. 


BUFFALO.—The Parenti Motors, Inc., Mutual Life 
building, plans a plant, one story, 100 x 320 
feet, to cost $100,000. 


BUFFALO.—The Bohannon Safe Wheel (Co. has 
been incorporated to make resilient steel wheels, with 
a capital stock of $200,000, by G. F. Woodle C. G. 
Spear and W. H. Wachus. 


FLUSHING, L. L, N. Y.—The Remington Type- 
writer Co. plans alterations and additions to its 
plant to cost $15,000. 


JAMFSTOWN, N. Y.—The Jamestown Malleable 
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Lon Products Co. has had plans drawn for a foundry, 
260 x 300 feet. 


NEW YOKK.—Scott & Williams, 366 Broadway, 
plans a machine shop. 


NEW YORK—The John Trageer Steam Copper 
Works, 447 West Twenty-sixth street, has acquired 
two structures which it will utilize as plant ad- 
ditions. 


NEW YORK.—The Rex Metal Pattern & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$6000, by E. G. Granlund, A. Bjorkman and H 
Heller, 444 West Thirteenth street. 


NEW YORK.—The Havameyer Steel Products Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by G. T. and M. E. Baird and E. F. Lioari, 
26 Cortlandt street. 


NEW YORK.—-The Ideal Radiator Cap Co., machine 
shop. has been incorporated with a capital ctock 
of $75,000, by C. F. Taylor, A. Bangerter and L. 
Gutheil, 759 Home street. 


NEW YORK.—-Lake & Co. have been incorporated 
to repair machinery, etc., with a capital stock of 
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Don’t keep men waiting 
for Hot Rivets 


It takes 20 to 30 minutes after starting the fire to pro- 
duce hot rivets with a fuel-burning heater. Unless furnace 
is started ahead of time the men are kept waiting. When 
4\ work is indoors more time is lost—waiting for smoke and 
fumes to clear out. 























Figure how much time your men lose in this way. (We 
estimate 1/16 to 1/12 of each shift). Then you will 
realize one of the savings effected by 


ERWIC 


—~~- ELECTRIC —= 


RIVET HEATER 


Hot Rivets in 20 
to 30 Seconds 


—without smoke, gas, or intense heat 








No. 4 Three Electrode Berwick Heater, 
For /* to 144" rivets, up to 10" lone 
Eight other standard types and sizes 
for various requiremen s 





The Berwick is always at instant command—whether 
for few rivets only in short repair jobs or a steady strecm 
of 2 to 10 per minute (deperding on size of rivets and type 
of Heater). Power used only when hot rivets are needed. 


Costs less to run than fuel-burning heaters. Less than 


20 kilowatt-hours per hundred pounds of rivets heated. 


Reduces burning end scaling to less than % of 1%. 
Every rivet in plain view while beirg heated. No mass 
of fused and matted rivets at end of dsy’s work. 


Can be placed close to work w-thout discomfort to 
workmen. Easily portable. No dirt or drippings. 


Send for catalogue. State rivet requirements and alter- 


nating current conditions. 


American Car and Foundry Company 
165 Broadway, New York 


10 
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920,000, by W. and J. EB. Lake and C. Kats, 216 
Mast Twenty-sixth street. 


NEW YORK.—The U. 8 Iron & Steel Co. re- 
ceutly was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5000, by B. Lazarus, M. I. Rosenberg and BR. E. 
Crimes, 


NEW YORK.—The Grasso Tube Marine Life Saver 
Corp. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000. by J. H. Fitch, V. Guarino and L. 
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shop, one story, 124 x 398 feet, to cost $300,000. 
YORK, PA—C. C. Kottcamp & Son Co., sheet 
metal working, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5000, by C. C. and H. &. Kottcamp and 
W. C. Snelbaker. 

ALDENE, N. J.—The Watson-Stillman Co. plans 
& pattern storage building at a cost of $12,000. 
IRVINGTON, N. J.—George A. Buscham Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 


Grasso, 106 East 119th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Standard Plated Metal Corp. 
has been incorporated with an active capital stock 
of $10,000, by N. 8. Goetz, W. L. Cams and 
YT. Joffe, 128 Broadway. 

NYACK, N. Y.—The H. A. Schnackenberg Co. 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by B. Hans, R. Smith and H. A. Schnackenberg, to 
manufacture gas and electric fixtures, ete. 


ODGENSBURG, N. Y.—The Odgensburg Machine Co. 
has plans for a 1-story machine shop addition, 44 
x 112 feet to cost $20,000. 


CLEARFIELD, PA.—The Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Co. bas been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000, by J. E. Gearhart, John R. Gearhart and 
others. . 


GERMANTOWN, PA.—The Ferguson Carpet (Co 
closed bids for a power plant, 40 x 74 feet. 


LANCASTER, PA.—1tt. Musser, 717 North 
street, plans a boiler house. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Hutchison Mfg. Co., wood 
working machinery, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, by G. L. Dannehower and 
others. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Edward 
Ine., will erect a 2-story plant 


PHILADELPHIA—Frank B. Clayton's Sons, 
North Eleventh street, plans an addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Leeds & Northrup Co. 
4901 Stenton avenue, has a site on which it plans 
a plant. 


PHILADELPIIA.—The Electric Stormge Battery 
Oo. has awarded a contract ‘or a plant to cost 
$192,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—tThe Erie Ball Engine Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, by IV. 
DP. and R. J. Wilson and B. F. Harris. 

PITTSBURGH.——The Pittsburgh Electric & Mf 
Co. has acquired property, 89 x 440 feet, on which 
it plans an addition. 

PITTSBURGH.—The F. Tinsbruck-Sour 
the erection of a 1-story machine shop, 
$15,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Steel Qity Electric Co. plans 
a plant three stories, 48 x 55 feet, as an extension 
io its present buildings. 


has 


Prince 


B. Steinmeta Co 
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Co. plans 
to cost 


READING, PA.—The Keystone Vehicle (Co. plans 
an addition to its plant to cost $10,000 
READING, PA.—-The Tragle Mfg. (Co., iron and 


steel, recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000, by Paul C. Mertz, Walter S. Tragle and 
Havy C. Kuhlman. 

READING, PA.—The Liberty Rag & Metal Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$80,000, ly Mayer Shubow, Isaac Rudolph and B. 
Sulman, 

WARREN, PA.—-The Warren Gear Products Co. 
reeently was chartered with a capital stock of 
700,000, by U. S. Rogers, F. M. Knapp and W 
F. Messner. 

WAYNESRORO, PA.—The Landis Machine Co. has 
awarded a contract for a l-story addition, 145 x 208 
feet, to enst $20,000. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Wales Adding Machine 
Co. has had plans drawn for an addition to its 
plant, two stories, 75 x 160 feet. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Skeldon Azle & Spring 
Co. has postponed the erection of its proposed 
heat treating plant. 


YORK. PA.—The Miller Safe Co. plans a machine 


$125,000, to manufacture tools, etc., by C. Buscham 
and others of Vaurall, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co. has let the contract for a plant to cost 
$140,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Joseph Goldenberg plans 1 
building, 100 x 100 feet. to be equipped as a 
machine shop. 

NEWARK, N J.—The Harry Bentz Engineering 
Co., New York, leased a building at 532 Mulberry 
street, which ft will utilize for the manufacture of 
metalware. 

NEWARK, N. J.--The Supreme Auto Repairing Co., 
21 Treat place, hes been organized by Carl W 
Bettinger and others, to engage in the manufacture 
of automobile and machine parts. 

NEWARK, N. J.—George H. Harman, Inc., recently 
was incoporated with 25,500 shares of stock, to en- 
gage in the manvfacture of metal specialties, by 





Central Sta 








APPLETON, WIS.—The Fox River Tractor Co. is 
building a shop addition, 40 x 75 feet, and later 
on will erect a machine shop and gray Lon foundry. 


BERLIN, WIS.—E. A. Rowlands and M. R. 
Thompson, Chicago, are negotiating with the local 
chamber of commerce with a view to establ'shing a 
foundry and machine shop here. 


CUDAHY, WIS.—-The Wo thington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. plans a 4-story pattern shop, 60 x 
180 feet, to cost $115,000. 

FONP DU LAC, WIS.—<A-» 2-story addition, 50 x 
50 feet, will be erected by the Wells Mfg. Co. 

FT. ATKINSON, WIS.—Wille & Carroll Co. will 
build a 2-story repair shop. 55 x 90 feet, at a 
rost of $22,000. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Machine Co. will 


build a i1-story shop building, 220 x 340 feet, 
for the use of the Moloch Automatic Stoker Co. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.——The Western Construction 
Co. bas the contract to bulld a junior high rchool 
and vocational training institute, two stories, 135 x 
160 feet. 


MILWAUKEF.—A building, 69 x 75 feet, will be 
evected by the Hercules Steel Casting Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Koehring Machine Co. has let 
contracts for a pattern shop addition costing about 
$25,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—-The National Brake & Electric Co. 
plans a foundry, two stories, 166 x 180 feet, to 
cost $150,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—The American Metal Products Co. 
has had plans drawn for a foundry and machine 
shop, 75 x 150 feet and 50 x T5 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 
bas. purchased a site for a plant, the Mxt unit to be 
one sto:y, 60 x 100 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Drop-A-Line Indicator Co., 523 
Prairie street, has changed its name to the Drop-A- 
Line Automatic Copy Holder. It is capitalized at 


$20,000, and manufactures office appliances. Franklin 
Smith is president. 








bas been incorporated with « 
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George H. Harman, Russell Fleming and James L. 


Handford, 790 Broad street. 
PALMYRA, N. J.—The Palmyra Foundry (Co 
has been incorporated with a capital stock oi 


$100,000, by G. C. S. Welzel, E. F. Thum and 
Jehn T. Mercer, to manufacture iron and ster! 
castings, etc. 

PASSAIC, N. J.—The plant of the Eagle Iron 4 
Brass Foundry reecntly was damaged by fire. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The Federal Asbestos Co 
plans an addition to its plant. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. J.—The Automatic Screw Capping 
Machine Corp. recently was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $209,000, by J. V. Ryan, Robert Eble 
and Charles W. G. Baiter. ; 

THREE BRIDGES, N. J.—The Raritan Valley 
Hyd:o-Electrie ©o., Inc., recently was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, by I. F. Halton, 
C. W. Alpaugh and J. S. Ammerman. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Gasofoam (Co. has purchased 
a site on which it plans to erect a large plant. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The American Bridge Co. shortly 
will begin work on the erection of five additions 
to its plant here, to be built at a cost of $33,500. 


UNION, N. J.—-The Minerva Machine & Tool Co. 
has been incvo-porated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, by Will'ar Gordon and others 





tes Activity 





NEILLSVILLE, WIS.—The Duplex Storage Bat- 
tery Co., 537 Edison street, Milwaukee, will build 
& Il-story plant 100 x 300 feet, 


RACINE, WIS.—Plant additions planned by the 
Racine Mfg. Co., auto bodies, will be confined to 14 
new dry kiln units and the enlargement of the boiler 
house. 


SCHLEISINGERVILLE, WIS.—The LaPoint Found) 
Co. has changed its name to the Rex Foundry Co. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Vollrath Co... maker 
of enameled products, will build a power plant addition 
and install additional steam generating equipment at 
a cost of $35,000. 


SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS.—The Wiscons'n Re 
Grinding Co., capitalized at $5000, has been char 
tered to equip a machine shop for renewing gas 
engine fillers by William Findley, and A P 
Schneiderwend. 


TOMAHAWK, WIS.—The Tomahawk Motor Car Co. 
will build a l-ctory machine shop, 50 x 145 feet. 
at a cost of $20,000. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—The West Bend Heat & 
Light Co. plans a power plant, 113 x 150 feet. 


ALMA, MICH.—The Bollstrom Motors Co. 
completing a machine shop addition. 


ALMA, MICH —H. H. Soule, C. 0. Ward and 
Harley Williams, are organizing a company to take 


is 


CADILLAC, MICH.—It ts expected the new plant 
of the Cadillac Iron Works will be ready for oc 
cupation within a month. 


CARSON CITY, MICH.—The city plans the erection 


of a power plant te cost $150,000. 


DBTROIT—The Monarch Drop Forge Co. plans 


an addition to its plant, 2-stories, 50x80 feet. 


DETROIT.—The Utilities Compressor Co. contem- 


plates a plant to cost $200,000. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Wire Steel &@ Brass Works 
capital stock of 
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Riter-Conley Tanks, Used by 
G. M. Terracini Co., La Milleraye, France 





Guarding Against Peril 











ra : S VERY industrial executive should give earnest con- 
We Design, id ° h ibilitv of ute fuel 
Menefietdinettt sideration to the possibility of an acute fuel short- 
ae eiiegs age. Those who are using fuel oil or artificial gas should 
t Furnaces : ~l ~t} aol _ 
Steel Storage Taal realize that lack of fuel means non-production—a loss 
Ladles of profit and income. 
Ri ° . a 
a Plants all over the world are guarding against 
Ore Bridges this peril by installing steel storage tanks for oil or gas. 
Gas Plants and Holders Ri Conley C r } be desieni 1 
Annealing Boxes Riter-Conley Company has been designing anc 
tect Trent erecting steel storage tanks, of all sizes, for over 
peyton ae twenty years. The cumulative knowledge of experi- 
Etc. enced engineers, the skill of expert workers, 
RITER-CONLEY and the facilities of the largest plate shops in the 
wi y world, are ready to assist you in solving your fuel 





shortage problem. 
Write for Booklet A202 


RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


Steel Plate Construction 
General Offices: 318 Otiver Buitpine, Pitrssurcs, Pa. 


Bostox, Mass., Devonshire Street Partape rent, Pa., Morris Building 
Curcaco, Ixx., Ist National Bank Building Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 

Ciwcinwatt, Onto, Union Central Building Saw Francisco, Car., New Call Building 
Creve ann, Onto, Statler Hotel Seatrie, Wasu., Coleman Building 

Derrorr, Micu., Book Building Syaacuse, N. Y., University Building 

New Yorx Crrv, 50 Church Street Wasutnoton, D. C., Munsey Building 
Lonpon Paris HAVANA Touro 





RITER-CONLEY - 


Steel Storage Tanks 
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$10,000, 841 Jefferson 


and 


by HH. B. 
others. 


Moorehouse , 
avenue 
Co 


DETROIT.—The Atlas Tractor contemplates a 


lant at a cost of $100,000. 


DETROIT—The 
F. F. Blodgett 
will 2-story 


Blodgett Engineering & Tool Co., 
president, Fort and Beaubein streets, 


build a plant costing $150,000. 


DETROIT—The 
Harry Percival . secretary, 
70 x 532 feet. 


International Metal Stamping Co., 
is building a 3-story plant 


DETROIT—The 
will buld a 
$70,000. 


Zenith 
2-story 


Hart ave- 
feet cost- 


Carburetor Co., 
nue plant 60 x 117 


ing 


DETROIT—The Kinsey Mfg. Co. has 
chased the plant of the Michigan Commercial 
Co. and is making extensive alterations. 


DETROIT.—Edward F. Lyon Co. has purchased 
the property of the American Pressweld Radiator 
Co. and will use it as an axle and spring shop. 


DETROIT.—The Wise Electric Sheradizing Co. 
has acquired the plant of the Acme Plating & 
Specialty Co., 915 Fort street east, 


pur- 
Body 


DETROIT.—The Union Welding 
Jefferson avenue, is enlarging 
facilities 


Co., 
its 


842 West 
manufacturing 


DETROIT.—The Wolverine 
incorporated with a capital 
A. C. Harpf, 81 Watson 


DETROIT.—The 
plans expansion 
is president. 


Works has been 
of $30,000, by 
and others. 


Iron 
stock 
street, 


Hoensheid Steel 
its facilities. E. P. 


Treating Co. 


of Schramm 


DETROIT.—The Precision Nut Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000, by 
R. J. Dederichs, 440 Canton avenue and others to 


manufacture equipment for motor driven vehicles. 

DETROIT.—It is understood that the business of 
the Continental Piston Corp., this city, of which 
W. H. Cochran is president, will be moved to 
Midland, Mich 


DETROIT. —-The 
is reported to 


Gove Motor Car Co. of Idaho, 
have an option on a plant site 
here. J. P. Kirk of the General Necessities Co., 
Detroit, is a director of the company. 

DETROIT.—The Atlas Tractor Co., this city, will 
move to Adrian, Mich., and its name will be changed 
to the Adrian Tractor Co. A plant will be erected 


with a floor space of 12,500 square feet. “The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. 
FLINT, MICH.—The Marvel Carburetor Co. has 


started work on a facto.y building, two stories, 52 x 


70 feet, to cost $100,000. 

HASTINGS, MICH.—The Viking Corp. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $22,500, by 
Emil Tyden, Evanston, Ill., and others, to manu- 
facture fire extinguishers and machinery. 

HOMER, MICH.—The Ideal Furnace Co., which 
recently took over the former plant of the Homer 
Furnace Co., is erecting an addition. 

HOWELL, MICH.—The Howell Electric Motors Co. 
is building an addition to its plant. 

HOWELL, MICH.—The Howell Foundry Co. plans a 
plant in this city. 

HOWELL, MICH.—The Spencer-Smith Machine Co. 
is erecting a plant addition. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Hayes Wheel Co. plans 


a boiler house at a cost of $40,000, to be one story, 
60 x 60 feet. 


LANSING, MICH.— The Davis Metal Fixture Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000, by C. J. Davis and others. Plant ad- 
ditions are being completed. 

LANSING, MICH.—The Auto Locking Robe Rail 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by P. 8. Swarts and others, to manu- 


facture automobile accessories. 

LANSING, MICH.—The -Standard Steel products 
Co. hag been ineorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by E. H. Refeer and others to manufac- 
ture auto accessories. 
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LUDINGTON, MICH.—The Reliance Weighing Ma- 
chine Co., a new organization, will erect a 1-story 
plant. 

MILFORD, MICH.—The Detroit Auto Dash Co. 
plans an addition to-its plant. 

MONROE, MICH.—The city commission has adopted 
a resolution authorizing the city to extend the city 
water plant. 

MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—The Reynolds Moto: Truck 
(o. will increase its capital stock from $200,000 


to $406,000 to enlarge 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Plons have been completed 
for a plant for the Sauzedde Wire Wheel Corp., the 
first unit to cost $50,000. 
NEW HAVEN, MICH.—The 
Co. has been incorporated with a 
of $75,000, by F. J. McCracken and 
PONTIAC, MICH.—The Pontiae Die, 
chine Co. recently was 
stock of $15,000, by 


its capacity. 


New Haven 
capital 
others. 
Tool & Ma- 
incorporated with a capital 
Harry C. Bailey and others. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—The Upton Machine Co. is 
building a 1-story machine shop 90 x 175 feet 
costing $75,000. 

UNION CITY, MICH.—The Nelson Manifold Heater 
Co. has been organized with a cap'tal 
$25,000, to manufacture automobile heaters. 

CHICAGO.—The American Foge (Co., 2503 Blue 
Island avenue, plans a plant at a cost of $300,000. 


Foundry 
stock 


stock of 


CHICAGO.—The Delta Star Elect ie Co. plans a 
plant addition, ove and two rtories, 100 x 100 
feet, to cost $40,000. 

CHICAGO, ILL.-—C. Doering & Sons, 1385 West 
Lake street, C. Doering president, will build a 1- 
story sheet metal plant 86 x 157 feet costing 
$30,000, 

ERIE, ILL Bonds for $17,500 have been voted 
to build a waterworks plant. 

JOLIET, ILL.-—The Rex Steel Stamping Co., E 
H. Daley manager, is building a 1-story plant 70 
x 160 feet, costing $40,000. 

PEORIA, ILL.—The Square Tool Corp. has been 
chartered to manufacture tools for drilling square 
holes by Carl HH. Schmidgall, president, H. D. 
Morgan and Fred W. Sommer. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Republic Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated by A. M. Mattison, C. L. 
Mattison and James O'Leary. Offices are at 269 


South State street, Chicago. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Republic Creosoting Co. plans 
a power house. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—-The Metal Specialties Mfg. Corp.. 
a Delaware corporation, has qualified to do business 
in this state. William C. Bauer, this city, 
ramed agent. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Joy, Hartman & Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to 


was 


manufacture machinery, etc., by Leonard Joy, Jacob 
Hartman and Joseph Braun. 

INDIANAPOLIS—The Stronghold Belting Co., 
capitalized at $250,000, has been chartered by 
Charles L. Rauh, H. R. Gusdorf and H. M. Gus- 
dorf. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The E. G. Wentworth Mfg. 
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Co., capitalized at $100,000 has been chartered to 
manufacture automobile light controllers by M. W 
Wentworth, E. G. Wentworth and C. 0. Went- 
worth. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Portland-Ayres Metal 
Co. has been organized with a_ capital 
$150.000, to manufactue fo-ms used in 
concrete fence posts, and will erect a piant 
jand, Ind. James L. Nimal is president. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The 
& Mfg. Co.. A. W. Dixon, 127 Notth 
street, Chicago, president, will buld the 
of its plant at a coct of $75,000. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The Kokomo 
cap.talized at $100,000 has _ been 
manufacture cutlery by Carl M. 
M.tehell and A, C. Reeder. 

LA FAYETTE, IND.—The Daisy 
is erecting a new factory building, 


Works 
stock of 
building 
at Port- 
International Engineering 
Dearborn 
first unit 


Cutlery Co 
chartered to 
Tyner, Elmer L. 


Fence Post Co 
40x120 feet. 


LOGANSPORT, IND.—The Logansport Radiator 
Equipment Co. plans an addition to its plant, 
to cost $30,000. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND.-—Plans have been com- 


pleted fur a plant for the Randall Foundy Co, to 
be 98 x 112 feet. 

PLYMOUTH, IND.—The Plymouth Metal Working 
Co., capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered 


to manufacture metal devices by Charles J. Ruebling, 
Fred E. Lang and Albert G. Ziesk. 

AKRON, 0.—The Amusement 
Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000, by J. M. Kaster, J. 
F. F. Koch and E. 8. Sheck. 

BUCYRUS, 0.—The 


Device & Equipment 
a capital stock of 
A. Smith, C. Bertsch, 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works 


plans a facto:y building, one story, 60 x 236 feet, 
to cost $75,000. 
CINCINNATI.—The George B. Curd Equipment Co 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by G. B. Curd. E. G. Reitman, D. M. O’Hearn 
others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Clymer Mach'ne Co. has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, 
I. A. Fenner, C. L, Stocker and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The A. 


and 


been 
by 
Stokes Co., 


machine:y, has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, 
by A. Stokes, F. J. Grames, J. G. Archer and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The G. C. Goode Co., machinery, 
recently was inco porated with a capital stock of 
$5000, hy W. F. Lynch, F. B. Mellen, H. E. Hills 
and others 

DAYTON, 0.—The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. plans 
an addition to its plant, 120 x 380 feet, to cost 
$150,000. 

ELYRIA, 0.--The Reliance Crane Co. is having 
plane drawn for a factoy and tuilding and power 
house, one stov. 118 x 180 feet, to be built at 
a cost of $150,000. 

GREENVILLE, ©0.—The Franklin Tractor Co. has 
had plans drawn for a power house, one story, 35 
x 40 feet 

MANSFIELD, 0.—The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co. 
plans a factory and office building, two stories, 60 


x SO feet, and one sto-y, 
200,000. 


100 x 300 feet, to cost 





Pacific Coast States 








ARLINGTON, WASI.—C. B. Mayhugh of the Star 
[Crick & Tile Co. is reported planning a plant here 
for the manufacture of tile, etc. 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—Work is expected to be 
started soon on a plant for the Sanford Friction 
Thresher Co., which will be 40 x 100 feet, with a 
foundy, 40 x 60 feet, 


EVERETT, WASH.—The plant of the Bayside Iron 


Works recently was damaged by fire. 
estimated at $12,000. 
SEATTLE.—The Pacifie Coast Steel Co. is adding 
a storage building to its plant, 88 x 320 feet, at 
a cost of $45,000. 
TACOMA, WASH.—The city council has voted to 
lease a plot of water from city property, to the 


(Concluded on Page 620) 


The loss was 
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| Gears for All Types of 
Rolling Mull Service 











| 
Open Hearth Steel Castings 
| FALK HERRINGBONE GEARS 


Combine high efficiency, great reliability 
and long wearing quality with low upkeep. 


These advantages, and many others 
can be derived from an installation of 


Falk Herringbone Gears. 
Steel Castings from | to 100,000 lbs. 


Write for Particulars 





° . 
The Falk Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
PITTSBURGH, W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Building NEW YORK, M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bidg. DENVER, COLO., Denver Engineering Works 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA., Vulcan Iron Works 


FD©©»»»»nm: 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 





CORRECTED TO 
Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
i: SRRPPPTTITTL ETI $29.00 to 29.50 
SD § scehégccesdeséecevounn 22.50 to 26.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania ........+. 26.00 
DD §ssobeceacéesoces coun 27.50 to 28.00 
i TM ccccecesecccceasenee 23.50 to 24.00 
Pn 22269609008 000000 Gee 26.00 to 27.00 
New York (dealers).........4++ 22.00 to 23.00 
eee Tere -+ 24.00 te 25.00 
SE fo cc ccoccececes seee+ 24.06 to 24.50 
Tn: sodbecoce 0cednesennae . 27.00 to 27.50 
Boston (dealers) ....csseveee 19.50 to 20.50 
Tn co osecceeeeeessaee «++++ 23.00 to 23.50 
BUNDLED SHE 
i... PPP Ter $17.50 to 18.00 
Kasten Pennsylvania ........+. 17.00 to 18.00 
Pee... pecs cccccuneaseeeue 1600 to 16.50 
BEES ccccccccscves cocccccsee 16.50 to 17.50 
Gees lp #occcccccneeeeebeos 16.00 to 17.00 
Oe, Ree wccvceccecteanemens 12.00 to 12.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
CD nko cc ccccocdbesoeness $29.50 to 30.00 
| Se eae 21.00 to 22.00 
GChepetemd cccccccccccsctovesses 2¢.00 to 26.25 
SED. 5 odeccceccssbeeeeneen 25.00 to 25.50 
errr rr 20.00 to 24.00 
Cincinnati 23.00 to 23.50 
Dn -cpeccecese see sekeeneun 23.00 
Pittsburgh $31.00 to 32.00 
” -. ¢cwddeseceseocbpese 32.00 to 32.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 27.59 to 28.50 
Cleveland ie 32.00 to 33.00 
DD  ¢ccectcenevescedanneen 26.00 to 26.50 
ES oc tc ecnseeccccoess 26.00 to 28.00 
Pt “ccocccecthetbeeeusneees 31 50 to 32.90 
i Cr en ee 25.00 to 25.50 
ee” eee ee eee 30.00 to 30.50 
GCinsiemati jw ccs coececcscsces 27.00 to 28.00 
Boston (consumers) = .......455 28.00 to 29.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $34.00 to 34.50 
Rastern Penn. (guaranteed) ...... 34.00 to 35.00 
ED gh cededaqeekewses cobs 31.50 to 32.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
PO - -ccsncccedeods abee Gall $25.00 to 25.50 
TE, MD ndcccocecewesceetenes 22.50 to 23.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
ee a $31.50 to 32.00 
ED caccecccpe ¥Wedeodeeeses 29.50 to 30.00 
A) occdnesatedasgeenéen 26.00 to 26.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 32.00 
BALED SHEETS 
Py §cccccedsceccoeqases $24.00 to 25.00 
MD -o6écevcesenes bb-deenes - 18.50 to 19.00 
aD ~esccecs 00cns eeee sence 17.50 to 18.00 
ED cccccccceseness seeeeees 23.08 to 23.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
GED tc wen cc cdeeneceseosouns $25.00 to 25.50 
Oe cc cccsthesecesosetees 25.50 to 26.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........+. 26.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
tees noc ocucecuwebetecsucees $18.00 to 19.00 
i EGUED wccnecnddevencesenede 19.00 to 19.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
ED -n covencceubeoneseuheus ta $29.50 to 30.00 
DD. ccexdtovescdveceeeece 25.50 to 26.00 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pitteburth, Ne. Lon ccccccccccccs $31.50 to 32.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.......eeeeees 29.50 to 30.00 
Dn Mi hE -saccvescteeeseds 28.50 to 29.50 
Dn i cecbengvceccoses 27.50 to 28.00 
Bastern Pennsylvania No. 1...... 34.00 to 35.00 
ES SS Pa 30.00 to 31.00 
PE, GO Macc cccccccccess 28.00 to 28.50 
i a en OD <ccsbocccéses 25.00 to 25.50 
D>. DeeGePesbesoeeereucess 80.50 to 31.50 
DE se seescaceianteeees . 29.00 to 30.00 
Ee ee eee 25.00 to 25.50 
New York No. 1] dealers)........ 28.00 to 29.60 
i in -eseseareeed 27.50 to 28.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Kesten Pennsylvania ........... $23.00 to 24.00 
R86 pecaedcecesicvecccce See ce S1.80 
New York (dealers) ........... 19.00 to 20.00 ~ 
Boston (dealers) ...........+.+ 18.00 to 20.00 


TUESDAY NOON 
YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... $22.00 to 29.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)... ...$23.00 to 23.50 
BUSHELING 
Cirleage; NO. L..wccccccessecess $23.50 to 24.00 
Chicago, No. 2.....cececceseses 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, No. 1... 27.00 te 21.00 
GlesttemG, Ba. Bicccccscccoccese 17.00 to 18.00 
Oh, Bees. Ma. B..ccccoccstbousd 22.50 to 23.00 
Bela Me. Riccsccccessce -++ 19.50 to 20.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1....... seees 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern iwanla, No. 1.... 18.00 to 19.00 
Bete Me. Biccccccess eeeeees 11.00 to 11.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS . 
ee noca0'> 0 cabthsccenspa $16.00 to 17.09 
Sweesseees Sesbataceces BOOED 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........- 19.60 to 20.00 
Beane «6 ccccecenecemeinetess 12.50 to 13.00 
> sensheones 00edescosece Bane 0 
New York (dealers) . seeeee 14.50 to 15.00 
, . Remlt..ccocsevece 6 tnbaite one 12.50 vo 13 v0 
UES caccecscctscant seseeees 9.5010 10.00 
Cincinmati ow. ce cece cece babGcce 14,00 vo 14.00 
eee are ee 12.00 to 15.00 
TEND «wesctesoucccecsceewens 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealets) ........e0e05- 15.00 to 16.00 
CAST IRON BUKINGS 
Pets . ccvcccidiccoeceshenes $19.00 to 20.00 
ORT ons de Re pede yea alam 15.50 to 16.00 
Easiern Pennsylvania ........... 21.0v to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical).. 22.00 to 23.00 
a Er ere 18.25 to 18.50 
i ME  anades cdeesnsemasoons 15.50 to 16.00 
Sees ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Ph. nbencosbecesetettasle 19.50 to 20.00 
New York (dealers’ price)...... 16.50.to 17.00 
CRUG cc ccwsnccccccectecees . 15.00 to 16.00 
PD. « cececdbecdsavegesee 12.00 to 15.00 
“Sea ae 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) .......seeee05 15.00 to 16.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.00 to 17.59 
Boston (dealers) ...... So ee 13.00 to 14.00 
GEES. bance. cccenttepetcton 18.25 to 18.50 
IRON AXLES 
I on cocostencatsaveoacs $52.00 to 53.00 
New York (dealers) .......... 46.00 to 47.00 
CNN nnn 004 dh chan edad obese 6.00 to 47.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
Dt his cenawebens 6 bareanen 37.00 
DE” nivebusceceseesuadseste 44.00 to 45.00 
ee eee 45.00 to 45.50 
P< vches ss cos cbeuedteanae 39.00 
Cincinnati eoceseceseseseesseese 86 00 to 41 ow 
Birmingham oe occ cde babe cs @ Sane 
IRON RAILS 
ee ngs ci dann esceseeeess $36.50 to 37.00 
See, chau ad doambtans 31.00 to 32.00 
ee. BOE o cosy debeunesescees - 32.00 to $2.50 
De | ocacebeiuetiinesnees ts 28.00 to 29.00 
CS . secant bie dhbee ed ces - 26.00 te 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Ee 5.0.6 uk sear 6 eens wok $19.50 to 20.00 
SE 5 ane did et tl tes med aes 25.50 to 26.00 
EES “iile nd sce s phdedatedintée 16.00 
ic ED. .4 o.dbn08 as 6 ob baa 20.00 to 20.50 
ES re ee 4 20.00 to 21.00 
GRATE BARS 
odd vdn 0 tus peedeundean ed $32.50 to 33.00 
DE saveccccceveodopietoets 32.00 to 33.00 
DE <i ccuntoe tee wun keweres 22.50 to 23.50 
DE : dondeevcovidecnsb oeeen 23.50 to 24.50 
St. An: wetewnersdopssnanene 24.00 to 25.00 
Pastern Pennsylvania ........... 30.00 to 21.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
CEG, PR ow cectioseecen $20.00 to 21.00 
Pn 2 6 omdubieos demne 22.00 to 22.50 
ES Oe 20.00 to 21.00 
a ee a ee 14.99 to 15.90 
DD sateettnaacenacabanenis 5.50 to 16.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
OO Pre eee sedveeta 27.50 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... + 17.00 to 18.00 
ath Nebiieeeh oan a oad «.- 14.00 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
esantubbaenesdncell *. «+ »$40.00 to 40.50 
Se GO int hconcecessinaenes 87.00 to 37.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
GD wieda<woncdecdsebeteee $34.00 to 34.50 
GEER «oh S ett cddecdcebaeeréves $34 00 to 34.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Be «6 065000900 onencces -$23 50 to 24.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) ..........04. 15.00 to 16.00 
ee, WMD Cnbotihe cBccbatbetéa’ 16.50 to 17.00 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


RR a eee $19.00 te 19.50 
STS! iin ad5% eutonceesees 19.00 to 20.00 
tt. titi. padoenesdukssaets 19.50 to 20.50 
ES re 22.00 to 22.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
EY Sie ond b Ss ecbcceeses $40.00 to 41.00 
Pennsylvania ........... A eld 
Chevetend ccc ccc ccc cccecccees 35.00 to 36.00 
DE te ehEbhséeccccssocecé 38.00 to 38.50 
Tt SMe tals soaeescesoeee ' 
SeeAGnb ee cc otee céere 39.50 to 40.00 
Pe ED occ ccccesces 41.00 to 42.00 
DET \Giudiooveteeedecces 24.00 to 35.00 
ee 36.00 to 36.50 
SD cccquntse p@aceccsoce 32.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 34.00 to 35.00 
OE Tt ee 34.00 to 34.50 
New York (dealers) ........... 24 00 re 30 


eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


«+ 39.00 to 39.50 


CAR WHEELS 
Pu ME” Sngaeccsccsecs $43.00 to 44.00 
i Cone. te cececce 31.50 to 32.00 
CN 39.00 te 39.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron ...... 42.00 to 43.00 
oo Ee RE Se 35.00 to 36.50 
i ME, Gliseé cocccceces «+++ 35.00 to 35.50 
SE Te “Uancecatececccces 37.00 to 38.00 
Perr 34.00 to 35.00 
Birmingham, tram car.......... $2.00 to 35.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... *. 40.00 to 41.00 
oo Re ere SU.U0U Lo 31. 
et) EE Scectteceacecce’ 36.00 to 37.00 
WEEE  Sadedsovablviaethévecece 26.00 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsbu.gh, cupola ............ $42.00 te 43.00 
Chicago, cupola ........ sseecess $2.00 to 42.50 
Kastern Pennsylvania, cupola... ... 40.00 to 42.00 
I ne occ cee 40.00 to 41.00 
New York cupola (dealers)...... 37.00 to 38.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1. machinery. cupols 
a MR Repess ons cadbiee 34.00 to 35.00 

. a oevecccosse ue «++++ 33.00 to 34.00 
Birmingham, 0 eyes. 33.00 to 35.00 
Cl 38.00 to 38.50 
St. Louis, agrieultural.......... 37.50 to 38.00 
EE 37.00 to 38.00 
Boston (consumers) .......... 42.00 to 43.00 
WUE Mis on db oda padueecaceses 40.00 to 41.08 

HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers)..........:. $35.00 to 36.00 
0 a eer eres 27.00 to 28.00 
EEE Donel oi tines jes od 36.00 to 37.00 
i .-> ann deine oaksé be 31.00 to 31.50 
Boston (consumers) ............ 34.00 to 35.00 

MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ 34.50 to 35.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ........ 33.50 to 34.00 
Chicago, railroad ............ 33.50 to 34.00 
Chicago, agricultural .......... 33.00 to 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvaina, railroad .... 28.00 to 29.00 
Cleveland, railroad ............. 34.00 to 34.50 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 29.00 to 29.50 
ON MI no on ccccccece 29.00 to 29.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 28.50 to 29.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ............ 28.00 to 29.00 
Cc Me sncostec - 29.00 to 29.50 
Dy, BONO. cesecesocscocce 27.50 to 28.50 
DT odeeaneseesenoned esses BO.50 to 31.50 
a ee ee 30.00 te 31.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


REROLLING RAILS 


5 feet and over 
Pittstu gh district .......0.... $39.00 to 40.00 
«We o date db dan oe db tac 38.50 to 39.00 
Easte'n Pennsylvania ........... 39.00 to 40.00 
ET \leGd sub aubd sued mae 34.00 to 35.00 
ST a ee 35.50 to 36.00 
ae ee eee $0.00 to 35.00 
Boston (dealers) ........sce0e, 29.00 to 30.00 
Pe - 2 cadcoavane cei sesseeees 28.00 to 29.00 
LOCOMOTI TIRES 
RD casecaaned ee eeeeeceseee$27.00 to 27.50 
Gh Reatlecs ceweaet iad sseeeeee 24.00 to 4.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
Chicago 2. cc cecccvesccccecesce$Sl.00 te $1.50 
Rastem Pennsylvania .......... 27.00 to 28.00 








At 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in Eas 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 


always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required-—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 






Double Ram 


LOGEMANN 3:5 PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the. severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 








A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Revrew 


























= SESE 
ee = ss == ———— 
WELDING EQUIPMENT.—A new catalog has been face from mitre wheels to bevel wheels of propor- is described and _ illustrated. According to the 
issued by the Oxweld Acetylene (Co., Chicago, in tion one to four. This type of machine occupies a booxlet it is possible to bore a square or hexagon 
which welding and cutting apparatus is de- floor space, six feet one inch x two feet eight hole with the use of a hexagon drill, with little 
seribed and illustrated. The catalog is issued in inches and its gross weight is 6100 pounds. more trouble than that experiencd in the drilling of 
actions, each of which is devoted to a particular NEW OFFICES.—Rickard & Sloan, Inc., New round holes. The claim is made that to sink a 
phase of the equipment manufactured by the com- York, have issued a booklet entitled “Trekking,” blind hexagon or square hole % inch across the 
pany, including welding and cutting blowpipes, in which the organization’s new offices are des- flats and two inches deep, without the wee of a 
regulators, accessories, etc. cribed and in addition, a number of examples of exagon drill would require three hours work of a 
BEVEL GEAR GENERATOR.—An  iMlustrated the current advertising which it thas done for its 00d mechanic, but that a similar job can be 
t-page folder is being circulated by the Bilgram ‘lients are shown. The booklet principally is de- Gone in about six minutes, by using & hexagon drill 
Machine Works, Philadelphia, in which two sizes Yoted to describing the mew offices, at 25 Spruce Sd the work will not be out more than .005 of 
of bevel gear generators are described and illus- ‘treet, which have been laid out to meet the an inch in any respect. 
trated. The first size will plane bevel wheels up to "eeds of a high-class specialized advertising —busi- 
six inches in diameter, with one inch pitch and "*% A a aoe show:ng & layout of 
2% inches face from mitre wheels to bevel wheels  ‘"@*ious offices and departments is given as is* > 
of proportion one to s'x. This machine occupies a line drawing of that part of New York city in Pacific Coast States 
‘ ‘ which the offi located. ~ 
a floor space of 3-feet 10-inches x 2-feet 3-inches, =a —— oo (Concluded from Page 616) 
while its gross weight is 2700 pounds. The other HOLE DRILLS.—The Detroit Hexagon Drill Co., 
size described, will plane bevel wheels up to 16 Detroit, has published an 18-page booklet in which Hicks-Bell Machinery Co., which will build a plant 
inches in diameter, two inches pitch, six inches angular hole drilling by the use of hexsgon drills the site 
TACOMA, WASH.—The Tacoma Mfg. & Specialty 
Co. plans a plant. C. F. Hunter is an officer of 


HE Michigan Metal Supply Co., 

66 West Larned street, Detroit, 
manufacturers’ representative, has 
changed its name to the E. H. 
Welker Co., Inc. Connections fol- 
low: Sheffield Machine & Tool Co., 
Dayton, O.; Monarch Engineering 
Co., Dayton, O.; Eagle Bolt & 
Forging Co., Cleveland; Rickert- 
Shafter Co., Erie, Pa.; Steel Furni- 
ture Co. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Amercian Hammered Piston Ring 
Co., Baltimore; and the Le Moyne 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


The Alliance Transportation Co., 
Inc., international freight forward- 
ers, has moved its New York head- 
quarters to 44 Beaver street. 

* * * 

The Meadows Mfg. Co., grain 
elevators, power washers, scales, 
etc., has changed its address from 
Pontiac, IlL, to Bloomington, III. 


+ * * 

It is understood that the busi- 
ness of the Continental Piston 
Corp., Detroit, of which W. H. 
Cochran is president, will be 
moved to Midland, Mich. 

+ * * 
The Ann Arbor Machine Co., 


has been reorganized as the Ann 


Arbor Machine Corp., and _ its 
capital stock has been increased 
froin $150,000 to $500,000. 

. Sexe 
J. Edward  Grinfield-Coxwell, 
Boston, operating the steel ex- 


change of New England, and han- 
dling iron, steel forgings and sup- 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


plies, mainly the hot rolled bars 
and open-hearth screw steel, manu- 
factured by the Pardee Steel Corp., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has moved 
into larger offices at 40 Central 
street. 


The name of Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co. Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York, has been changed to the In- 
ternational Minerals & Metals 


Corp. 


* * 


The Central Machinery & Supply 
Co., Iola, Kans. has changed its 
name to the Machinery & Supply 
Co., increasing its capital from 
$25,000 to $250,000. 


* * 


The Atlas Tractor Co., Detroit, 
will move to Adrian, Mich., and its 
name will be changed to the Adrian 


* 


Tractor Co. A _ plant will be 
erected. 

* * * 
The Iron Trade Products Co., 


903 Farmers Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, has opened a branch office 
in room 1714, 30 Church street, 
New York City, which is in charge 
of Frank M. Welsh. 


* * * 


The Drop-A-Line Indicator Co., 
523 Prairie street, Milwaukee, has 
charged its name to the Drop-A- 
Line Automatic Copy Holder. It 
is capitalized at $20,000, and manu- 
factures offce appliances. Franklin 
Smith is president. 











the company. 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Consumers Central Heating 
Co. is considering erection of a central heating 
plant to cost $200,000. 

VANCOUVER, WASII.—The Multnomah Truck Co. 
has had plans p:epared for a plant building, one 
story, 60 x 168 feet. 


YAKIMA, WASH.—The Puritan Rubber Co. plans a 


plant here. The company has been inco.po.ated by 
P. G. Skaggs and others. 

YAKIMA, WASH.—Plans are being prepared by 
the Pacific Tower & Light Co. for a boiler house 


to cost $10,000. 
SEATTLE.—The Tregoning Boat Co. has a plant 
under construction for the building of small boats. 
BEND, OREG.—A. B.own, president of the Bend 
Water Light & Power Co., plans power development 
on Tumalo creek, at a cost of $250,000. 
PORTLAND, OREG.—<A furnace will be installed 
the plant of the Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
PORTLAND, OREG.—The Ame-ican Can Co. has per- 
mits to erect a 3-story building at a cost of 
$447,000, and a 2-story warehouse at a cost of 


at 


$150,000, 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Rohn Furnace Works, 
Ine., capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture furnaces and machinery by W. D. 


Richards and C. A. Rohn. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Western Auto Electric Co. 
has plans for a plant, two stories, 141 x 155 feet. 

LOS ANGELES.--The plant of the Western Ma- 
chine Co. recentiy was damaged by fire. 

LOS ANGELES. — The Jones-Niehoff Mfg. 
manufacturer of carburetors, is building a 
plant 50 x 80 feet. 

LOS ANGELES.—-The Lving Implement Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by J. L. and I X. Irving and O. P. Robb. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Owensmouth Machine Works 
has been’ organized by Edward McKain, 1020 Nor- 
mandie avenue, and others. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Witmer Bros. Co. has plans 
for a 1-story machine shop, 40 x 135 feet, to cost 


Co., 
l-story 


$10,000. 

LOS ANGELFS.—The Triangle Iron Works, 1461 
Griffith avenue, hos been organized to manufacture 
iron and steel specialties, by W. B. Cooper and 
others. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Seamless Tex-Tube _ Ratia- 


tor Co. is being orgen'zed to manufacture 
mobile radiators by John W. Field, 
Figueroa streets. 


auto- 
Third and 
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Starrett Tools 


are among the chief factors that 


have made it possible to «Ship 
by Truck.” From the very be- 
ginnings of the automotive in- 
dustry in America, wherever 
precision was required, skilled 
mechanics have relied on tools 
that bore the name of L. S: 
Starrett. 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 





















Iron Ore 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent ifron...... $7.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron........ 7.20 
Old range nonbessemer, 5114 per cent iron.. 6.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5134 per cent fron.... 6.55 
Port Henry iron Ore, f.o.b Port Henry 
Old bed 21 furmace...........5. eoesobeen 80 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent......... 6.70 
Harmony, cobbed. 63 per cent.........+.. 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 
Lump ore for Ox. ......6ee005% Seoevedeon - 7.00 
Manganese Ore 
Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per un 
48 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 
jan, 48 to 50 per cent, f.0.b. cars, 
Atlantic ports, 70 to 75 cents per unit. 
GRAVEL FLUOR SPAR 
85 per cent f.0.b.. Kentucky and Illinois, 
BE Wn watdwecesecssccceces $22.00 to 25.00 
Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars, Boston ..........++ 5.50¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago .........++. 3.37c to 3.87¢ 
Bteel bars, Cleveland ........... 8.27e to 6.00¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit ............ 4.485¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, Phila, % inch and 
DE ‘Ric dnccksdes soeccese 6.00¢ 
bars, New York .......... 8.37¢ to 5.25¢ 
Bteel bars, St. Louis ........... 3.94¢ to 4.50¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 5.00¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul .......... 3.59c to 4.095¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo ............ 4.56¢ 
Iron bars, Boston .........++5++ 5.50¢ 
Tron bars, Buffalo ............ 5.26¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago ............. 3.87e to 4.50¢ 
Irom bars, Detroit ........«..++. 4.485¢ 
Tron bars, St. Louls .......... 4.50¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati .......... 4.50¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 5.00¢ 
Iron bars, New York .....+55.+ 4.50¢ to 5.25¢ 
Shapes, Chicago ......ceesceeee 8.47¢ to 3.97¢ 
GRORER, DOE ccccccccoccccs 4.335¢ 
Shapes, 5.50¢ 
Shapes, 4.04¢ 
Shapes, .. -8.695¢ to 4.195¢ 
Shapes, .. 3.4Te to 5.00¢ 
Shapes, , .50e 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 4.75¢ 
Shapes, la., smaller than 3 inch 5.00¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo ......ccseeeees 4.4le 
Shapes, Cincinnati ............ 4.50¢ 
Plates, Buffalo .....eeccee cues 4.6le 
Plates, Chicago... cece eeceeees 8.67 to 4.17¢ 
Plates, Detroit ......scceeesees 4.535¢ 
Plates, Boston... cc cusscceness 6.00¢ 
Plates, St. Louis ....seeceeees 4.24¢ 
Plates, Bt. Paul ......cseeees 3.895¢ to 4.395¢ 
Le WED co ccdecscsovses 3.67e to 5.00 
Plates, Cleveland .......s++-5. 3.75 to 4.50¢ 
Plates, Phila., %4-imch and heavier 5.50¢ 
, Phila., “inch oneness 6.00 
Plates, Cincinnati ........+...- 6.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y... 7.12c to 9.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila. . 8.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago.. 4.57c to 7.02¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Cleveland 6.75¢ to 8.10¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Boston.. 8.00¢ 
No. 10 blue enl. sheets, Buffalo. . 6.96¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit... 7.50¢ 
No. 10 ‘biwe anl. sheets, St. L... 7.09¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Cincinnati 7.10¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 4.79c to 7.225¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Boston. . 8.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago .... 5.62c to 8.00 
No. 28 black sheets, New York... 8.50c to 10.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. .... 9.25¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... 6.75¢ to 8.90¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston .... 9.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 9.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 8.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 8.10¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 5.845¢ to 8.225¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .... 8.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago .... 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York.. 9.75¢ to 11.00 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. .... 11.00¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Boston ... 10.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 9.00c to 10.00 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Cincinnati .. 8.50c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .... 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 9.50¢ 
No. 28 gal. sheets, 6t. Louis. 10.35¢ 
Bands, New York ......++.s5- 6.32¢ to 7.00¢ 
Bands, 7.25¢ 
Bands, 5.685¢ 
Bands, 5. 76¢ 
Hoops, 6.51e 
Hoops, 8.25¢ 
Hoops. 6.57 to 7.50¢ 
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Hoops, Detroit ........++se++ 5.935¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo .... 6.00¢ 

Cold rolled shafting, New York.. 6.25c to 8.00c 
Cold rolled shafting, Boston : 8.00¢ 


Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 
agons, New York ......see0s 6.75 to 8.50¢ 
Cold rolled rounds ........-. e+++ 6.25¢ to 8.00c 
> 
Mill Sheet Schedule 
Biack 

Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds 
ae BD if ccocestansaneaneses vpavaseds +20¢ 
SS errr 9 00sec cesesoocceeeses +10¢ 
No. 28 (carloads) ...cccccccccccccsscs 
He. FT ccctecbede cocccceuassecesctes —05e 
Nes. 25-36 .ncccecccscscccceces eseve 100 
Mes. BB-B4 .nccccccccccvccvcccscsecs —15e 
Wee, BUR cccoccccceces ceccoecsees + —B0c 
NOS. 15-16 ..cccccccccsccseessecess .- —Bic 
Nos. 13-14 ....ccccsscccces otane cee’: Ee 
Nos. 10-12 ..nccccsccccecccecevessss —35e 


Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
80 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 
long. Extras for width and length tobe added. 














Freight Rates 
Effective Aug. 26 but subject to. revision 
by official tariffs 
PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to 
Govan . 6S ewsioscccccscctaboosoms 1.96 
DE, i. Dec ccbhecckesenenenee 6.72 
BD Sa cpece cedeccdpaneneepeane 7.28 
ee 6.16 
. ee ee 1.96 
GR. BOGS. ccccccoccossccocestevcde 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul.............. 7.60 
Buffalo to 
Seen Vo cde ceckucenaseeeaeee 
New England (rail)................ 5.46 
New York and Booklyn (rail)...... 5.46 
Virginia furnaces to: 
PRES cc cedccccccascnsetouse $5.74 
PrP rrrrrrrTrrrri ee 6.58 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
adn 's naevedees dbs tbeeeaerd $10.66 
oT RS Pe rerre re Ti 4.50 
CRD nn cccgeddcevectvscceceses 6.66 
60a oon pod edaseepes ine 6.66 
ee i acacudédos cnetees 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............ 9.73 
a, De -. vipecgenhenecsebeeene 10.16 
DEE. Saccceconsscset ones 8.66 
DE. ceevasedsacee Gdbacncce 7.60 
Dn Oe.  cébpeveak osteee o6b 4.25 
PLN  dhitss ¥6660eses apeguceet 5.73 
Chicago to 
Pe iis ddcecetinedased $4.66 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ............ 3.50 
adbeast ce ceventedsuscem 84 
nn» i osccogudussascotaate 1.86 
ME  o6cccoess cgueedbaeds obese 6.00 
MO sésbeocs Veseedavm@etiees 2.66 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 
SEY 360.0094 p cect e babes oe See $5.42 
DD 6cccedbbaneddeneeceekes 2.52 
RRR eS errr 2.96 
DE. noc éenevesnkhes cntsdeenss 2.96 
DED ccovpkeGhdubedsae canoe 3.12 
‘FINISi ih Wn whe seneee bases 82 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
, per 100 Ibs., to: 
a er arr 38.0 cents 
SUED = “hud cows codmnendbi 35.0 cents 
WEED. ccvbsccvvesccenhoudune 42.0 cents 
DEED. . oc Sbes eeceagivasestse 29.5 cents 
DD - cccdsdnpsches d6¥0e0 $2.0 cents 
ES ae 24.0 cents 
Ser es 32.0 cents 
CED Sed bowie ees cccccccscns Ge 
So. chbssind oo 00 ce kawoss 32.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul...... glee cents 
wedeess 53 6d cn ceta sewed 1.32 
SED. Rucegeecctstuencsen 47.0 cents 
re oes cceptonsabacd 51.5 cents 
BEE. hss ceccestbaakien 6.5 cents 
Pacifie coast (all ra'l)....... $1.665 
Pacific coast (tin plate)...... 1.665 
GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE 
a TD. chen acdc be chtect seds 000 ctsa¥e 
<= Se ae Nee +25¢ 
i ee nD as 66 co cegenee éba seed Base 
Ree beet: cb eens bcc ebsnes See +15¢ 


See ee eee ee 


Te Pee eee eee ee eee eee 


ron and Steel Prices 


Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


BLUE ANNEALED 


1B ORE WBecvcccccsccccccccccece 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT __....... 

Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
%, “% and M-inch 47 t050% 20% to 24 
He-teth nc ccccccs 51 to54%4 36% to 40 
% to 3-imch...... 54 to57% 40% to 44 
2-Inch ......seese 47 t050% 34% to 38 
2% to 6-inch.... 50 to53% 387% to 4l 
7 to 12-inch..... 47 t050% 383% to37 
13 told-inch ..... 37% to4l ebectsene 
RGD... -6é¢<cakaus Ee a 

PLUGGED AND REAMED 

Weld 
1 te S8-inek....... 52 to55%4 38% te 42 

Lap Weld 
DO ‘Shscceodcse 45 to48% 32% to 36 
2% to 6-inch..... 48 to51% 35% to 39 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
%, “% and M%-inch 43 to46% 25% to 29 
JF Se eae 48 te51% 35% to 39 
M% to 1%-inch .. 52 to55% 39% to 43 
S @ OSGi caccée to56% 40% to 44 
DOE « ccctéeektes 45 t048% 33% te37 
2% to 4-inch..... 48 to51% 386% te 40 
4% to 6-inch. 47 to50% 35% to39 
T DD Beibaccece 43 to46%, 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch...... 38 to4l% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 

Butt Weld 
REGED  canniincse’ 39 to42% 28% te 32 
% to 1%-inch. 42 to45% 31% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch..... 44 to47% 33% to387 
De. « -apoeocene to40% 27% tel 
2% to 4-inch..... 39 w42% to 33 
4% to 6-inch..... 38 to41% +444 te 32 
7 to 8-inch....... 86% 19% te 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
Pm Sosebou son wanes 3 tes .. 
mere ore to ll 

aN - absidee to 29 1 
% to 13-inch... i te 3434 Sto inse 
2- oh Se to 28 6% tol 
2% to 6-inch.. 3344 tosene oid teitee 
7 to 12-inch.... 19% to 27 6% to 14% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
Hrs cam F i506 10.98% + oss 00 43% 
Y-inch ....... 18% to 28% 5% te 15 
% to 1%-inch.. 24% to34% 9% to 19 
2-ineh 31% te 3934 8% to 16 
- eecescece ° 
2% to 4-inth... 23% t031% 11% to19 
4% to 6-inch.. 22% to 3014 10% to 18 
S aiden, Sait Sitiasi 
DOUBLE EXTRA NG, PLAIN Enos 
Butt Weld 
%4-inch 15% to+89% 3% oasis 
%-inch .... 20% to +22 8% to +34 
I-inch ...... fe? (F pests] 
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